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SUMMER 1955 
Public Reactions to 
The Death of a Daily 

BY STANLEY K. BIGMAN*® 


Results of an interview study made after the purchase of the 
Washington Times-Herald by the Post show that there was little 
public concern over the social implications of the merger. Times- 
Herald readers were won over to the combined daily by inclu- 
sion of their favorite comics, sports news and columnists. 





@ EARLY LAST YEAR, THE WASHINGTON 
(D. C.) Post bought and merged into 
itself its only morning competitor, the 
Times-Herald. This is a report on some 
of the findings of a study of Washing- 
ton’s reactions to that event, and some 
of its effects on the community, based 
on interviews conducted about three 
months after the event.’ 


The relevance of such a study as this 
lies in the often-documented trend to- 
ward consolidation of newspaper con- 
trol in a minimum of ownership groups. 


*The author is research associate in the Bu- 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Ford 
Foundation’s Behavorial Sciences Division for 
the funds which made this study ible: to 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Raymond B. Nixon and Wil- 
bur Schramm, who consented to serve as an Ad- 
pore | py my for the study; to Reuben 
of the Office of Armed Forces Informa- 
tion ‘onal Education, who pa ees 

to Ira 
This article is 


As population, literacy and daily paper 
circulations have risen steadily in the 
past half century, the number of papers 
has dropped from 2,200 to fewer than 
1,800. The number of cities having a 
choice between dailies issued by two or 
more publishers has shrunk almost to 
the vanishing point. Among cities where 
dailies are published, over 60% had 
such a choice in 1880; today, only 6% .? 


The democratic form of government 
is predicated on the assumption that the 
citizen may be informed of events and 
opinions on all sides of issues he must 
decide on. The requisite diversity and 
competition of ideas, it has been ar- 
gued, can be found only when compet- 
ing papers exist in a community to offer 
the citizen a choice of views. Sometimes 
this sounds like a rather naive view- 
point, for frequently so-called compet- 
ing papers may look like no more than 


Cf. Raymond B. Nixon, “Who Will Own the 
Press in i757,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 32:13 
(Winter 1955). 
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what I once described as “rivals in con- 
formity.” * 

Not so in this case! The papers were 
about as far apart politically, and in 
other respects, as American dailies are 
likely to be. The defunct Times-Herald, 
owned by the late Col. McCormick, 
might have been called the Washington 
edition of the Chicago Tribune. The 
Post, by contrast, had been vigorously 
internationalist in its editorial outlook 
and aggressively opposed to the policies 
which have been linked with the name 
of Senator McCarthy. The difference 
between the papers extended through 
almost all details, as a few examples 
will indicate: 


Columnists: Times-Herald, Sokolsky, 


Pegler, Riesel; Post, Lippmann, Alsops, 
Childs, Pearson. 


Advice to the love-lorn and anxious: 
Times-Herald, oriented to “common 
sense”; Post, oriented to psychiatry. 

Comics: Times-Herald, oriented to 
violence (e.g., Dick Tracy); Post, ori- 
ented to reform (e.g., Judge Parker, Rex 
Morgan). 

Thus, with the passing of the Times- 
Herald, the community lost a strong 
and consistent editorial spokesman for 
viewpoints opposed or ignored by the 
remaining dailies—the morning Post, 
the evening Star and the tabloid evening 
Scripps-Howard News. “Now,” one 
might well ask, “now who will speak up 
for the anti-vivisectionists?” Or for oth- 
er, perhaps more numerous, groups in 
the area whose spokesman the Times- 
Herald had been. 

Before describing reactions to the 
newspaper merger, we may indicate in 
a few words the nature of the popula- 
tion studied and the sampling technique 
used. 

The survey population consisted of 





‘Stanley K. Bigman, “Rivals in Conformity: 
A Study of Two ” JOURNAL- 
1sM QuarTerty, 25:127-31 (June 1948). 
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persons 18 and over, in the District of 
Columbia and adjacent urban areas of 
Maryland and Virginia. Area sampling 
was used, involving division of the sur- 
vey area into primary sampling units, 
mostly a city block in size, and stratifi- 
cation of these by geographic location, 
average rental and proportion of non- 
white residents, into 154 strata. Then, 
by random methods at each stage, we 
selected a sampling unit in each strat- 
um, households in each sampling unit, 
and a specific adult to be interviewed in 
each household, permitting no substitu- 
tion by the interviewer. In order to have 
a large number of former Times-Herald 
readers for analysis, a procedure was 
adopted for over-sampling these. In all, 


‘ 600 interviews were conducted. 


In tabulating the findings, weights 
have been applied to adjust for the over- 
sampling and for variations in the num- 
ber of adults in the households sampled. 
For this reason, the findings are report- 
ed in percentages of weighted frequen- 
cies, rather than in actual numbers. 


THE NEWSPAPER READERS 


¥@ TO UNDERSTAND THE MEANING OF 
popular reaction to the merger,‘ we 
need to know something about the read- 
ers of the pre-merger papers. We asked 
about usual frequency of reading each 
paper prior to the merger, and actual 
frequency in the week preceding the 
interview. According to frequency of 
reading we classified respondents, with 
respect to each paper, as having been 
at each time: 

Regular readers (5-7 times a week). 

Occasional readers (2—4 times a week). 

Non-readers (once a week or less). 

As there was considerable overlap in 
the readership of the papers, those who 





* Strictly speaking, the papers didn’t “merge”; 
the Post bought the Times-Herald. “Merger” is 
used here for convenience. The name of the pa- 
per became the Post and Times Herald. 
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Proportions Disagreeing with Various Opinion Items, Former Readers 
(Regular and Occasional) of "Post" Only and of "Times-Herald"” Only 





% Who “Disagree” or “Strongly Disagree” 


Issue Post Readers 


T-H Readers 





We should cut down on the number of foreigners we 
let into this country, in order to prevent unemploy- 
GUNS OME GUMMES. 2 oc cs cccccevoccccrcesccccsceccs 
The U. S. has more to fear from Communists in this 
country than from the Communists in foreign countries 
The main reason why so many people become nervous 
wrecks these days is that there are too many new ideas 
QIOTE, nn ccc ccsecccccccessueeseseccescoseyes 
One of our big troubles today is that we depend too 





much on science and not enough on faith. . 


36% 19% 

50 22 

69 38 
++esinens 43 17 





were regular readers of any paper at all 
were further classified as: 


Those who read a given paper “at all” 
ie., all of its readers, whether or not 
they also read another paper. 

Those who read a given paper “only” 
i.e., no other paper. 

Those who read various combinations 
of papers. 

Just before the Times-Herald’s death, 
the proportions of respondents reading 
each paper regularly “at all” were as 
follows: 


Star 45% 
Times-Herald 45 
Post 33 
News 25 


Of the 45% reading the Times-Herald, 
9% also read the Post, 18% read one 
or more of the evening papers, and the 
remaining 18% read no other paper. 
By June and July, when our inter- 
views were conducted, the News still 
had 25% of our respondents, the Star 
46%, and the Post and Times Herald 
55%. The Post, in addition to eliminat- 
ing most of the duplications from its 
list, had dropped probably about 10% 
of the readers of the two combining pa- 
pers at the point of the merger. 
Turning from quantity to quality, and 
focusing on just the Times-Herald and 


Post readers, we may ask: What kinds 
of people were these two groups? Here 
are some comparisons: 


% With Characteristic 
Among Former Readers 
“At All” of 

Post Times-Herald 
Living outside of Wash- 
ington (in suburban 


Characteristic 


Md. and Va.)...... 53% 43% 
In highest income quar- 

BD csvcccpeccveces 36 21 
Attended college at all 51 22 
Professional/managerial 

POBS  . db sssvevcvere 40 . 20 
In government employ. 52 39 
White race .........- 83 73 


The old Post readers, in short, were a 
better-educated, somewhat wealthier 
group, in better jobs; they were more 
likely to be government employees and 
residents of the suburbs, and of the 
white race. 

More interesting, perhaps, are the 
differences in the responses of these two 
groups of readers to a series of items 
dealing with political issues or assumed 
to refiect authoritarian or paranoid ten- 
dencies. Some of these differences are 
shown in Tables 1 and 2, which com- 
pare opinions on these items expressed 
by regular and occasional readers (com- 
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TABLE 2 


Proportions Favoring Various Alternatives to Opinion Items, Former Readers 
(Regular and Occasional) of "Post" Only and of ‘'Times-Herald" Only 





Issue 


Selected 


%o Who Favor Alternative 
Post Readers T-H Readers 





If the government can reduce income 
taxes, which of these plans do you 
think is better? Give the biggest re- 
duction to businessmen so they can 
build more factories and make more 
jobs for people. Give the biggest re- 
duction to wage earners so they can 
buy more goods. .............+.- 


All things considered do you think 
Senator McCarthy has done more 
good than harm or more harm than 
good? 


If we have to go to war with Russia, 
which country do you think we can 
count on most to help us: England, 
France, or Germany? 


eee 


ee et 


If a person commits a sex crime, 
what do you think should be done 
with him? Should he be put in a hos- 
pital, or put in jail, or something 
worse than jail? 


re 


If a person breaks a law because he 
believes he is acting for the good of 
the country, what should be done 
with him? He should be ished 
like every other law-breaker. He 
should be punished, but less severely. 
He should not be punished. ........ 


To wage earners 


716% 57% 


More harm than good 72 32 


England 54 40 


Hospital 72 48 


Like every other 70 42 





bined) of the Post only, and of the 
Times-Herald only. 

The socio-psychological implications 
of these findings will be discussed else- 
where. Here we may merely point to 
the sharp contrasts in the views es- 
poused by the two groups, paralleling 
the kind of editorial differences existing 
between the papers. Consistent differ- 
ences are evident in the responses of the 
former Post and former Times-Herald 
readers. These may be summed up thus: 
readers of the Post were far more likely 
to select a “liberal” statement or to re- 


ject a “conservative” one, on political or 
economic issues, than former Times- 
Herald readers. The latter, as a group, 
were far more inclined to accept propo- 
sitions (adapted from various psycho- 
logical personality tests) reflecting au- 
thoritarian attitudes and tendencies to 
suspicion and paranoid thinking. 

With this picture in mind of the dif- 
ferences between the two reader groups, 
let us consider the nature of the reac- 
tions to the merger and to the combined 


paper. 




















REACTIONS TO THE MERGER 


(@ WHO CARES IF A DAILY PAPER DIS- 
appears? Is it missed by only its former 
readers—or not even by them? And 
why do people care—or not care— 
about the passing of a daily? To get the 
answers to such questions, we began by 
asking respondents how they had felt 
about the merger when they first heard 
about it: “Did you feel it was good or 
bad?” Of the total, 

14% said “good”; 

36% said “bad”; 

45% expressed mixed (“both”) or 

neutral (“neither”) feelings; 
5% gave no answer. 

In short, only half viewed the situation 
as clearly good or bad. 

Naturally, those who had read only 
the Times-Herald, or the T-H and one 
of the evening papers, were more likely 
to have described the event as bad. But 
even among those who were Post read- 
ers “at all,” more thought it “bad” 
(33%) than “good” (25%). 

The respondents who judged the situ- 
ation a bad one were then asked why. 
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Two kinds of reasons were given: one 
kind which emphasized individual dep- 
rivation, another which stressed social 
issues arising from the merger. The 
most-often-mentioned reasons were 
those referring to the situation as it af- 
fected the respondent personally. His 
good paper was gone (10% ); the paper 
he’d now be offered was one he didn’t 
like (another 10%); it was just too 
much paper (4% more). A smaller 
group was concerned with the loss of 
jobs (5%), the threat of one-sided 
news treatment or suppression (2% ) or 
a trend to monopoly (2%). 

Examination of Table 3 shows that 
these reasons were offered by different 
reader groups. Contrast, first, the re- 
sponses of (1) regular readers of the 
Post “at all,” whose chief concern was 
over the greater bulk of the newspaper 
and the loss of the Times-Herald staff's 
jobs, with (2) regular readers of the 
Times-Herald “at all,” whose chief com- 
plaint was that the “good paper” (7-H) 
was gone, while the “bad one” (Post) 
had survived. 


TABLE 3 


Reasons Why Merger Was Judged Bad, According to 
re-Merger Newspapers Read* 





Regular Readers of: 











Times-Herald 
Post & Star 
Reason at all at all & Post &/or News only 
Individual Deprivation: 
Liked T-H; it was a good paper.... 2% 21% 6% 27% 22% 
Disliked Post; it was a bad paper.. 1 20 2 27 22 
Combined paper too bulky, too long 
OD GERD ncrccccecccavescccrers 3 5 3 3 
Social Issues: 
T-H staff out of jobs............. 7 6 i4 4 5 
Both sides not covered; possible 
SUPPTESSION 2... eeeeccseceves 4 2 6 2 1 
Trend to monopoly, especially in 
A. M. Gd... ccccccccccccves 2 6 1 1 


*Columns are not additive, because some respondents gave no answer, some gave more than one, 


some gave miscellaneous answers not shown here. 
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More striking is the contrast among 
two groups of former Times-Herald 
readers: (1) those who previously also 
read the Post, and (2) those who had 
been reading the 7-H alone or along 
with one of the evening . The 
first of these, probably because their 
reasons for reading both morning pa- 
pers included “getting both sides,” were 
the most concerned about the danger of 
one-sidedness, suppression and monop- 
oly arising from the merger. It was they, 
also, who regretted the loss of the T-H 
staff’s jobs more than any other result. 

The rest of the Times-Herald’s old 
readers, on the other hand, were rela- 
tively little concerned with these social 
aspects of the affair. To them the most 
important problem lay in the fact that 
the “wrong” paper would dominate in 
the combined daily. 

The smaller group (14% of all re- 
spondents) who thought the merger was 
“good” gave reasons parallel to the 
“personal” type just referred to. Of 
these, 10% didn’t regret the T-H’s loss 
because they hadn’t liked it anyhow; 
9% (some of whom had also given the 
previous answer) were relieved that it 
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was the Post that had bought the 
Times-Herald, and not the reverse; 6% 
felt the merger meant more paper for 
the same price—‘“two in one.” Post 
readers generally were the ones who 
most frequently expressed all of these 
views; the “more for your money” rea- 
son was advanced especially by those 
who had already been reading both 
T-H and Post (18% of them, or most 
of the 23% of this group who thought 
the merger a good thing). 

Since many newspaper readers had 
been quite excited about the merger, it 
seemed that some might have trans- 
lated their feelings into action. Those, 
therefore, who said they thought the 
combination definitely “good” or “bad” 
were asked what they had felt like do- 
ing about it, and whether in fact they 
had done anything. Of these respon- 
dents, 87% said they hadn’t felt like 
doing anything about it (what, many of 
them asked, could they have done?); 
11% thought of cancelling their sub- 
scriptions and/or taking another daily; 
1% had felt like communicating with 
one of the publishers involved, or had 
had some other thought. 


TABLE 4 


What Respondents Felt Like Doing About the Merger, According to 
Pre-Merger Newspapers Read* 





Regular Readers of: 














Times-Herald 
Post & Star 
What respondent felt like doing at all at all & Post <&/or News only 
Nothing; there was nothing I could do.. 52% 39% 47% 35% 38% 
INO GROOT occ ccccccccccvccscccccces 42 37 44 39 33 
Cancel subscription, stop buying paper; 
take other paper instead............ 22 7 24 28 
Write, phone or wire Post, or T-H 
GUE vc cccveccccescccccceces 1 1 1 1 0 
QUE ccccvecccccccccccvcccccosooes oe 1 1 1 1 
TOMB. sc ccccccdscccccsdeces 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


ee OO. ot ergata she Ganges Se anaes ee* ‘good” or “bad.” 
5% 


**Less than 0. 
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TABLE 5 


Responses to: "Did You Actually Do It?" [i.e., What They Felt Like Doing 
About the Merger), According to Pre-Merger Newspapers Read* 





Regular Readers of: 











Times-Herald 
Post & Star 
Response at all at all & Post &/or News only 
St Midian de ve eh nee tcecomeaee 0% 11% 0% 16% 12% 
Yes, cancelled but resumed......... 0 1 0 2 1 
EE Misa Lite enoxacin aeniis Maa 6 10 9 8 13 


*Based on the 13% of those who thought the 
something about it, shown in Table 4. 


could not be classified as clearly “Yes” or “No” in Table 5. 


good” or “bad,” who said they felt like doing 
ies between Tables 4 and 5 reflect response which 





Not surprisingly, it was former 
Times-Herald readers who hadn’t been 
reading the Post who were most likely 
to think of refusing to buy the com- 
bined paper. This was the inclination of 
28% of the T-H “only” readers, and 
24% of those who had also been taking 
an evening paper, as shown in Table 4. 

But did they really do anything? Did 
they write to the editor of the Post, 
send a telegram to Col. McCormick, 
cancel their subscriptions and start 
reading the Chicago Tribune? About 
half of this small group really did what 
they felt impelled to do. Not the Post 
readers “at all,” nor even the Post plus 
T-H group; though they felt like can- 
celling, they saw no realistic alternative 
to the Post, and so stayed with it (Table 
5). But over half those 7-H readers 
who had also been taking an evening 
paper decided they didn’t need a morn- 
ing daily if it was to be the Post, and 
they dropped it. 

In short, after the initial flurry of ex- 
citement, relatively few of the Times- 
Herald’s old readers felt strongly 
enough about the diffrence between 
the two papers to refuse the Post. When 
the latter’s delivery-boy started to bring 
it around daily to former T-H subscrib- 
ers, most of them accepted it, even 


though grudgingly. 


Why was this? Just what did they 
miss from the Times-Herald? To what 
extent was the Post able to meet their 
demands on a paper? How did they re- 
act to the combined paper? Answers to 
such questions as these are contained in 
the following final section of this re- 
port. 


CONTENT PREFERENCES AND REACTION 
TO THE COMBINED PAPER 


Y@ wHY DID THE TIMES-HERALD’S OLD 
readers, for the most part, accept the 
Post? The answer is obviously bound 
up with that group’s reading habits and 
preferences, to which we turn now 
briefly. For comparative purposes, 
Table 6 presents the aspects of each of 
the four pre-merger dailies all of its 
regular readers said they “liked most,” 
with a number of infrequently-men- 
tioned categories omitted. 


To some extent, these “liked most” 
aspects reflect the generally acknowl- 
edged superior points of each of the 
dailies. The Star’s general news cover- 
age, the Post’s vigorous editorial col- 
umns, the Star’s lead in advertising and 
the tabloid News’ brevity were indeed 
their outstanding qualities, as Table 6 
would suggest. Yet the differences in 
the qualities singled out by each paper’s 
readers point, as well, to different pat- 
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TABLE 6 


Aspects of Each Paper "Liked Most” by Its Own Regular Readers 
“At All,” Prior to Merger 





Regular Readers “At All” of 





Aspect of Paper* Times-Herald Post Star News 

Content: 

News coverage, general............+.+00+ 28% 35% 42% 20% 

Sports news and features ..........+.-+++: 18 12 9 8 

Women’s news and features..............- 12 10 5 3 

News of crime, sex, accidents.............. 5 0 1 3 

COMME. ccccceccocccessereveseseececane 29 12 5 10 

Editorial policy ......-..-.seeeeeeeeeeees 14 38 25 5 

COI...cxn cecnvencceesdcccsasccscers 6 6 2 o9 

PMI, cccccccccccseccosesecvccoocs 5 2 24 6 
Style: 

Objective, fair, reliable...............+++: 6 19 20 1 

Simple, ~~ | ry ere 5 2 2 7 

Summary, brief, compact.............+-++ 5 oe 0 36 
Physical characteristics: 

Easy-to-read print ..........eeeeeeeeeees 8 0 0 2 


*Less frequently mentioned categories omitted 
**Less than 0.5% 





terns of utilization of the varied fare 
held out to them. If we disregard the 
mention for all papers of general news 
coverage, we may point to these em- 
phases: 
Among 7-H readers, on comics and 
) . 
Among Post readers, on editorials and 
an objective account of events. 
Among Star readers, on editorials, ob- 
jectivity and advertising. 
Among News readers, on brevity and 
comics. 
Or, taking just the Times-Herald and 
Post readers, once more, the contrast is 
between what Schramm has called “im- 
mediate reward” and “delayed reward” 
types of content, or what Mott and oth- 
ers term “soft” and “hard” news.° 


* This is obviously an over-simplification of the 
data; note, for example, that as many as 14% of 
former 7-H readers mentioned “editorials” as 
“most liked.” Yet the contrast in emphasis is 
clear. For ¢ tion of terms used, see Wilbur 
Schramm, * Nature of News,” in JouRNAL- 
18M QUARTERLY, 26:259-69 (Sept. 1949), and 
Frank L. Mott, The News in America (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952). 


When regular Times-Herald readers 
were asked what they liked best about 
each of the other papers in Washington, 
the only things about the Post that they 
cared to mention were the comics (by 
8%), the general news coverage (3% ) 
and the ads (3%). They were distinctly 
not interested in or looking forward to 
the more “serious” content which was 
apt to contrast sharply with the former 
diet in the 7-H. 

At this point some doubt may arise 
concerning the contrast stressed here be- 
tween the former 7-H and Post read- 
ers. May not the difference in their 
tastes reflect a difference in the compo- 
sition of the two groups? The Post 
group was, for example, better edu- 
cated. 

The preferences among better edu- 
cated and less educated pre-merger 
readers of the two papers show, how- 
ever, the same contrasts. The propor- 
tions of the two reader groups at each 
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educational level mentioning each ma- 
jor category as “liked best” are shown 
in Table 7. It is clear that at each edu- 
cational level the Post readers were ori- 
ented toward “serious content,” the 
T-H_ readers toward less serious con- 
cerns; the Post readers to editorials, the 
Times-Herald group to comics. 

Somewhat earlier, we considered how 
the various reader groups said they felt 
about the merger when they first 
learned about it. Now we are in a posi- 
tion to examine their reactions to the 
result of the merger—the combined 
paper—and to interpret those reactions 
in the light of their expressed concern 
with various aspects of the daily press. 

Two major groups of regular news- 
paper readers were asked to compare 
the combined Post and Times Herald 
with the paper they used to read: (1) 
former Post readers “at all” and (2) 
former 7-H readers “at all.” A minor- 
ity in each case felt that there had been 
a change for the worse: 22% of former 
Post readers, and 38% of those who 
used to read the Times-Herald, felt that 
the combined paper wasn’t as good as 
what they used to read. Among those 
who had read the Times-Herald, the 
various sub-groups differed in the pro- 
portions who disapproved of the new 
daily: 
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10% of those reading the 7-H and 
Post said worse, but 


40% of those who had been reading 
the T-H only, and 
48% of those who had read the 7-H 
and one of the evening papers.® 
Regardless of the answer given in the 
previous question, former Post or T-H 
readers were asked what they felt was 
better, what worse, about the combined 
paper as compared with the one they 
used to read. Those who had previously 
read both papers were asked to make 
comparisons with both. 


What things about the combined Post 
and T-H were viewed as an improve- 
ment? Readers of both the old dailies 
were much in agreement: 


Now there was more paper for the 
money (38% former Post, 30% former 
T-H readers). 

Now the best of each paper was com- 
bined (7% of each). 

General news coverage was better 
(8% Post, 12% T-H readers). 

Sports coverage (9% and 5%). 

Comics (18% and 15%). 


And what was worse about the new 


*As in a number of other comparisons not 
shown here, response of the “Times-Herald only” 
group stands between the “7-H and Post’ group 
and “7-H and Star and/or News’ group. The 
reason is not immediately clear, but further anal- 
ysis of the data should provide the answer. 


TABLE 7 


Aspects of "Post" and of "Times-Herald" "Liked Best” by Each Paper's Regular 
Readers "At All" Prior to Merger, According to Educational Level 





Better Educated* Regular 


Less Educated* Regular 





Readers of Readers of 
Aspect Times-Herald Post Times-Herald Post 
News coverage, general ...... 23% 35% 31% 36% 
Sports news and features ..... 13 9 19 16 
Women’s news and features... 10 9 12 11 
Uae win caeeeies te 17 10 33 15 
Editorial policy ............. 25 46 11 30 


*Better educated: Attended college at all. 
*Less educated: Did not attend college. 
Less frequently mentioned categories omitted. 
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daily? As Table 8 shows, there was a 
good deal of agreement on the principal 
fault, but less on others. The very size 
which was the most attractive feature 
was also responsible for the most of the 
Post readers’ complaints and half those 
of the former T-H readers. 

All other grievances pale into relative 
insignificance by comparison. Among 
these, however, may be singled out the 
Post readers’ distaste for finding Sokol- 
sky, Riesel and a local 7-H columnist 
in “their” daily. Conversely, small pro- 
portions of the former Times-Herald 
readers grumbled about “the way the 
Post handles the news,” its editorial 
policy, and the fashion in which (from 
their standpoint) the Post had obliter- 
ated most of the 7-H. 

Now what meaning have these vari- 
ous expressions of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction? They indicate that the 
Times-Herald’s former readers, as a 
group, were oriented to the comics and 
the sports section, rather than to the 
editorials in the paper. When their old 
paper’s disappearance was announced, 
they were dismayed. 
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When, however, they began receiving 
the combined paper from their old 
newsboys, they continued to find the 
same comic strips, the same sports sec- 
tion, even most of the same columnists. 
Many of them could continue reading 
the paper daily, just as they always had, 
with no real awareness of any change 
resulting from the merger. It was not 
surprising to have several of our re- 
spondents tell us: “So far as I’m con- 
cerned, it’s still the Times-Herald.” Un- 
der the circumstances, one can see why 
the chief irritation with the new paper 
would be that its increased advertising, 
comics, columns, etc., made it “harder 
to find things.” 

One can understand, too, why, al- 
though varying small percentages said 
they missed Pegler, or one of the two 
local columnists, who had been picked 
up by the News, they were unwilling to 
substitute the latter paper for the Post 
and Times Herald. Already, only three 
months after the merger, they were be- 
ginning to accept the combined daily as 
their own. 


TABLE 8 


Aspects of Combined Paper Judged Worse Than in Predecessor Papers by 
Pre-Merger Readers of Each 





Regular Readers of: 











Times-Herald 
Post & Star 
Aspect of Paper at all at all & Post &/or News only 
Content: 
News coverage, “the way they 
handle the news”.............++- 1% 6% 2% 6% 8% 
Editorial policy ..........6eeeeee: 1 5 2 7 5 
CRIN. oe cece cccccestevecces 7 1 0 1 1 
“T-H has lost its identity”.......... 0 6 4 6 6 
Physical Characteristics: 
Print, typ@, G86. 20. ccccccsccccccces 1 7 1 13 4 
Size (too big, bulky, hard to find 
BRIE) ce vcccreccnccccccceccces 22 24 9 24 31 

















Newspaper ‘Opinion Leaders’ and 
Processes of Standardization 


BY WARREN BREED* 


The author hypothesizes an “arterial process” which would bring 
about a high degree of uniformity among U. S. newspapers, even 
if economic competition and political diversity could be in- 
creased. Better editors and reporters, with professional stand- 
ards, seem to be the best hope for counteracting this tendency. 





> MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS HAVE 
passed since Marlen Pew, on returning 
from a trip across the country, re- 
marked that “Hundreds of newspapers, 
though published in cities scattered 
from coast to coast, were as like as so 
many peas in a pod.”' This uniformity, 
or standardization, of the content of 
American newspapers has often been 
noted, and deserves analysis. 


Standardization signifies that various 
papers (1) contain the same or similar 
items, and (2) that these are styled and 
arranged in the same or similar ways. 
One particular aspect of standardiza- 
tion, which will be the focus of the 
present article, is the tendency of many 
papers to feature the same stories atop 
their front pages, to the exclusion of 
others. 


Several factors contributing to stand- 
ardization come easily to mind: wire 
services and syndicates, supplying dif- 
ferent papers with identical material in 


*The author, a former new man, is now 
assistant professor of sociology at Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. This article is an out- 
growth of his Ph.D. dissertation in socio at 
Columbia University under the direction of Prof. 
Robert K. Merton and Prof. Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 

*In Editor & Publisher, April 22, 1933, p. 82. 
Pew was long the editor of Editor & Publisher. 


great quantities; publicity handouts dis- 
tributed widely; chain ownership; and 
the tendency of most publishers to 
maintain a conservative political policy. 
The present essay will suggest a series 
of further factors which have received 
little attention. 

It is true, of course, that these indi- 
vidual newspapers are indeed reporting 
the events of the same nation and the 
same world. Thus one would expect 
that every editor would feature an ob- 
viously “big” story such as the out- 
break of a war, the outcome of a cru- 
cial congressional action, or a policy- 
making speech by the chief executive. 
Critics of standardization feel, however, 
that the press often exhibits conformity 
hardly justified by the value of the par- 
ticular stories displayed at the top of 
page one by hundreds of editors. 

What seems worthy of study, then, is 
the process by which editors select the 
top stories they will feature on a given 
day. If, as may be assumed, individual 
editors are not entirely dependent on 
their own personal criteria of selection, 
how in fact are the top stories chosen? 
Who, or what, constitute the guides of 
editors? Certainly editors do not follow 
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governmental leaders’ suggestions as to 
top stories, and would resent such an 
inference. It is basic in the ideology of 
the free and responsible press that each 
editor is free to decide what his paper 
will feature or ignore. The existence of 
standardization, however, especially as 
regards the featuring of certain “top” 
stories rather than many alternative sto- 
ries, may “ave consequences for the 
working of democracy. These possible 
consequences will be discussed, follow- 
ing an account of some further and 
little-recognized factors promoting con- 
formity. 

That these factors exist appears evi- 
dent from the writer’s study of the 
processes of newspaper control? (as 
differentiated from content, audience 
and effect). During this study some 120 
newspapermen—editors and staffers— 
were interviewed with relation to “con- 
trol,” or editorial production, of the 
paper. The interviews took a conversa- 
tional form, and averaged well over an 
hour each in duration. 

Several “standardizing” 
were discerned. 


processes 


¥> AS THE OBSERVER WATCHES NEWS- 
men at work, he notices that they are 
great readers of newspapers.’ In the 
newsroom, if a man is not working or 
chatting, the chances are that he is 
reading a paper. This rather pedestrian 
truth entered—and advanced—the in- 
vestigation, however, only when in an 
early interview a Michigan editor 


* Warren Breed, “The Newspa , News 
and Society” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
of Sociology, Columbia University, 

1952; and Ann Arbor, University Microfilms). 
Another phase of the study is reported in Warren 
Breed, “Social Control in the Newsroom: A 
Functional Analysis,” Social Forces, 33:326~-35 


sary Bw 

° ers interviewed said they read about five 
ae a day, editors claimed seven. Breed, 
“The Newspaperman, News and Society,” pp. 
103, 134. The term staffers embraces reporters, re- 
write men, copy readers, etc. 
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(30,000) * said, in response to the rou- 
tine question about which papers he 
read fairly regularly: 

I look at the New York Times and 
the Herald Tribune, too, to see how they 
handle the news. 

Fortuitously, the interviewer asked, 
“Does this help you in playing your 
news?” 


Yes. (Pause.) But we don’t neces- 
sarily ape them; we always give a local 
story the biggest play... . 

This became a consistent pattern in 
the interviews. An editor would be 
asked if the “play” of other papers 
helped him decide which stories were 
worth page one. Regularly, he would 
agree, then rapidly would back out, 
usually to affirm that he didn’t copy the 
other paper, and that local stories, or 
later big stories, always rated over those 
featured in the paper read. Two forces 
seemed to be at work upon the editor: 
he wanted to acknowledge the aid from 
other papers, yet as a professional, he 
wanted to maintain his autonomy.° 

While it is clear that many editors 
are independent, or “inner-directed” 
about their decisions regarding news 
judgment, it also seems evident that one 
paper influences a:.other, as regards the 
journalistically vital matter of page one 
play. The influence goes “down,” from 
larger papers to smaller ones, as if the 
editor is employing, in absentia, the edi- 
tors of the larger paper to help “make 
up” his page.* How true this is in any 





* Figures given after a newsman’s locality indi- 
cate the circulation range of his paper. 

* This response pattern is analogous to that of 
congressmen, who displayed some reluctance to 
admit that opinion polls correctly portrayed and 
measured public opinion (and, presumably, the 
influence of polis on themselves and their votes). 
George F. is, “The essman Looks at 
the Polls,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 4:229-31 
(June 1940). 

"A form of influence was seen in the 
ys of radio in the 1920s. “In the good 
old days, news commentators got their material 
largely by buying late editions of the afternoon 
papers, jotting down a few notes and marching 
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particular case is an empirical question; 
some editors are surer of their judgment 
than others. 

The pattern of influences seems to 
assume an “arterial” form, analogous 
(although in reverse) to the dendritic 
geological pattern by which rills, run- 
nels and freshets flow into brooks and 
streams which in turn join the great 
river. For instance, we would expect 
that, say, a county weekly in Iowa will 
“look up to” the nearest daily for some 
guidance as to news values. The small 
daily, in turn, will scan the nearby big- 
city papers which are checking the Des 
Moines Register’s front page. Register 
editors will be reading papers (we 
would expect) from such regional cen- 
ters as Chicago, Minneapolis and St. 
Louis. In addition, they, together with 
most other editors, will also see one or 
two of the near-national papers: the 
New York Times," the Herald Tribune, 
and the Christian Science Monitor. 
These journals are so widely mentioned 
by newsmen as “papers they see fairly 
regularly” that they take on new signifi- 
cance as “opinion leaders” for hundreds 
of smaller papers. Similar patterns 
could be found in other areas of life, 
especially other vehicles of mass cul- 
ture (movies, radio, advertising, etc.), 
and in business, family and educational 
activities.* 
up to the microphone.” T. R. Carskadon, quoted 
in George L. Bird and Frederic E. Merwin, The 
Newspaper and Society (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1942), p. 542. The pattern also occurs in 
this form in communities moving from “folk” to 
“urban” status; the writer once watched a radio 
news broadcast in Saltillo, Mexico, in which the 
announcer simply sead news from a newspaper. 

*Thus the Times, with some 500,000 circula- 
tion, may have far greater national influence than 
the New York Daily News, with its 2,000,000 
circulation. Also, of course, the two papers are 


read for different purposes, and the Times is 
probably read more by “important” people (opin- 
ion leaders) 


*For the influence stemming from larger to 
smaller cities in other ways, see R. D. McKenzie, 
The Metropolitan Community (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1933), chap. 8. It is quite clear, inci- 
dentally, that news, in the American sense, is 
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WV} ACTUAL PROOF THAT THE ARTERIAL 
pattern exists, of course, would require 
experimental study. The front page of a 
“big” paper would have to be checked 
against several “satellite” papers in its 
area, and an accurate count kept of 
similarities and differences for equiva- 
lent time-intervals. Especially close 
watch would focus on “breaks” in the 
news pattern, to see whether the smaller 
papers “switched” to the play taken by 
the leader. Distant papers would serve 
as controls. Short of such an experi- 
ment, however, the following evidence 
can be marshalled to substantiate the 
arterial hypothesis. 

1. The great amount of newspaper 
reading by newsmen. This does not 
prove influence, but it is logical to ex- 
pect that newsmen read papers not 
purely for information alone, but also 
to apply their reading to their own 
work. Continued exposure to a set of 
stimuli predisposes the individual to de- 
veloping a favorable frame of attention, 
at least when the source of the stimuli 
(in this case, other papers) is valued by 
the individual.® 

2. Interview responses. No editor 
flatly stated that he did not check other 
papers for their news-play. Most, in 
fact, tended to acknowledge the arterial 
effect. Here is what some said: 

Definitely. You want the help of oth- 
er people—other men who have had 
lots of experience in preparing their 
front pages. It's a must. For example, 


the news editor and I will go to the ex- 
change desk, and compare the handling 





heavily weighted in favor of urban, rather than 
rural, activities. The phrase “opinion leaders” 
was originally su in Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
Bernard Berelson and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s 
Choice (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948), chap. 5. 

*For a systematic discussion of this principle 
and related principles, see Charles E. Osgood and 
—_ H. Tannenbaum, “Attitude Change and 
the Principle of Congruity,” in Wilbur Schramm, 
ed., The Process Effects of Mass Communi- 
cation (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1954), pp. 251-60. 
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of stories in various papers. (Managing 
editor, Ohio, 90,000.) 

I rely on these other good papers for 
help in news jud t, and on the bet- 
ter radio broadcasts. (Editor, Ohio, 
25,000. ) 


To a certain extent, you get a con- 
sensus, i ly in state stories. I 
don’t check them with that in mind. But 
if I'm in doubt sometimes, I check an 
early edition of a (state ital) A 
so I can keep with m tently de kahes. 
(Editor, Midwest, 30,000.) 

Sometimes I will see the (Philadel- 

hia) Inquirer, and get ideas for my 

lines. (Wire editor, Pennsylvania, 
25,000.) 

Sure, like everything else, you learn 
from the good points of others. There’s 
a herd instinct over the American press; 
they follow a certain line to succeed— 
the line which seems successful for the 
bigger papers. (Editor, Midwest, 
40,000, ) 


You always study the other guy’s 

front page. (Editor, East, 40,000.) 

A comment by a managing editor to his 
wire editor, overheard by the researcher 
while observing city desk action on a 
Pennsylvania daily (30,000), was: 
“What did the New York papers do 
with this story?” 

3. Scattered suggestions from the 
literature. Rosten was struck by the in- 
fluence exerted by such papers as the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune, 
the Baltimore Sun, the Washington 
Post and the Star, and also by colum- 
nists—Clapper, Mallon, Krock, Allen 
and Pearson. “The influence exerted by 
writers for the New York Times, for 
example, is thus very great: the facts in 
a New York Times dispatch will be 
copied widely and incorporated—in 
whole or in part—into news accounts 
going to papers all over the country.” *° 
Elsewhere, Rosten added: “Newspapers 
supply a reporter with information 
which he incorporates, consciously or 


“Leo Rosten, The Washington Correspondents 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937), pp. 94-5. 
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not, into his own dispatches; they influ- 
ence his personal political attitude and 
his professional activity.”** T. R. Caw- 
ley of the Gannett group has opined 
that perhaps what a newsman considers 
news is “measured by his reading of the 
big dailies.”** Smith and Rheuark quote 
a Pennsylvania editor as saying that 
“the best news tips come from newspa- 
pers themselves. . . . A building boom 
in Pittsburgh . . . may reveal a tiny 
boom in the correspondent’s own com- 
munity.”** Allen, while confining his 
statement to editorials (but presumably 
news-play would operate similarly), 
said “For 40 years the great editorial 
page of the New York World was the 
textbook of editorial writers throughout 
the country. It was consciously imitated 
by newspapers everywhere.” ** 


Y> SPECULATION AS TO SOME POSSIBLE 
reasons why newsmen do so much 
newspaper reading may add some clari- 
fication to the pattern: (1) Many edi- 
tors require staffers to be acquainted 
with late developments on reporting for 
work, ready to “follow up” in later edi- 
tions what happened in time for an 
earlier paper. (2) It is professionally 
advantageous for a staffer to keep up, 
both on the news itself and on newspa- 
per techniques. (3) Newsmen are not 
busy at all times during their eight-hour 
day, newspapers are inevitably present 
in all newsrooms, and it may “look bet- 
ter” to be seen reading than to be mere- 
ly sitting. (4) News becomes a “value” 
to the newsman, a phenomenon he 
rates highly and identifies with; this is 
possibly so true that he prefers to read 


" [bid., 





. 169. 

“In Edttorially Speaking, Rochester, n.d., IV, 
pp. 14-17. 

“™C. R. F. Smith and Kathryn M. Rheuark, 
Management of Newspaper Correspondents (Ba- 
ton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1944), p. 55. 

“Eric W. Allen, “The Editorial Page 


Twentieth Century,” 
cit., p. 310. 


in the 
in Bird and Merwin, op. 











papers than, say, to work in his spare 
office time doing research or planning 
a local feature. (5) If there are any 
characteristics common to the emotion- 
al and mental make-up of the newspa- 
perman, one may be a tendency to rest- 
lessness, a searching for something he 
cannot pin down. One could “search 
forever” in newspapers. (6) Reading 
newspapers probably fills certain needs 
of relaxation and a sense of adequacy 
(as when he discovers a story which he 
could have handled better). In any 
event, the newsman does much news- 
paper reading, and one would be hard 
put to claim he is not influenced by this 
repeated experience. 


There are some situations which lim- 
it, or even negate, the working of the 
arterial effect. The big local story gen- 
eraly outranks the big national or world 
story, and here the local editor has his 
own decision to make about relative 
newsworthiness. The more recent story 
is preferred to the top story in the big 
city paper, which was printed hours 
earlier and at some distance. 

In a city with competing papers, an 
interesting pattern may occur. If one 
paper breaks a story of less than para- 
mount interest, the other will sometimes 
ignore or de-emphasize it. An excellent 
example was found in Trenton. The re- 
searcher, in checking five weeks’ issues 
of both papers, noted that the Trento- 
nian in several issues featured, on page 
one, news of federal aid to a local slum- 
clearance project amounting to some 
$700,000. The Trenton Times barely 
noted the development with a few lines 
at the bottom of its weekly city council 
stories. City hall reporters on both 
dailies were aware of this discrepancy. 
The Trentonian reporter, on being in- 
terviewed, said that he had “broken” 
the story (i.e., published it first), figured 
it was big news, and followed it up. He 
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believed the Times was not using it be- 
cause he was “riding” it. The Times re- 
porter corroborated this, indicating that 
it was Times policy not to play second 
fiddle to the other (much newer and 
smaller) paper. Thus readers of the two 
papers received a markedly different 
version of the slum clearance situation. 


The arterial effect can also work in 
reverse, where the bigger paper is sus- 
pect. One wire editor (eastern 30,000) 
said, “If I see Hearst giving a story a 
big blast, I'll double check it for a 
phony angle.” Similar attitudes among 
some Midwest newsmen were voiced 
concerning the Chicago Tribune. 


Several kinds of suggestive evidence 
have been advanced that the arterial 
process in fact exists. A further set of 
data which could support the argument 
deals with the career pattern of news- 
men. Respondents were asked where 
men went on leaving their paper. By far 
the greatest proportion went to larger 
papers, or to wire services. The associ- 
ate editor of a Midwest paper (40,000) 
said that in 31 years only two departing 
staffers had gone to smaller papers. 
Here we have another reason why news- 
men follow larger papers: they may 
work for one some day. 


Y> THE EXISTENCE OF SUCH A PHENOM- 
enon prompts the question “Why?” 
Why is it that many editors seek gui- 
dance from larger papers? Here again 
some tentative suggestions will be es- 


sayed, as points of departure for further 
research. 


1. Journalism lacks a body of tested 
knowledge about news judgment. The 
learned disciplines—medicine, science, 
engineering, etc.—have built up, 
through research, a body of systematic 
theory and principles. Journalism, with 
few exceptions, has not. Therefore, 
what criteria of relative newsworthiness 
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can the small-city editor apply?’ 
Which of the scores of stories reaching 
his office any day merit page one? At 
best, he has certain traditional rules of 
thumb concerning news values (names, 
money, sex, scandal, war, conflict, etc.). 
He does know, however, that the New 
York Times employs many experienced 
specialists to make decisions about rela- 
tive news importance. It is a short step 
for him to follow such a paper as the 
Times. 

2. Following the news judgment of 
larger papers furnishes the newsman on 
a smaller paper a feeling of satisfaction, 
or a rationalization, that he has per- 
formed his job adequately. An eastern 
staffer said that the wire editor of his 
paper compared his own news decisions 
with those of the Times as “proof he’s 
O. K.” The staffer then asked, “Is this 
why front pages all over the country 
look the same?” A second staffer noted 
that if an editor questions a newsman’s 
judgment, the latter can point to a 
larger (and thus prestigeful) paper and 
show that the big-town editors “agreed 
with him.” 

3. There is scattered evidence that 
many papers are understaffed. Costs of 
publishing are up and profits are down. 
Staffers consequently have little time to 
examine each piece of news for its in- 
trinsic worth. Only the big papers em- 
ploy editors who do nothing but sift and 
evaluate dispatches. The small-town 
man, aware of this, places faith in the 
larger paper and the validity of its news 
judgment. 


” Walter noted the editor’s dilemma 
in his classic lic Opinion, first blished in 
1922. “Without standardization without stereo- 


judgments, without a fairly 
ruthless disregard of subtlety, the editor would 
" Public Opinion (New 
York: Penguin, 1946), p. 267. The problem of 
has yet to receive adequate ° 
An empirical study is Walter B. 
and Robert F. Harrel, Vocational Studies in Jour- 
— — York: Columbia University Press, 
1931), Part I. 
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4. A final—and more tenuous—line 
of reasoning to explain the pattern of 
“follow the opinion leader” would stem 
from something we might call the drive 
toward cosmopolitanism. Small cities 
show signs of yearning to be bigger; 
small papers often seek to increase their 
size or appearance of size. They may do 
this by employing big-city “circus” 
make-up and featuring world, rather 
than local, news. No American city is 
isolated from larger cities. Urbanism, 
through the mass media, travel and mi- 
gration has spread its influence widely 
into non-urban places. Bigness has often 
been termed an American value. That 
the small paper may try to simulate the 
bigger one, then, is not surprising. One 
hears small-town people speaking apol- 
ogetically about “our little town,” “our 
little police force,” “our little newspaper 
here in town.” Small city institutions 
are small, and in American culture big- 
ness is coveted. From such considera- 
tions of American values about bigness 
and status, it could follow that the arte- 
rial pattern is a normal response. 


What about the reverse pattern of in- 
fluence: do small papers influence big 
ones? Available data indicate that they 
do not. Newsmen, asked which papers 
they read regularly, seldom mentioned 
smaller papers. Frequently one reporter 
is assigned to check the smaller papers 
of the surrounding shopping area, to 
clip items for rewriting. This varies in- 
versely with the number of “string” 
(part-time) correspondents maintained 
by the paper. An example of the “big 
city” orientation of newsmen is the 
case of the county editor of an eastern 
paper (30,000). Although responsible 
for news in the environs, he had never 
seen a copy of the weekly paper from a 
town 15 miles away, but he knew well 
the papers from larger cities. 


It seems significant that while news- 











men will perhaps not be surprised about 
a discussion of the arterial pattern, it 
generally exists below the threshold of 
their conscious mind. Only one news- 
man contacted in the survey verbalized 
a statement of the pattern before it was 
broached by the interviewer. In much 
the same way, pre-literate people may 
be unaware of the functions of some of 
their folkways. 


@> THERE ARE OTHER FACTORS ENCOUR- 
aging uniformity in news selection: 

The wire budget. This device is a list 
of the stories that wire services send to 
subscribing papers at the start of each 
news-day, stories they believe will be 
“tops” that day. National budgets (the 
United Press uses the term “editors 
schedule”) list scme ten stories. These 
are supplemented by occasional later 
notes about “upcoming” big stories, and 
by regional and state budgets. The prac- 
tice dates from the early 1920s. 


Some wire editors use the budget 
more than others. It would seem that, as 
with the arterial effect, the smaller and 
less experienced editors use it most. All 
editors contacted, however, looked at it 
each day. Some comments: 


It is used religiously. It immediately 
enables you to look forward to what's 
coming—makes make-up easier. You 
can almost make up your paper without 
seeing the news—just by using the budg- 
et. (Ohio managing editor, 90,000.) 

You know they’re (budgeted stories) 
im t, so you can use ’em. (Ohio 
editor, 30,000.) 

Each day the wire service sends out 
its budget of the big stuff, and the boss 
follows that. (Assistant wire editor, 
eastern, 40,000.) 

The managing editor . . . makes up 
the paper, but doesn’t see the story—he 
depends on me for that. But he makes 
up the paper without reading the copy 
—either local or wire stuff. Just uses the 
budget, and the report on what the city 
editor has about local stuff. (News edi- 
tor, eastern, 60,000.) 


Newspaper “Opinion Leaders” 
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More independent editors allowed 
that the budget was a handy device but 
that they had their own sense of news 
values and judged accordingly. The 
comments given above, however, sug- 
gest how critical the items listed on the 
budget can be. One wants to know, who 
selects the budget items? 


Interviews with AP executives in 
New York disclosed that the decision 
about budget items is made by the gen- 
eral news editor, who works an eight- 
hour shift, and his two assistants who 
take the other shifts. AP bureaus send 
to New York a budget line or budget 
offering, suggesting their biggest stories 
for the day. The general news editor de- 
cides which will form the budget. 


The service message on page one dis- 
play. The “service message,” or “play 
message,” is close kin to the budget, but 
less prominent. The New York Times 
syndicate sends to clients a report of 
the stories it is featuring on page one 
that night, and also which stories the 
Herald Tribune is featuring. It would 
be expected that a New England editor, 
say, who changed his make-up after re- 
ceiving the Times message, would skew 
his shifts in the indicated direction. 
Wire services also sometimes transmit 
notes about the play being given by big 
papers. One editor (eastern, 15,000) 
said: 

The UP sends out play messages at 
night... we do some studying and 
soul-searching if the big papers are play- 
ing something up and we've minimized 
it. (So you do revamp in this case?) 
Well, we do plenty of analyzing and 
considering about it. 

Clipping and pasting. An “old-timer,” 
a reporter who had drifted from paper 
to paper in pre-Guild years, made this 
remark: 

A newspaperman never thinks up 
anything new; he copies stuff from oth- 
er papers. 
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City editors are still observed clipping 
items from other papers for re-working. 
Sometimes a reporter will simply re- 
write the same material with a new 
twist; sometimes he will use the clip as a 
point of departure and gather new ma- 
terial on the story. A reporter (eastern, 
25,000) said: 


I'm the early man in the morning. I 
. clip the morning paper for each 
man’s beat... . 


Another reporter (eastern, 60,000) 
showed a reason for the practice, and 
criticized it a moment later: 


Around 8 a.m., the local officials 
aren't on the job yet . . . you can’t call 
them, so we'll just copy it right out of 
the morning paper. . . . Every morning 
the boss gives me the morning eg 
stories of the day. . . . Confidentially, 
if adh watching, I toss ‘em in the 

Burns me up to think I 

can’t cover my beat... . 

Local handling of wire copy. Wire 
stories are seldom changed significantly 
by local papers. When the copy arrives 
on a “ticker,” the copy editor generally 
confines his efforts to marking capital 
letters, and “chopping” from the bot- 
tom for space reasons. In recent years 
wire copy is sent to many newspapers in 
coded tape form which automatically 
activates the local typesetting machine; 
any changes would require considerable 
work. The technological innovation is 
thus insuring even closer conformity to 
the national pattern. On only one paper 
visited did editors do any considerable 
altering of wire copy; this was a “liber- 
al” daily near Washington and New 
York, thus in a position to check wire 
stories, when suspect, with sources in 
those news capitals. 


V> IT APPEARS, THEN, THAT STANDARDI- 
zation of newspapers exists. Now we 
can ask: How does standardization jibe 
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with the ideals of democracy? Specifi- 
city requires that we briefly characterize 
democracy. For the present purposes, 
the following six characteristics of de- 
mocracy may suffice: 

1. Elective, rather than appointive, 
Officials. 

2. Reliance on discussion over policy 
issues, which in turn means that the 
channels of discussion must be kept 
open to all: good government is not an 


acceptable alternative to self-govern- 
ment. 

3. Belief in the essential dignity of 
the individual, regardless of his status, 
and the belief that the individual is ra- 
tional and therefore capable of intelli- 
gent discussion. 

4. The opportunities and freedoms of 
the civil liberties, including the freedom 
4 eee the oe gem the freedom of 
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5. The separation and balance of in- 
terests, to the end that no one group 
dominates the activities of others. 

6. The process of peaceful change, in 
which forms of government and the 
economy are not fixed, but subject to 
modification. 

It will be seen that standardization, as 
seen in the arterial effect and other de- 
vices short of autonomy, falls short of 
achieving the level of performance re- 
quired by the criteria of democracy. In 
each of the six characteristics, except 
the first, democratic norms would de- 
mand more independence of the indi- 
vidual editor. 

Criticisms of the press from the point 
of view of democracy usually point to 
the class basis of press ownership (“the 
one-party press,” etc.),’* or to the in- 
creasing number of one-publisher cities 

(Continued on Page 328) 





“For an old and corruscating blast on this 
thesis, see Upton Sinclair, The Brass Check (Pas- 
adena: The Author, 1920). For a recent study, 
see Nathan Blumberg, One-Party Press? (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1954); the inter- 
pretations based on data in this study are open 
to argument. 


























Eisenhower and the Press: 
The First Two Years 


BY JAMES E. POLLARD 


In a continuation of his The Presidents and the Press studies, the 
director of the Ohio State University School of Journalism fol- 
lows President Eisenhower's relations with the press during his 
first two years in office. He also discusses the extension of the 
Presidential news conference to include TV cameras. 





@ DESPITE A NATURAL UNSURENESS 
that marked the early months of his ad- 
ministration, Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
his first year in office made rapid prog- 
ress in his press relations. Half way 
through his term there was marked im- 
provement and he was on a generally 
sound footing with the correspondents. 
He averaged a news conference about 
every two weeks, less often than his 
predecessor, Harry S. Truman, and 
considerably less often than Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


On the whole, the correspondents 
had few complaints about their rela- 
tions with Mr. Eisenhower. At one 
stage a complaint was voiced that a 
succession of news conferences had fa- 
vored the afternoon papers and radio 
stations. The schedule was altered 
shortly to give the correspondents for 
the “AM’s” a better break. 


For his press secretary, the President 
was fortunate in his choice of James C. 
Hagerty, a longtime member of the 
New York Times staff. Hagerty and his 
assistant, Murray Snyder, enjoy the 
confidence of the correspondents and 
Hagerty’s work in that difficult job has 
been sound and effective. 

Mr. Eisenhower was no stranger to 
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the press when he entered the White 
House. He dealt with the correspon- 
dents variously in North Africa, in the 
European Theater, as commander of 
U. S. occupation forces in Germany, as 
U. S. Army chief of staff, as president 
of Columbia University, as supreme 
commander of the Allied Powers in 
Europe, and especially during the 1952 
campaign. 

But there was a sharp difference be- 
tween his status as a ranking military 
commander, as a university president or 
even as a presidential candidate and that 
of U. S. President. His slightest utter- 
ance from the White House might have 
repercussions around the world. 


There were two major developments 
in the conduct of his news conferences. 
One was the increasing use of the direct 
quotation, coupled with the President’s 
frequent resort to an official statement 
on pertinent topics to open his news 
conference. By so doing he anticipated 
questions he knew would be forth- 
coming. 

The more spectacular development 
was the extension of the news confer- 
ence to the medium of television. The 
first telecasts were on film which was 
released after Secretary Hagerty had an 
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opportunity to screen it. The first news 
conference so televised occurred Janu- 
ary 19, 1955. 

The importance of this development 
can hardly be overestimated. While it 
was made clear only occasional news 
conferences would be so filmed and re- 
corded, the important thing was that the 
precedent was set. On such occasions 
the President, as it were, was speaking 
directly to the American public and, in- 
deed, the world public. 

When such a policy, under proper 
and necessary safeguards, was suggested 
early in the administration, the reply 
was that it would not be in the public 
interest. On the contrary, it was very 
much in the public interest. Another re- 
sult of this development was to put the 
newspapers and radio and television on 
a more equal footing. If the frequency 
of the telecasts permitted were to in- 
crease or especially if live telecasts were 
to be permitted, it might change the pat- 
tern of newspaper and radio coverage 
of the conferences. 

Two other developments marked the 
first two years of the Eisenhower rela- 
tions with the press. Unlike some of his 
predecessors, he was slow to use the 
traditional “No comment” in reply to 
questions. But several times, because of 
touchy international relations, he pur- 
posely held no news conference so as 
not to risk adding to the mounting 
tension. 

Like both of his immediate predeces- 
sors, President Eisenhower has some- 
thing of a temper. There were times at 
his news conferences when it was an ef- 
fort to keep it under control. Yet the 
clenched knuckles, the rising color and 
the biting emphasis he can employ un- 
der such circumstances were evidences 
of the restrained Eisenhower choler. 

Less than a month after election day, 
the President-elect made history when 
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he took off on a secret flight to Korea 
to see that war-torn land for himself. 
His small party included six reporters 
and photographers. Six days later the 
story was cleared under the dateline 
“With Eisenhower in Korea, Dec. 5.” 
and the details of the trip began to un- 
fold after the President-elect had left 
Korea. 

In his first eight months in office he 
held only 14 news conferences. His first 
news conference occurred February 17, 
1953. This was followed by one more 
in February, three each in March and 
April, two in May, only one in June 
and three in July. At his first official 
session with the reporters he altered 
the normal pattern of such occasions by 
ending the conference himself. 

In other respects, he conformed in 
the main to his immediate predecessors’ 
practices. He addressed annual meetings 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. He gave no per- 
sonal interviews. 

In an unprecedented move early in 
his administration, he helped to obtain 
the release of William Oatis, Associated 
Press correspondent, who had been sen- 
tenced to 10 years in prison in Czecho- 
slovakia for alleged espionage. The 
President wrote Czech President Anto- 
nin Zapotacky in Oatis’ behalf. 

To go back, there had been discom- 
fiting rumors that the incoming admin- 
istration might not hold news confer- 
ences regularly. Two weeks before the 
inauguration, Secretary Hagerty de- 
clined to say what the Eisenhower pol- 
icy would be.’ Following his election, 
the President-elect refused to hold news 
conferences on the ground that he had 
no authority until actually in office. 

But Secretary Hagerty announced 
January 21 that Mr. Eisenhower would 





* Columbus Dispatch (AP), Jan. 3, 1953. 











definitely hold news conferences, prob- 
ably once a week. He disclosed also that 
“live” radio and television participation 
would be permitted in a manner to be 
determined later. The decision to con- 
tinue the news conferences won edito- 
rial approval throughout the country. 
To the Columbus Citizen, this policy 
was one that promised public gain. Two 
days later, it called the news confer- 
ences a “Window to the White House.” ? 
It was announced also about this time 
that Mrs. Eisenhower would hold news 
conferences from “time to time,” but 
with political topics taboo.* 

As with his predecessor, the Eisen- 
hower news conferences were held in 
the fourth floor conference room of the 
old State Department building. Secre- 
tary Hagerty himself, meanwhile, was 
holding two press conferences daily— 
at 10:30 a.m. and at 4 p.m. There had 
been some grumbling over the adminis- 
tration’s slowness in getting the Presi- 
dential news conferences under way. 

On the eve of the first news confer- 
ence, Walter Lippmann commented 
that a triangular relationship existed 
among the White House, the capitol 
and the newspapers. Unless the new 
President, like Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
managed to make himself the chief 
source of the most important news, 
Lippmann warned, the Presidential 
news conference would deteriorate be- 
cause of the President’s failure to take 
advantage of it to exercise his leader- 
ship.* 

The new administration made one 
useful change in news conference pro- 
cedure. Except for one man each from 
the State and Defense Departments, 
government publicity men were exclud- 


2 Jan. 24, 1953. 
2 She held her first news conference March 11, 
1953, with about 100 men and women 


present. 
*In his “Today and Tomorrow,” Feb. 2, 1953. 
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ed to make more room for the working 
press. During the Truman regime as 
many as 30 or more government men 
attended the news conferences. 


@ THE INITIAL EISENHOWER CONFER- 
ence drew more than 250 correspon- 
dents, including Mikhail Fedorov, Tass 
correspondent.’ The President, after 
posing briefly for the news photogra- 
phers, disposed first of the troublesome 
rumor that he had developed consider- 
able antagonism toward the press. He 
could not understand, he said, why any- 
one should feel that he had any hostil- 
ity toward the press. He had found the 
press eager only to get at the truth and 
it had been open-handed and forthright 
about it. This kind of relationship, he 
promised, would continue.* Next the 
President brought up five other topics 
and in the 15 minutes that were left the 
correspondents got in 18 questions be- 
fore he left for an appointment. The 
conference lasted 32 minutes. 

In the eyes of Arthur Krock, veteran 
chief of the New York Times Washing- 
ton bureau, Mr. Eisenhower made an 
auspicious start. “No President... 
since the beginning of White House 
press conferences in Woodrow Wilson’s 
time,” he wrote, “has given a stronger 
impression of sincerity, mental integ- 
rity, devotion to the basic Constitution- 
al system and amiability than Dwight 
D. Eisenhower conveyed today. . . .”" 
Bert Andrews, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, also approved. All in all, he 
wrote, “Mr. Eisenhower stacks up well 
against his two predecessors. . . . How 
well he will do when, and if, the going 
gets rougher, time will tell.”* 


* Time, the New York Times, and the New 
York Herald Tribune gave the number as 294, 
the A.P. as 256. 

a ead York Herald Tribune transcript, Feb. 18, 
1953. 

™New York Times, Feb. 18, 1953. 

* New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 22, 1953. 
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As might have been expected, not all 
of the correspondents agreed. One who 
had asked a question complained that 
“He treated me like a Gl,” and a 
woman reporter said the President 
talked so long himself that it amounted 
to an “effective filibuster” and left rela- 
tively little time for questions.® 

At the start of this conference the 
President was described as “nervous 
and apprehensive” although he soon 
took command of the situation. By the 
end of a month, however, it was being 
said that he had mastered the news con- 
ference technique. Eight days elapsed 
between his first two news conferences. 
At his second appearance, he answered 
24 questions and expressed a willing- 
ness to meet Stalin in an effort to com- 
pose East-West differences, but only on 
the basis of safeguards. He also de- 
fended his appointment of Charles E. 
Bohlen as ambassador to Russia to 
which Senator McCarthy had objected. 
This news conference was terminated 
when a correspondent, reverting to cus- 
tom, said “Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent!” *° 


The President began his March 19 
news conference with a statement to the 
effect that the recent shooting down by 
Russia of U.S. planes did not neces- 
sarily mean any ominous change in So- 
viet policy. At his March 26 confer- 
ence the President once more declined 
to be drawn into a discussion of Sena- 
tor McCarthy, a position he repeated at 
his April 2 conference. At the outset of 
the March 26 conference, press photog- 
raphers again took pictures of him. He 
turned to Secretary Hagerty to ask, “Is 
this going to be a regular thing?” Hag- 
erty replied that this was going to be 
“the last one.” By agreement, the pho- 





*John S. . “The Editor's Notebook,” 
Detroit Free Press, Feb. 22, 1953. 
” Ohio State Journal (AP), Feb. 26, 1953. 
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tographers stayed away from his next 
conference." 

In his April 16 address before the 
ASNE in Washington, the President 
made a major statement of U.S. for- 
eign policy. He spelled out a 10-point 
statement in which he outlined a frame- 
work for world peace to which all na- 
tions could subscribe without endanger- 
ing their national interests. For his own 
country, he declared, “We are ready to 
dedicate our strength to serving the 
needs, rather than the fears of the 
world.” Publisher John S. Knight called 
the Eisenhower statement “a moving, 
momentous pronouncement of faith.” '? 
The Dayton Journal Herald described it 
as “an impressive performance.” Time 
magazine called it “one of the most 
notable policy statements of U.S. his- 
tory.” The general editorial reaction of 
the press was highly favorable. 

At his sixth news conference, April 
23, in the face of “a storm of provoca- 
tive questions” about the McCarthy is- 
sue, the President kept his replies clear 
and calm. He steadfastly refused to be 
drawn publicly into the squabble over 
McCarthyism although he left no doubt 
as to where he stood. Even that early 
he was being needled as to Republican 
prospects in 1954. For this he had a 
quick and smiling reply: if the Repub- 
licans could show a record of progres- 
sive accomplishment looking to the in- 
terest and welfare of all the people, the 
party would be back with an enhanced 
majority. 

The Eisenhower news conferences 
averaged half an hour. The President 
was always prompt and got immediately 
to the work in hand. He stood behind a 
desk and his individual questioners also 
stood and identified themselves before 
posing their questions. There was little 





“ Ibid., April 3, 1953. 
% Detroit Free Press, April 19, 1953. 








of the banter that sometimes cropped 
out under Franklin Roosevelt or Tru- 
man. 

He began his April 30 conference 
with a lengthy major statement on the 
security problem, dealing with military 
and economic policy. He was asked 
whether the decision to stretch out 
NATO's defense build-up represented a 
change in policy. Thumping his desk, he 
replied that there must be a continual 
review of build-up plans. He said the 
defense budget would be cut but de- 
clined to predict the amount. He opened 
his May 7 conference with a policy 
clarifying statement on the need of the 
United States to preserve its basic eco- 
nomic and political freedoms while 
building up military defenses against 
global Communism. The next week the 
President announced that on May 19 he 
would make a radio talk to the nation 
to be followed shortly by a nationwide 
television appearance. As to a proposal 
by Prime Minister Churchill for a top 
level international conference, he said 
he was ready to do anything but that 
U.S. self-respect demanded reasonable 
assurance that progress could be 
made.** 

At his May 28 conference he was 
asked whether he shared the view of 
Senator Taft that “we should forget the 
United Nations so far as the Korean 
war is concerned.” His answer was a 
positive “No!” Then he gave a calm, 
well reasoned elaboration. In reply to 
another question, he maintained that 
Communist China should not be admit- 
ted to membership in the U.N. under 
existing conditions.** 

On the night of June 3, flanked by 
four cabinet members, the President 
gave “the fireside chat” he had prom- 
ised, covering his administration’s first 

% From New York Herald Tribune transcript, 


May 15, 1953. 
“New York Herald Tribune, May 29, 1953. 
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months in office. To achieve peace he 
pledged that his administration would 
neither tolerate a “new Munich” nor 
risk a “general war.” His appearance 
was interpreted as an attempt to put 
Americans at ease as to U. S. policy in 
the critical discussions at Panmunjom. 
But, while he gave assurance of his op- 
position to an expanded war, he made 
it plain that he would not be a party to 
any appeasement of Communism. Pub- 
lic reaction to the program was favor- 
able on the whole, but there were some 
dissenters. Columnist David Lawrence 
called it inadequate.’® 

With July the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration ended its first six months in of- 
fice and there were appraisals of its rec- 
ord to date. At the July 29 conference, 
the President was asked for a self-ap- 
praisal. He said he would be deceitful if 
he tried to make out that everything he 
had hoped to get done had been accom- 
plished. But he insisted that progress 
had been made and his word for it was 
“gradualism.” 


YW! AFTER A SUMMER RESPITE IN COLO- 
rado, the news conferences were re- 
sumed at the end of September. Re- 
porters and photographers followed the 
President to Denver but the New York 
Herald Tribune reported September 27 
that he had refused numerous requests 
for a vacation press conference. The re- 
porters were briefed from time to time, 
however, by Secretary Hagerty. 

At the September 30 conference Mr. 
Eisenhower promised to tell the Ameri- 
can public about Russia’s ability to 
manufacture the H-bomb. Now for the 
first time he resorted to the “No com- 
ment” device. This grew out of a ques- 
tion as to what qualifications he was 
looking for in a Secretary of Labor 
following the resignation of Martin P. 


8 Tbid., June 5, 1953. 
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Durkin. This conference was notable 
also because it produced verbal fire- 
works over the preferential “leak” con- 
cerning the nomination of Governor 
Earl Warren, of California, as chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 

The President opened the conference 
by saying he could confirm “something 
that is certainly by no means news any 
more.” He then officially announced 
Warren’s appointment. Speculation had 
favored Warren but no confirmation 
could be had even after Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell returned from California 
to confer with Warren. But a scant five 
hours later Brownell had invited five 
correspondents to his home. He would 
like to do something for them, he was 
quoted as saying, because they had 
been good to him. He then had told 
them about the impending Warren ap- 
pointment, but strictly “not for attribu- 
tion.” The papers these correspondents 
represented had featured the story the 
next day. 

At the September 30 news confer- 
ence, Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch correspondent, demanded 
of the President, “Is it going to be the 
policy of this administration to leak 
such important news to friendly news- 
papers?” (Soon after he took office the 
President had set up a strict “no leak” 
policy for members of his staff.) His 
reply to Brandt’s question was that he 
had trusted subordinates who might oc- 
casionally leak stories when they felt 
they should. The President added that 
he would try to be fair to the press but 
if the correspondents had any com- 
plaints they should be submitted to Sec- 
retary Hagerty. 

The next day angry reporters con- 
fronted Secretary Hagerty. They asked 
whether he or the President knew in ad- 
vance that Brownell planned to leak the 
story. His reply was hardly calculated to 
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sweeten their tempers. The Associated 
Press reported him to have answered 
hotly, “It is none of your business, but 
the answer is no.”** Since it involved 
White House news policies, it was un- 
derstandable that the reporters felt 
strongly that it was their business. Nor 
was it any wonder that some felt that 
the administration’s press relations had 
deteriorated. John O’Donnell, New 
York Daily News writer, commented 
acidly that “The education of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in the sweet uses of pub- 
licity now turns out to be a complete 
bust.” ?7 

A week later, at his next conference, 
the President was described as showing 
“a new capability for fencing with the 
press.” Earlier, it was pointed out, he 
had nearly always given forthright re- 
plies to questions. On one as to balanc- 
ing the budget he said that with any ad- 
ministration like his budget balancing 
would always be a goal but he was not 
going to say that the budget was going 
to be balanced on July 1, 1955. On a 
question as to the chances of a non- 
aggression agreement with Russia and 
the report that Adlai Stevenson had 
brought him a personal appeal from 
Prime Minister Churchill for an inter- 
national conference, he admitted only 
that the possibility of an agreement was 
being studied and that he had received 
personal greetings from an old friend. 

The correspondents continued to 
press the President as to his intentions 
with respect to politics. At his October 
21 conference he was asked whether he 
would take the stump in the critical 
House and Senate election campaigns 
in 1954. Once more he declined to spell 
out the details. As President he was 
greatly interested in what happened to 
the makeup of the Senate and the 
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House of Representatives, yet he did 
not intend to make his office an agency 
to serve partisan politics. It was his idea 
that while he was elected by only a part 
of the population he was President of 
all the people. He intended, therefore, 
not to become entangled in partisan 
contests on the local level. Columnist 
David Lawrence, commenting on this 
conference, wrote that the President 
was “beginning to handle himself at his 
press conferences more and more like a 
veteran.” ** This was echoed by Roscoe 
Drummond, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, who remarked that “Even 
though he may not always enjoy it— 
and who would?—President Eisenhower 
is meeting the press with increasing 
skill, candor and good will.” ** 

Not everyone agreed. On a television 
program a few days later, Raymond P. 
Brandt, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Washington bureau, argued that the ad- 
ministration’s relations with the press 
had worsened. Press Secretary Hagerty, 
on the same program, contended that 
the reporters were getting the news 
“more fairly and more accurately than 
they did in the past administration.” *° 

The questions on politics continued. 
Despite what he had said the week be- 
fore, Mr. Eisenhower intimated October 
28 that he might take the stump in 1954 
for a GOP program in Congress, if not 
for individual candidates. A week later, 
commenting on Democratic victories, 
he said that, while he was not pleased 
with some of the results, he had “lost 
skirmishes before.” ?* 

On November 6, the President issued 
an order which modified a controver- 
sial policy of the Truman administra- 
tion. The order, announced by Attorney 
General Brownell, eliminated the “re- 
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stricted” category for classifying gov- 
ernment data as harmful to national 
security if made public. The new order 
was to be effective December 15. It also 
set up a system for receiving com- 
plaints from newsmen and others, elim- 
inated document-classifying authority 
from 28 agencies, and among other 
things defined what information was to 
be classified. The White House said the 
order was designed to attain “a proper 
balance between the need to protect in- 
formation important to the defense of 
the United States, and the need for citi- 
zens of this democracy to know what 
their government is doing.” ** 


'@ THE NOVEMBER 11 CONFERENCE, 
relatively brief, was very tempestuous. 
It began calmly enough with a few 
Eisenhower remarks about Armistice 
Day and several other matters. What 
started the “deluge,” as one correspon- 
dent called it, was whether the Presi- 
dent would give his opinion of ex-Presi- 
dent Truman having been subpoenaed 
by the House Un-American Affairs 
Committee. Raymond P. Brandt, of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, started to say 
that he had a list of questions, but the 
President recognized Merriman Smith, 
of the United Press, who asked the first 
question about Mr. Truman. 


After another reporter got in a ques- 
tion, Brandt tried again. Before he 
posed a question the President, flushing, 
told him, “Just a minute,” he might ask 
one question but was not sure it was 
customary for one reporter to ask a 
number of questions. Brandt then asked 
whether the President knew in advance 
of Attorney General Brownell’s recent 
speech in Chicago regarding Harry 
Dexter White and whether he was con- 
sulted as to plans “to bring the White 
story out.” Brandt also inquired wheth- 
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er he thought Congress should subpoena 
a Supreme Court justice (meaning 
Clark). Mr. Eisenhower replied that he 
thought there were other ways of han- 
dling the situation. Brandt asked fur- 
ther whether “the Administration’s ac- 
tion in virtually putting a label of 
traitor on a former Presiccnt is likely to 
damage our foreign relations.” Accord- 
ing to the Herald Tribune account, this 
brought “another angry glare from the 
President,” who stoutly rejected the 
premise and would not answer the 
question. Others tried their hand at re- 
lated questions and the harassed Presi- 
dent finally declared flatly that “he was 
going to answer his last question right 
now on this subject for this morning at 
least,” and then repeated in substance 
what he had said as to Brownell’s part 
in the matter. 


James B. Reston, of the New York 
Times, called this “the stormiest White 
House news conference of recent 
years.” Robert J. Donovan, of the Her- 
ald Tribune, described it as “the sever- 
est test” Mr. Eisenhower “had had to 
meet at a press conference” and wrote 
that “at times the President appeared 
to be restraining his temper with con- 
scious effort.” The conference got wide 
attention in the press. It was made the 
subject of a special article in the Nie- 
man Reports in which the full text of 
the unofficial transcript was reprinted.** 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer editorially 
deplored the attitude of some corre- 
spondents for indicating “contemptuous 
disbelief of some of the President's 
statements.”** Harold Callender, Paris 
correspondent, New York Times, com- 
mented that abroad few would believe 
that the President “subjected himself to 
an incisive cross-examination by report- 
ers who were ‘better briefed than he 
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was on the answers to a cannonade of 
questions they shot at him,’ as the 
Manchester Guardian’s correspondent 
described it.” Callender pointed out 
that no European premier or foreign 
minister “would dream of according the 
press the privilege accorded to it by 
President Eisenhower.” ** 

The next Eisenhower news confer- 
ence was less stormy but still had ele- 
ments of tension. The recurrent ques- 
tion of the attitude of the administra- 
tion toward McCarthyism came up. 
“Flushing, the President replied ab- 
ruptly,” the Associated Press reported, 
“that he was ready to take the judg- 
ment of the assembled reporters on the 
matter. He swung his glasses and bit off 
his words in such a staccato way that 
several reporters asked him to repeat 
them.” He “went on to say that he did 
not like the word ‘McCarthyism’ and 
was not sure what the term implied.” *° 

Two more Eisenhower news confer- 
ences rounded out 1953. The first, held 
December 2, produced some minor fire- 
works. The President defended Attor- 
ney General Brownell and without men- 
tioning Senator McCarthy by name up- 
held Secretary of State Dulles, who 
the day before had rebuked McCar- 
thy for criticizing U.S. foreign policy. 
The second, December 16, was note- 
worthy in that for the first time the en- 
tire conference was recorded on a tape 
which was made available to radio and 
television networks. 

The President sketched his plans at 
his December 16 conference for an in- 
tensive three-day series of legislative 
conferences to draft “a progressive, dy- 
namic program” to be laid before Con- 
gress in January. This news conference 
was notable because it was the first time 
newspapers were permitted to quote a 
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President directly without limitation. 
Mr. Eisenhower called this “a Christ- 
mas present” to the correspondents and 
the public. Press Secretary Hagerty 
termed it a first step toward broadening 
the coverage of Eisenhower news con- 
ferences. He said recordings of future 
conferences would be released from 
time to time. All major radio networks 
broadcast the recording, somewhat 
trimmed down, while two television net- 
works used excerpts against background 
films of previous presidential news con- 
ferences.*" 

The change in policy was hailed fa- 
vorably. Edward R. Murrow, CBS news 
analyst, said the new policy “draws the 
president and the people closer togeth- 
er, and increases interest in public af- 
fairs.” But he asked whether “if tape 
recordings of press conferences are go- 
ing to be broadcast often, are they not 
going to force the President to put a 
curb on himself?” ** 


@ THE YEAR 1954 PRODUCED A NUM- 
ber of Presidential news conferences 
(a) at which the Eisenhower temper 
was sorely tried, (b) at which momen- 
tous news was made, and (c) at which 
further changes were made in proce- 
dure. By the end of his first year in 
office he had held 24 press conferences, 
had made history by permitting the first 
radio broadcast of an entire news con- 
ference, and had taken the public fur- 
ther into partnership by arranging for a 
televised session with some members of 
his cabinet. 

Opinions differed somewhat on the 
net results of his press relations but the 
general reaction was good and the im- 
provement noticeable. Following his 
January 13, 1954, conference, Andrew 
Tully, a Scripps-Howard writer, re- 
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marked that “President Eisenhower 
still may not enjoy his press conferences 
as Harry Truman did, but he’s begin- 
ning to feel at home in them.”** This 
was echoed by Roscoe Drummond, of 
the New York Herald Tribune, who ob- 
served that “Every Presidential press 
conference strengthens the conviction 
of most Washington correspondents 
that, while there is not a new Eisen- 
hower in the White House, there is 
quite a different Eisenhower in the 
White House from a year ago.” Drum- 
mond added that the President was 
“handling himself with force and poise 
and skill.” *° 


But when a reporter remarked at his 
January 27 news conference that “Some 
people have characterized your legisla- 
tive program as an extension of the 
New Deal,” the President replied some- 
what sharply that the best answer to 
that was to look at the budget. Specif- 
ically, he pointed out that in the area of 
human relationships his administration 
believed in being what “we would nor- 
mally call liberal, and when we deal 
with the economic affairs of this coun- 
try, we believe in being conservative.” ** 
At his February 3 news conference he 
called for a halt to any further spread 
of hysterical fear in connection with 
U.S. possession of atomic weapons 
through bombastic statements. A week 
later he emphasized that it would be a 
tragedy for the U.S. to become involved 
in the “hot war” then in progress in 
Indo-China, a pronouncement that was 
hailed with relief in Congress. 

During the fore part of 1954 there 
was some fear that a recession was un- 
dex way and there was some criticism 
that the administration was slow to 
meet this danger. At his February 17 
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news conference the President said if 
employment failed to improve in 
March, it would be a warning of eco- 
nomic trouble calling for government 
action. Drumming a desk top for em- 
phasis, he gave assurance that if a ma- 
jor downturn appeared likely he would 
not hesitate to use every resource avail- 
able to head it off. 


The issue of “McCarthyism” per- 
sisted and the President was forced to 
meet it after a fashion. At his March 3 
news conference, he lashed at “disre- 
gard of the standards of fair play” in 
Congressional investigations and em- 
phasized that no one in the armed 
forces had to submit “to any kind of 
personal humiliation” before investigat- 
ing committees. This turned on the re- 
cent row between Senator McCarthy 
and Brig. Gen. Ralph Zwicker. The 
President conceded that the Army had 
made “serious errors” but was taking 
steps to avoid such mistakes in the 
future. 


A week later he again gave assurance 
against fears of U.S. involvement in a 
shooting war in Indo-China. In reply to 
a question, Mr. Eisenhower said: 
“There is going to be no involvement of 
America in war unless it is a result of 
the constitutional process that is placed 
upon Congress to declare it.” James 
Marlow, Associated Press columnist, 
wrote that this statement “may be re- 
membered long after the present hub- 
bub over Sen. McCarthy is forgotten.” ** 
At this conference the President ut- 
tered the strongest criticism he had 
spoken to date against McCarthy. A day 
earlier, Senator Ralph E. Flanders, of 
Vermont, had denounced McCarthy for 
“doing his best to shatter” the Republi- 
can party. The President declared that 
Flanders had rendered a “service.” At 
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his March 17 news conference, the 
President defended Army Secretary 
Stevens in his continuing row with Sen- 
ator McCarthy. To quote the Associ- 
ated Press, “Eisenhower, with red-faced 
irritation he made no apparent effort to 
conceal, made it plain he is sick and 
tired” of such controversies.** 

A giant hydrogen device was set off 
March 1 under U.S. auspices in the Pa- 
cific. At his March 24 news conference 
the President expressed the belief that 
U.S. scientists might have gotten more 
than they bargained for. He took the 
unprecedented step at his March 31 
conference of having Lewis L. Strauss, 
Atomic Energy Commission chairman, 
present to read and discuss a statement 
on the recent Pacific bomb tests. 
Strauss said the tests had increased the 
U.S. military potential “enormously.” ** 


(4 THE PRESIDENT MADE A MAJOR AD- 
dress April 22 in New York at the an- 
nual convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association in which 
he declared this country must take the 
lead in developing a genuine under- 
standing among the peopies of the 
world that would lead to lasting peace. 
“If this is not to be the age of atomic 
hysteria and horror,” he declared, “we 
must make it an age of international 
understanding and cooperative peace.” 
He urged newspaper publishers to give 
emphasis to the things that unite the 
American people equal to that which 
they give to things that divide them.*® 
Columnist Walter Lippmann took ex- 
ception to the President’s remarks. He 
interpreted them as having reference to 
administration complaints that “the 
newspapers. have made McCarthy too 
powerful by giving too much space and 
too many headlines to him.” As an “old 
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newspaper man,” Lippmann went on, 
he believed McCarthy’s charges were 
“news which cannot be suppressed or 
ignored” and the only real “balance” to 
be had was “by news about the truth or 
falsity of those charges.” As a matter of 
fact, the columnist added, “Gen. Eisen- 
hower himself has a heavy responsibil- 
ity for the things he complains 
about.” *¢ 

At his April 29 news conference the 
President gave renewed assurance that 
the United States would not get into a 
war without a declaration by Congress. 
But the climax of this conference came 
when in a “scene unique in Presiden- 
tial press conference history,” Mr. 
Eisenhower, “nearly speechless with 
emotion”—to quote the Herald Tribune 
account—stalked from the conference 
room upon being asked what he 
thought of allegedly preferential treat- 
ment the Army accorded Pvt. G. David 
Schine, former consultant to Senator 
McCarthy. To quote further: *” 


There was a silence. The President 
drew up his shoulders and clenched his 
hands together, and when he answered, 
it was in a deeply husky voice. 

He said he trusted that the reporters 
would excuse him for declining to talk 
at all about that... . He just hoped, 
he said, it would be concluded very 
quickly. That’s all, he said. He left the 
room. 


An explanation of what lay behind 
this was offered by the Herald Tribune 
Washington bureau staff. It read, in 
part: “A feeling of deep frustration lay 
behind the angry emotion President 
Eisenhower showed at last week’s press 
conference over the McCarthy-Army 
hearings. After sixteen months in office, 
the situation is the very opposite of 
what the President hoped it would be. 
Republicans are in bitter conflict over 
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the Schine investigation. The Eisenhow- 
er program is getting second billing in 
Congress. . . .”% 

The May 5 news conference was 
comparatively quiet but that of May 12 
produced more fireworks over McCar- 
thy. A correspondent remarked that the 
senator had just testified that an Army 
intelligence officer had supplied him 
with classified material. The President 
recalled that at the last news conference 
he had said he was thinking of taking a 
vacation from replies to questions deal- 
ing with McCarthy, that he would not 
comment now on this one as to Mc- 
Carthy, but it was reprehensible for an 
Army officer to have supplied confiden- 
tial FBI data without authorization. 

On May 16 an order came from the 
White House to Defense Secretary Wil- 
son against divulging consultations of 
the executive branch. At his May 19 
news conference the President made it 
clear he had “no intention whatsoever 
of relaxing or rescinding the order” as 
a “very moderate and proper division 
of powers between the executive and 
the legislative. . . .” McCarthy had at- 
tacked the order as an “iron curtain.” * 
The order grew out of a meeting Janu- 
ary 21 to decide whether the Army 
should produce the records of its Loy- 
alty Screening Board as demanded by 
the McCarthy subcommittee. To a ques- 
tion as to whether he had any advice 
for the South on the recent Supreme 
Court decision against segregation, Mr. 
Eisenhower urged the South to meet it 
with calmness and reasonableness. On 
May 25 the White House announced 
that the President would hold no news 
conference that week and Secretary 
Hagerty declined to give a reason. On 
May 28, the administration, through 
Hagerty at the direction of Attorney 
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General Brownell, flatly disputed a 
claim by Senator McCarthy that it was 
the duty of federal workers to tell Con- 
gress what they might know about 
Communism, treason or other crimes.*° 


@ MEANWHILE AN IMPRESSION WAS 
growing that the administration was suf- 
fering from a bad press. The Alsops, 
for example, observed that the adminis- 
tration had done much better than it 
appeared to be doing but had failed to 
put its best foot forward by explaining 
its policies frankly.*' Walter Lippmann 
similarly described the President as be- 
ing in trouble as a result of inept han- 
dling of such issues as those involving 
Senator McCarthy and J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, the nuclear scientist. In the 
same vein, John S. Knight remarked 
that the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
had lately given the President good ad- 
vice in urging that he provide the Re- 
publican party with the leadership it 
needed, and particularly that it was 
“high time” Mr. Eisenhower should 
“start swinging” in the McCarthy con- 
troversy. Knight observed that the 
President knew how to lead and de- 
manded, in effect, why doesn’t he do 
it?*? Raymond Moley noted that scru- 
tiny of the published text of White 
House news conferences disclosed “a 
serious lack of efficiency and many a 
missed opportunity for more and more 
specific enlightenment of the public 
concerning the government of the 
United States.”** Shortly after this 
Marquis Childs wrote, in effect, that the 
“Ike-Press Honeymoon Appears End- 
ed.” #4 

During June, July and August the 
President held eleven more news con- 
ferences before going to Denver on va- 
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cation. All of these sessions made news 
but only a few were particularly note- 
worthy. At his June 2 meeting he said 
he had reached no decision on any step 
such as a possible Congressional reso- 
lution to authorize U.S. intervention in 
Southeast Asia. In a sort of indirect re- 
ply to Senator McCarthy he empha- 
sized also that the administration was 
fighting Communism at home on “a 24- 
hour, seven-days-a-week, 52-weeks-a- 
year” basis. But with a look of annoy- 
ance he turned aside further questions 
on the McCarthy issue.*® At the June 
16 conference he insisted he was giving 
no thought as to whether he would seek 
reelection in 1956. 

The question of admitting Red China 
to the United Nations came up at the 
July 7 news conference and Mr. Eisen- 
hower declared he was _ unalterably 
opposed to it under present conditions. 
But he was not ready to say that this 
country should withdraw if Red China 
was admitted, thus taking issue with 
Senator Knowland and others. At his 
July 21 news session, he said that de- 
spite its unsatisfactory features he wel- 
comed the end of fighting in Indo- 
China and hoped that the truce would 
lead promptly to a Southeast Asia 
agreement to check further Communist 
aggression there. He declined to take a 
position on a resolution by Senator 
Flanders, of Vermont, to censure Sena- 
tor McCarthy. On the President’s per- 
formance at recent news conferences 
columnist Ruth Montgomery remarked 
that he was “amazing the Washington 
press corps by the openhandedness of 
his replies.” «¢ 

Yet at his August 4 news conference 
the President again let his emotions get 
the upper hand over a question about a 
derogatory letter from ex-Secretary of 
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War Harry Woodring which Senator 
McCarthy had put into the Congres- 
sional Record about General George C. 
Marshall. Mr. Eisenhower warmly de- 
fended Marshall as a great patriot and 
declared that such attacks were a “sorry 
reward” for a lifetime of patriotic ser- 
vice. In another pregnant statement the 
President expressed anxiety over the 
harmful effects of the McCarthy issue 
upon the Republican party and indi- 
cated that he might have to deal with 
the situation, but not as to what he 
might do. He also voiced the belief 
there was too much talk of U.S. “lead- 
ership” and it would be better to view 
this country’s role as that of a “good 
partner,” ** 

The next week the President, at his 
conference, rejected suggestions for a 
diplomatic break with Russia and la- 
beled the idea of a preventive war as 
unthinkable. In respect to the former 
he disagreed strongly with those who 
were urging reorganization of the 
United Nations as an agency opposed 
to the Soviets. He expressed himself as 
amused over conjecture as to whether 
he would run again in 1956. At his final 
news conference on August 17 before 
leaving for Colorado, the President 
made it plain that any Communist in- 
vasion of Formosa would have to be 
over the U.S. 7th Fleet which had or- 
ders to defend the island. 


Recent developments in the White 
House news conferences brought some 
diversity of opinion as to their status. To 
Roscoe Drummond, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, the President had “mas- 
tered the technique of the press confer- 
ence” and was “beginning to use it ef- 
fectively in his own interests.”** Drum- 
mond quoted other unnamed correspon- 
dents as agreeing that the President was 
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not only calmer and more adroit but 
was using the conferences as “an in- 
strument of Presidential leadership.” 
But the veteran David Lawrence argued 
that the conferences not only were not 
improving but were doing greater in- 
jury to the President and his party as 
well as to U.S. influence abroad. Much 
of this harm, he explained, was because 
Mr. Eisenhower often failed to get the 
full story behind the questions he got at 
news conferences. In domestic matters, 
Lawrence added, the President “stum- 
bled” leaving “ambiguities” in the trail 
of his answers to political questions. 
The remedy, in Lawrence’s opinion, lay 
in the need for better teamwork be- 
tween the President and his advisers.*® 
Yet James B. Reston, of the New York 
Times, found the President now “clear- 
ly at ease even with the most controver- 
sial questions” and felt that the news 
conference, “which used to be a crisis, 
is now seen at the White House as an 
opportunity.” °° 


4 DURING THE PRESIDENT’S STAY IN 
Denver there were no formal news con- 
ferences but he had rare informal con- 
tacts with the correspondents as, for 
example, the day after his televised 
speech on the record of the 83rd Con- 
gress. As usual Mr. Eisenhower was 
followed by the press, so that even for- 
mer President Hoover complained that 
“the press no longer has any respect for 
the privacy of the President in his fish- 
ing.” Mr. Hoover had just been the 
President’s guest on a fishing trip. On 
September 13 Mr. Eisenhower briefed 
the reporters on a meeting in Denver of 
the National Security Council at which 
he said the U.S. would continue to de- 
fend its vital interests “wherever they 
arise.” He declined to answer questions. 
On September 29 from Denver he is- 
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sued a statement in connection with 
National Newspaper Week that “no in- 
stitution is more necessary to our way 
of life than a free press.” 

After his return to Washington the 
biennial election was the chief topic of 
interest. On October 25 further com- 
munications history was made with the 
telecast of a full cabinet meeting (at 
night) at which Secretary Dulles re- 
ported on negotiations for a European 
defense agreement. Two days later, at 
his first fall news conference, the Presi- 
dent was plagued with questions on the 
impending election. On one as to 
whether voter apathy was due to any 
“disenchantment with the program of 
the last two years,” Mr. Eisenhower, to 
quote the Cleveland Plain Dealer ac- 
count, “never cracked a smile. Instead, 
he seemed to have increasing trouble 
controlling his temper. . . .”** In reply 
to another inquiry, he declined to pre- 
dict the outcome of the election. 


As expected, the Congressional elec- 
tions went against the Republicans al- 
though not as heavily as predicted. At 
his news conference the morning after 
the election interest centered in the re- 
sults then available. The very first ques- 
tion was whether he saw “any disap- 
proval of administration policies in the 
Kepublican loss of the House.” His an- 
swer was to the point: “No, I don’t.” 
Another question was whether the re- 
sults affected “whatever thinking you 
may have about 1956”—a reference to 
the Presidential election two years 
away. His reply: “Well, certainly it 
hasn't so far,” adding that he never 
tried “to predict too far in advance” 
even with respect to himself.*? 

At his November 10 news confer- 
ence, he was asked about the recent 
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shooting down of a U.S. reconnais- 
sance plane off the northeast tip of 
Japan. His answer was that rather than 
use its planes as sitting ducks the Unit- 
ed States should have them accompa- 
nied when necessary by fighter escort. 
His manner was anything but belliger- 
ent although in effect it served notice 
on Russia—and the world—as to U.S. 
intentions. At his November 23 confer- 
ence he said the greatest mistake this 
country could make would be to lose 
sight of Russia’s plans for world revo- 
lution and domination. But he said 
again that the United States was for a 
Big Four conference if there was con- 
crete proof of Russia’s sincerity. 

In December, he held three news 
conferences. At that of December 2 he 
made it plain that the United States 
would not be goaded into any hasty, 
angry action in the cold war. He de- 
clared also that the Republican party 
must follow a moderate but progressive 
course and held the door open to future 
cooperation with Senator Knowland, of 
California, who often favored more 
drastic action. The next week he voiced 
the opinion that the free world’s fears 
of a global war had diminished in the 
last four years and that the last year 
had brought considerable accomplish- 
ment in his “atoms for peace” proposal. 
But again he refused to be drawn into 
any discussion of Senator McCarthy 
who the day before charged the Presi- 
dent with weakness toward Commu- 
nism. On December 15 he said he 
would ask the new Congress to post- 
pone tax cuts that had been scheduled 
for April 1 next. But he dodged direct 
comment on a radio remark by Press 
Secretary Hagerty that it would be fool- 
hardy for the Republicans to fail to 
nominate Mr. Eisenhower for a second 
term. Roscoe Drummond, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, called the Presi- 




















dent’s handling of his December 2 
news conference, “the most impressive, 
forceful and decisive exercise of Presi- 
dential leadership since Mr. Eisenhower 
has been in the White House. . . . He 
did not thump his desk. He did not 
raise his voice—but his words carried 
around the whole free world.” ®* 


Merriman Smith, veteran White 
House correspondent, at the close of 
the year wrote that “President Eisen- 
hower’s press conference technique 
seems to be improving steadily.” After 
58 news conferences since taking office, 
he added, the “tenseness he showed in 
the early months has markedly disap- 
peared.” But he went on: “He still is 
the most difficult president in recent 
years to follow on pencil and paper. 
This is due to his speed of speech, plus 
what has been described as his ‘circular’ 
sentence construction.” The Eisenhower 
temper of his Army days, Smith went 
on, “rarely shows itself before report- 
ers.” And so far he had exhibited none 
of “the face-to-face criticism, scorn, 
and occasional namecalling” in which 
Franklin Roosevelt and Truman some- 
times indulged toward reporters. “On 
eccasion, a question will anger him,” 
Smith continued, “and his reply will 
show it. But his reply usually is directed 


to the question, not the questioner. 
954 


% TO ROUND OUT HIS FIRST TWO YEARS 
in office, Mr. Eisenhower held two 
news conferences in January 1955—on 
January 12 and 19. The latter was par- 
ticularly noteworthy in that it was the 
first Presidential news conference at 
which television and newsreel camera- 
men were authorized to make sound 
movies. This was a landmark in White 
House news conferences. Negatively, it 


% New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 6, 1954. 
* Columbus Citizen, Dec. 27, 1954. 
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was significant that because of the deli- 
cacy of the situation involving Formosa 
and the Chinese Reds, the President 
purposely held no news conference on 
January 26 because he did “not want to 
have anything more to say” on his For- 
mosa defense policy while it was under 
consideration in Congress.°° 

The January 19 conference was im- 
portant not so much for what was said 
as because in essence it changed the 
pattern of Presidential news confer- 
ences. In addition to film for television 
and newsreel cameras permission was 
given for the first time for “still” pho- 
tographers to operate during the confer- 
ence. Secretary Hagerty intimated that 
subject to certain limitations this prac- 
tice would be followed at future news 
conferences. He explained the innova- 
tion to the correspondents as follows: 
“This is being done so that all media of 
information can cover presidential news 
conferences, and so the people of our 
country can not only read the reports of 
the conferences but can hear and see 
the discussions the President has with 
you gentlemen.” °* The White House re- 
served the right, through Hagerty, to 
“edit” the sound movies. In the case of 
this first such conference, the edited 
film was released in time to be telecast 
over nationwide networks early that 
evening. Hagerty was asked whether 
the “editing” did not amount to censor- 
ship, but his answer was “Not at all. 
. . » We want the White House to re- 
main in control of the spoken word of 
the President.”*’ This was still not live 
television but it marked a distinct ad- 
vance over anything permitted previ- 
ously. For the first time the public was 
in a position to feel that it, too, was 
“present.” The New York Herald Trib- 


® Ohio State Journal (AP), Jan. 27, 1955. 
“AP report, Jan. 19, 1955. 
* Ibid. 
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une called the change “a big contribu- 
tion to public enlightenment.” ** 

This particular conference also 
marked the half-way mark of the ad- 
ministration. In response to a question, 
Mr. Eisenhower said that the Presi- 
dency was a mixed blessing, but de- 
fended his record. Among other things 
he said the Tachen Islands were not es- 
sential to the defense of Formosa and 
added that he would like to see the 
United Nations attempt to arrange a 
cease-fire between Nationalist China 
and Communist China. Asked to tell 
something of his hopes “for the next 
two or maybe even the next six years,” 
he commented that it “looks like a 
loaded question.” This was his 58th 
news conference. 

By a coincidence, four days before 
the filmed news conference, Editor & 
Publisher published an analysis of the 
Eisenhower news conferences. The arti- 
cle, by S. Richard Brooks, accounted 
for 55 news conferences, attended on 
the average by 200 reporters, with a to- 
tal of more than 2,500 questions put to 
the President. Brooks broke down the 
questions asked into 11 categories. The 
greatest number of questions on any 
one thing turned on Senator McCarthy, 
followed by Indo-China, and the bien- 
nial election. Merriman Smith, veteran 
United Press correspondent, led with 
55 questions, followed by Raymond P. 
Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, with 
53. Others in the first ten were Sarah 
McClendon, El Paso Times; May 
Craig, Gannett (Maine) Newspapers; 
Marvin Arrowsmith, Associated Press; 
Chalmers Roberts and Edward Folliard, 
Washington Post and Times Herald; 
Robert Clark, INS; Anthony Leviero, 
New York Times; and Richard Wilson, 
Cowles Publications. The total box 
score, Brooks wrote, represented “a 





“Jan. 21, 1955. 
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great victory for the people’s right to 
know.” °* 


@ IN HIS FIRST TWO YEARS OF PRESI- 
dential news conferences the consensus 
was that Mr. Eisenhower on the whole 
had acquitted himself well, a judgment 
supported by the record. Despite a show 
of temper now and then he was gener- 
ally at ease with his questioners, earned 
their good will and respect by the frank- 
ness of his answers and particularly be- 
cause he almost never resorted to the 
old device of “No comment.” If his 
news conferences were not as frequent 
or as spectacular as those of his two 
predecessors they were generally fruit- 
ful and Mr. Eisenhower conducted him- 
self with good humored dignity. 

He obviously tried to give such infor- 
mation as he had and often began his 
conference with statements pertinent to 
the moment or which anticipated ques- 
tions sure to be asked. When he did not 
know the answer, he said so frankly 
and often promised to get it if he could. 
In particular, the filming of his news 
conferences put the presidential prac- 
tice at a new high level. By the same 
token there was a definite increase in 
the direct quotation of the President’s 
own words. It was still the White House 
prerogative to give permission for the 
direct quote but the changing nature of 
the relationship necessarily reduced the 
longstanding practice of indirect attri- 
bution. As never before, the Presiden- 
tial news conference at the start of the 
third year of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was becoming a picture window 
through which the public could see the 
President. This was in the basic inter- 
est of the public’s right to know and, in 
respect to the executive, gave the U.S. 
public an advantage unequaled any- 
where in the world. 


® Editor & Publisher, Jan. 15, pp. 8-9. 























Noah Brooks: Reporter 
In the White House 


BY ROBERT E. 


BLACKMON* 


The Washington correspondent of the Sacramento Union during 
the Civil War years not only was an able reporter but became a 
confidant of President Lincoln. In this portrait of wartime jour- 
nalism in the capital, the author also summarizes the career of 
a 19th century newspaper writer and editor. 





V> CIVIL WAR SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
Sacramento Union in California re- 
ceived “inside” coverage of the White 
House unmatched in the history of the 
American press. The reporter on the 
job was Noah Brooks (1830-1903). 


Brooks, one of the most widely quot- 
ed sources of Lincolniana, was Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Union 
from 1862 until August 1865. He wrote 
his impressions of the North at war in 
a series of 258 news letters. For the 
most part dramatic vignettes, these 
news letters were written in a mature, 
direct, but colorful style. They cover a 
tremendous range of topics and repre- 
sent newspaper feature writing at its 
best. 


Born in Castine, Maine, Brooks took 
his first newspaper job at the age of 20 
with the Boston Atlas, then the Hub 
city’s most influential Whig journal. 
About the same time he began contrib- 
uting to the Carpet Bag, an ephemeral 
weekly literary journal. By 1851 he was 


*The author received his M.A. 


ee in jour- 
nalism at the University of Calif 


, Berkeley, 
in 1954. This article is a condensation of his 
thesis, “Castine, the Sacramento Union, and 
Lincoln.” He is now a Ph.D. candidate and re- 
search assistant in journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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making his living solely with his pen. 
In 1854 Brooks migrated to Dixon, Illi- 
nois. He tried business and farming 
with indifferent success, and then 
joined the staff of the Dixon Telegraph. 

Brooks was on a Telegraph assign- 
ment when he first met Abraham Lin- 
coln. It was during the election year of 
1856, and the lanky prairie-politician 
was stumping for the Republican presi- 
dential nominee, John C. Fremont. 
Brooks was introduced to Lincoln and 
the two men rested in the shade for 
about an hour and talked “off-the-rec- 
ord” about politics. The reporter was 
completely won over by Lincoln and 
from that time on he remained the 
older man’s warm admirer. 


An economic slump shackled Dixon 
in 1859. This and a surge of that rest- 
lessness so characteristic of the time 
caused Brooks to set out in the spring 
for far-off California. After an arduous 
five-month wagon trip Brooks made his 
home in the bumptious river-port and 
mining center of Marysville. In the fall 
of 1860 Brooks became a co-owner of 
the Marysville Daily Appeal, the 
youngest of the city’s four dailies. 
Brooks and his partner, B. P. Avery, 
did a remarkable job with their 
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staunchly Republican newspaper (then 
the only California daily outside San 
Francisco supporting Lincoln and a 
clear-cut decision against the extension 
of slavery). The partners operated suc- 
cessfully despite their location within a 
belt of pro-slavery Democrats from 
central and southern Illinois. Marys- 
ville voted for Lincoln and from then 
on fortune seemed to smile on Brooks 
and Avery. They improved their daily 
and established a Weekly Appeal. They 
obtained the city’s lucrative printing ac- 
count and soon absorbed one competi- 
tor, the Daily National Democrat. Be- 
fore Brooks left Marysville the Ap- 
peal’s two major rivals—one the rab- 
idly pro-Southern California Express-- 


were eclipsed. 


A lifetime career as small-town pub- 
lisher seemed all laid out for Brooks 
when death took his young wife, Caro- 
line, on May 21, 1862. In an attempt 
to escape his grief, Brooks sold out his 
Marysville interests and left California 
by steamship on November 1. He went 
posthaste to Washington as capital cor- 
respondent for the Sacramento Union. 


The Union was the leviathan of the 
West Coast press. From 1851 to 1875 
it had a hold on the imagination and 
loyalty of its readers matched only by 
Horace Greeley’s New York Weekly 
Tribune. The Union was particularly 
strong in California and Nevada mining 
camps: * 

Often and often in many a one of 
those camps when the express arrived, 
all that was brought was a package of 
letters and a great roll of Sacramento 
Unions. The miners called the paper 
their Bible. That hold the paper never 
lost, up to the closing of the Civil War. 


*C. C. Goodwin, As I Remember Them (Salt 
Lake City, 1913), p. 60. For a descr of the 
Union see: Dorothy Gile Firebaugh, “The Sacra- 
mento Union: Voice of California,”” JournaLism 
Quarreaty, 30:321-30 (Summer 1953). 
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A potent force in the orderly develop- 
ment of California, the Union was com- 
petently edited and a pioneer in the 
West of non-personal journalism. It had 
many attributes to attract the serious 
reader: Several columns of telegraphic 
news; verbatim presentation of impor- 
tant speeches and War department dis- 
patches; “phonographically”—that is 
stenographically—reported accounts of 
legislative sessions; regular news letters 
from points as far-off as Paris and 
Tokyo and as close as San Francisco, 
and well-written editorials. 


During the dark days of the Civil 
War, at a time when many Californians 
favored an armistice and recognition of 
the Confederacy, the Union and San 
Francisco American Flag were the 
strongest supporters of the Northern 
cause. An oft-voiced sentiment that the 
Union was “worth more to the North 
than an army corps” conveys the idea 
of its eminence on the California Civil 
War scene. Brooks had no doubts about 
the worth of the Union. It was, he said, 
“the great newspaper power” in the 
West.? 


V> BROOKS USED THE NOM DE PLUME 
of “Castine.” His average letter ran to 
2,800 words. Carl Sandburg and J. G. 
Randall, who have dwelt on Brooks’ 
work in their Lincoln biographies, write 
only of his “Letters from Washington.” 
Actually, Brooks painted a full canvass 
of the North at war. His datelines in- 
cluded South Carolina, Florida, Virgin- 
ia, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Maine, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. In addition, he covered 
the Republican and Democratic nation- 
al conventions of 1864. He took to the 
field three times to write about the 
Army of the Potomac. His impressions 


? Brooks, Washington in Lincoln's Time (New 
York, 1895), p. 1. 

















of a visit to this fighting force in April 
1863 can be found time and time 
again in the Lincoln literature.* 

Like his present-day counterpart, the 
Civil War Washington correspondent 
had to scour the capital for news of 
especial interest to his paper’s readers. 
Californians were particularly inter- 
ested in news from Washington, the 
fount of federal largess. The federal 
administration, courts and Congress 
were inundated with matters dear to 
the Californian’s heart: better mail ser- 
vice, the transcontinental railroad, land- 
grant litigation, the miner’s tax, etc. 
Colorful California delegations repre- 
sented the state in Congress and on the 
Virginia battlefront. In addition, some 
of the North’s best known military fig- 
ures—Hooker, Sherman, Fremont and 
Halleck—tived or had been stationed in 
California. Brooks exploited this inter- 
est and his reports are loaded with 
California material. These items ranged 
from the trivial—‘The following Cali- 
fornians have registered at Washington 
hotels”—to the significant. Although 
his forte was the feature story he wrote 
cogent “straight” news stories on such 
complex topics as “The Government 
and the Mineral Lands,” “California 
Cases in the United States Supreme 
Court” and “Taxing the Mines and 
Minerals.” 


Brooks had other interests in Cali- 
fornia affairs besides newspapering. Af- 
ter he became a trusted friend of Lin- 
coln he played a sub rosa role in Cali- 
fornia patronage developments. The 


*He apparently had an appreciative audience. 
Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years 
(New York, 1939), Il, 269, Frederick Evans, 
“Noah Brooks,” The Lamp, 27:129 ( . 1903), 
Los Angeles Daily Times, Aug. 18, 1903, and the 
San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 18, 1903, all say 
his reports were often reprinted. The New York 
Times, Aug. 18, 1903, said Brooks “made a na- 
tional reputation as an author on national 
questions.” The Alta California (San Francisco) 
of May 10, 1871, said Brooks’ Washington as- 
signment enhanced his reputation as a journalist. 
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President often sought out his young 
friend’s advice on this touchy problem. 
Brooks even served as a presidential 
emissary in a ticklish situation which 
arose when Lincoln’s peevish Secre- 
tary of Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, 
made wholesale removals and replace- 
ments of California Treasury depart- 
ment officials. 


Every corner of the capital from its 
back alleys to the homes of the elect 
seemed to lie within Brooks’ purview. 
Every scrap of information that might 
interest his readers was reported. 
Brooks’ first impression of Washington 
was an unfavorable one—his viewpoint 
never changed. With Congress in ses- 
sion Washington was too crowded. 
When it wasn’t the capital was “just the 
dullest, dirtiest, disagreeablest, unblest 
place about.” In a trenchant mood 
Brooks once reported on the capital’s 
streets :* 

Washington is probably the dirtiest 
and most ill-kept borough in the United 
States . . . the streets are seas or ca- 
nals of liquid mud. . . conglomera- 
tions of garbage, refuse and trash, the 
odors whereof rival those of Cologne, 
which Coleridge declared to be “sev- 
enty separate and distinct stinks.” 

V> BROOKS CAREFULLY NOTED EACH 
fluctuation of morale in Washington. 
“Today, we are all gloomy,” he began 
a news letter written after the bloody 
Federal repulse at Fredricksburg. A 
month later, when the effervescent 
Hooker was rehabilitating the Army of 
the Potomac, Brooks wrote in a more 
sanguine vein. Then came the near-dis- 
aster of Chancellorsville, and again 
the Washington kaleidoscope changed :° 

The wildest conceivable rumors were 
at once set on foot, and if one believed 
half that he heard he would go to bed 
that night with the full consciousness 


* Union, March 28, 1863. 
* Ibid., June 5, 1863. 
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that Hooker was under arrest—that the 
President had gone down to put Halleck 
in command—that Stanton had resigned 
—that Lee had cut Hooker to pieces and 
was approaching Washington, via Dum- 
fries—that McClellan was coming on a 
special train from New York, also Sigel 
likewise Butler, ditto Fremont and sev- 
eral other shelved Generals. The crowd 
at Willard’s was so great that the aston- 
ished passengers of the evening train 
from New York found it difficult to get 
admission to that caravansery. The Mc- 
Clellanites and Secessionists—they are 
about the same thing—who had prophe- 
sied defeat and disaster, sprung into new 
life and animation, and were dotted 
through the gloomily excited crowds, 
with smiling faces and ill-suppressed 
joy. 

For reasons of his own Brooks did 
not pass on to his Union readers the 
effect of the first news of the Chancel- 
lorsville defeat upon Lincoln. He wrote 
at a later date: ° 

I shall never forget that picture of de- 
spair. He [Lincoln] held a telegram in 
his hand, and as he closed the door, and 
came toward us I mechanically noticed 
that his face, usually sallow, was ashen 
in hue. . . . He gave me the telegram, 
and in a voice trembling with emotion, 
said, “Read it—news from the Army.” 

Lincoln dashed off to the Army of 
the Potomac that night, but left a mes- 
sage for Brooks to call at the White 
House the following day. From the 
President’s own lips Brooks heard that 
the situation was not as critical as first 
feared. He passed on this authoritative 
estimate of the situation in his next 
news letter. 

The news of Gettysburg brought a 
flow of high morale to Washington, 
but it ebbed rapidly when Meade failed 
to follow up his signal victory over 
Lee. Public fervor reached a new high, 
Brooks reported, when the dogged 
Grant began to batter his way toward 
Richmond in the summer of 1864. A 
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* Brooks, Washington in Lincoln's Time, p. 57. 
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final victory seemed in sight and the 
North was feverish with excitement. 
Eager men walked the streets, accord- 
ing to Brooks, questioning every soldier 
on leave. Even Congress shared in the 
ebullition, halting routine business at 
any given moment for the reading of 
the latest war bulletins. Northern mor- 
ale dipped for one last time in the late 
summer of 1864, and Brooks’ dis- 
patches for this period are suffused 
with gloom. However, the pendulum 
swung in 1865 and when Richmond 
was captured Brooks reported that 
thousands roamed Washington’s streets 
in a spirit of jubilee that lasted far into 
the night. Other “thousands besieged 
the drinking saloons; champagne 
popped everywhere.” But greater times 
were yet to come. When Lee surren- 
dered at Appomattox, a 500-gun salute 
that rocked sleepy citizens out of bed 
and broke windows around Lafayette 
Square started an all-day celebration. 


V> BROOKS MADE SEVERAL LONG TRIPS 
during his two and one-half years in 
Washington. We get from his descrip- 
tive news letters an impression of the 
unprecedented growth of the young Re- 
public while engaged in a deadly war. 
The peripatetic reporter visited New 
England in 1863, as well as Federal 
enclaves in Florida and South Carolina. 
He reported from South Carolina about 
the destruction of a portion of the Old 
South. He wrote of old plantations 
broken up and divided into farms. He 
saw an ancient Episcopal church where 
the pews, once belonging to the families 
of aristocratic planters, were packed 
with former slaves. 

Brooks long nourished a hope that 
he would see the coup de grace admin- 
istered to Lee’s army. It appeared his 
wish would be fulfilled after Gettys- 
burg: The battered Army of Northern 
Virginia was in a cul de sac with the un- 
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fordable, rain-choked Potomac on its 
front and a pugnacious Federal army 
at its rear. The sympathetic Lincoln 
filled out the necessary passes for the 
reporter and Brooks made his way to 
Williamsport, Maryland. The newsman 
was hanging around Meade’s headquar- 
ters waiting for reports of a final great 
battle when he heard disturbing rumors 
of Lee’s escape. Not satisfied, he bor- 
rowed a horse and an orderly and made 
his way to the front. The reports were 
true; Lee had gotten away. At the scene 
of a final rearguard engagement Brooks 
described the debris of war: half-writ- 
ten letters, broken artillery wagons, 
dead horses, overturned ambulances, 
abandoned rifles and knapsacks, and 
here and there a corpse. He saw a few 
hundred “ragged, wet, and muddy” cap- 
tured Confederates, and the jerry-built 
pontoon bridge over which Lee had es- 
caped. Bitterly disappointed, Brooks 
turned his horse towards headquarters :" 
Up the last hill I rode, and looking 
across the turbid Potomac, could see, 
amid the rolling, woody hills on the Vir- 
ginia side, the numerous ascending col- 
ors of smoke which marked where the 
rebel encampments now lie. On a bare 
hill, about a mile away, are lines of 
earthworks hastily thrown-up, and from 
these a few rebel sharpshooters pepper 
away at anything which shows its head 
on the clear space around the hither 
end of their rude bridge. 
The next day Brooks told Lincoln all 
he had seen and heard. Although Lin- 
coln’s distress was not as great as after 
Chancellorsville, “his grief and anger 
were something to behold.” 

After Grant had Lee cooped within 
the Richmond-Petersburg fortifications 
in 1864, Brooks took another look at 
the Army of the Potomac. He went via 
the steamship “Cossack”—a “craft 


* Brooks’ description of the post-Gettysburg 
campaign occupied four columns in the Union on 
Aug. 10, 1863. 
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whose dirtiness, roughness and ill-odors 
did honor to the name she bore.” 
Brooks met Grant, “an honest simple 
gentleman,” then inspected the siege- 
works and fortifications of Petersburg. 
It was worth a man’s life to raise his 
head above ground level, yet Brooks 
took a look over a trench parapet. He 
drew two shots before he was persuaded 
to take a “less satisfactory” look 
through an embrasure. From one of 
these he could see the spires and win- 
dows of the “doomed city” of Rich- 
mond.*® 

Brooks wrote a first-hand account of 
the 1864 Republican national conven- 
tion in Baltimore which appeared in the 
Union on July 1. All the human drama, 
the excitement and bustle, the emo- 
tional speeches, the clusters of earnest 
bargainers are in this sketch. Brooks 
was approached for “inside” informa- 
tion on Lincoln’s preference for a run- 
ning mate by Henry Raymond, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, and 
others, but the newsman could be of 
no assistance. For weeks he had 
sounded out the President, but Lincoln 
kept his own feelings in this matter 
tightly contained. 

In August the Democrats convened 
in Chicago. This was a period of deep- 
est gloom for the supporters of the ad- 
ministration. Before Brooks left to cov- 
er the event he talked to Lincoln. The 
President asked the newsman to write 
him two private reports about the con- 
vention. “Write just what you would 
talk,” he requested, “but wouldn't 
print.” Lincoln sensed Brooks’ gloom 
and when the latter took his leave the 
President shook his hand and said: °® 
“Good-by don’t be discouraged I don’t 
believe that God has forsaken us yet.” 


* Brooks’ description of his ~ to the Rich- 
mond-Petersburg lines appeared in the Union, 
Dec. 23, 1864. 

* Union, Nov. 25, 1864. 
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Brooks found Chicago “alive” with 
cheerful Democrats. They convened in 
a building called the Wigwam. The first 
convention meeting was fairly orderly, 
but on the second the Wigwam was 
filled to twice its normal capacity. To 
add to the confusion the Wigwam was 
situated near the railroad yards and was 
periodically jarred by passing trains and 
filled with “stinking coal smoke.” From 
the press gallery, the blase news corps 
watched the milling crowd. Brooks saw 
General McClellan nominated and then 
left Chicago for a tour of the Midwest. 
The Democratic peace platform, he 
wrote, was a “stench” in the nostrils of 
“loyal” men.*° 


V> BROOKS’ CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS 
were first-hand. He was in an unusually 
good position for covering Capitol Hill, 
having been appointed to a House 
clerkship late in 1863. When the Re- 
publicans organized the 38th Congress, 
Brooks and other “loyal” reporters 
were given a share of the fishes and 
loaves, a fact not unnoticed by the op- 
position press.** This is Brooks’ picture 
of newsmen covering a House session:** 


It is half-past two of the clock, and 
the gallery where we sit has its full com- 
plement of reporters, who are busy tak- 
ing notes, or exchanging weighty opin- 
ions upon the questions of the day, as 
their relative positions on the different 
newspapers may demand; Gobright, who 
makes up the dispatches for the Associ- 
ated Press, and so is responsible for all 
of the reports which go to the country 
from this branch of Congress, is busy 
keeping track of the debate, and is writ- 
ing his “long-hand” sketch from his 
“short-hand” notes; he is flanked on ei- 
ther hand by the New York Herald and 
World, while your special correspondent 


* Ibid., Oct. 11, 1864. The material printed in 
the Union on this date was written August 29, 
30 and 31. 

“ Detroit Free Press, Dec. 22, 1863, under the 
head of “Office Holding Correspondents.” 

"Union, April 20, 1864. 
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comes next on the left, being flanked 

. . by the two Tribunes, one from 
Chicago and one from New York, with 
the San Francisco Journal, Missouri 
Democrat, and other “Jacobins” in the 
rear. Other reporters are dotted in 
around us, and many circulate on the 
floor of the House, where they have 
managed to be smuggled in as Commit- 
tee Clerks to the disgustful envy of their 
less fortunate or less pushing brethren. 
Senate-press relations were not insti- 

tutionalized at this time. Some sort of 
working area was apparently set up in 
the Senate, but on certain days the re- 
porter’s lot was a difficult one: ** 

It had been bruited about that a stir- 
ring debate would be on tapis, and that 
it was possible that a bit of a fight 
might be expected. So the galleries were 
crowded to excess, the assemblage even 
overflowing into the reporter’s gallery, 
where the aggravated correspondents 
were robbed of their comfortable quar- 
ters by the extraordinary press from the 
outside. 

Generally, Brooks paced the mood 
of his Congressional writings to the 
events covered. He was serious and fac- 
tual when Congress handled business of 
import, especially when California in- 
terests were involved. But he was likely 
to be satirical when Congressmen were 
cavorting for their constituencies or 
when things were humdrum: ** 


. the evident impression all over the 
Senate was one of ennui, which did not 
decrease as the dull droning of the 
worthy Senator went on. 

Civil War Washington was inundated 
with newspapers. From early morning 
until late in the evening newsboys 
hawked their papers, according to 
Brooks. The Washington Chronicle and 
the National Intelligencer appeared on 
the streets early in the morning. About 
7 a.m. the Baltimore Sun and Clipper 


3 Ibid., Feb. 5, 1864. 
“4 Ibid. 

















and American made appearances to be 
followed a couple of hours later by the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and Press. About 
two in the afternoon the newsboys be- 
gan selling “fust ‘dishion” Washington 
Republicans and Stars. Then early in 
the evening, 12 hours or so after press 
time, the New York Herald, Times, 
Tribune and World arrived on the 
scene. 


Brooks’ comments about some of the 
papers sold in Washington were inter- 
esting, if slightly irreverent: 


The Chronicle has the favorable side 
of the War Office and is mainly reliable 
as to news; but its editorials have no 
special character, except in their per- 
sistent praise of everybody connected 
with the Government. A manly support 
of the Government is handsome and de- 
sirable but the Chronicle’s chief duty is 
to act as the Greek chorus upon all pos- 
sible occasions, wait for the announce- 
ment of intentions or opinions and then 
applaud the act as the height of wisdom, 
skill and ability. Not so with the /ntelli- 
gencer, an ancient fossil whose fault- 
finding has become a chronic malady, 
and whose high-toned conservatism is 
so very-high-toned as to be above the 
intelligent comprehension of simple- 
minded loyalists. . . . The Press, owned 
by John W. Forney, with the Washing- 
ton Chronicle, is a respectable newspa- 
per, of very handsome typographical ap- 
pearance, famous for the “occasional” 
letters but having an unreliable tele- 
graphic correspondent in Washington, 
who has fabricated some outrageous 
roorbacks.... The New York Eve- 
ning Post's Washington r r is great 
on meteorological items, is a little sen- 
sational, and is, perhaps, too radically 
radical for an impartial purveyor of 
news, for such men are apt to be fright- 
ened at reverses and popular agitations. 
These candid criticisms of my brother 
Bohemians will be a tolerably accurate 
guide for such as care to inquire into 
the truthfulness of those who furnish 
the whole country with “reliable news 


% Ibid., June 22, 1863. 
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from Washington.” Of course, the whole 
tribe of army correspondents differ as to 
accuracy, agreeing only in giving “items” 
to an utter exclusion of the spirit and 
grand characteristics of the conflicts 
which they witness. 


> BROOKS HAD NOT BEEN IN WASHING- 
ton long before Lincoln summoned him 
to the White House. “Do you suppose 
I ever forget an old acquaintance? I 
reckon not,” the President said.’* He 
delighted his caller with remembering 
many of the details of their first meet- 
ing. During the winter of 1862-63 
Brooks saw Lincoln on the average of 
about once a week. Later his visits be- 
came more frequent until scarcely a 
day passed without the newsman mak- 
ing an appearance at the White House. 
Brooks got a close view of the Lincoln 
family at work and at play. He accom- 
panied the first family on excursions, 
was a welcome weekend guest at the 
Presidential summer abode, the Sol- 
dier’s Home, and often accompanied 
the President on walks or rides. He was 
one of Lincoln’s favorite theatre-going 
companions, and would have been in 
the Presidential box the night of the 
assassination if he hadn’t turned down 
an invitation because of a cold. 


Brooks’ relationship with Lincoln 
helped him professionally and socially 
but their friendship was not one-way. 
Lincoln sought the younger man’s ad- 
vice in intricate California patronage 
and political matters. He tapped 
Brooks’ knowledge of Congressmen 
several times. But it was in helping 
Lincoln to forget his cares, to restore 
his tone and vigor with moments of 
relaxation that Brooks returned his 
greatest service. Despite his ready ac- 
cess to the White House he never be- 
came obtrusive. “At no time in many 
delicate moments of tangled affairs had 


Brooks, Washington in Lincoln's Time, p. 2. 
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Brooks mistaken his place,” wrote 
Sandburg.*’ 

Brooks was one of the few friends 
Mary Todd Lincoln had in Washington. 
In helping this high-strung, aberrant 
woman over a few rough spots Brooks 
lightened Lincoln’s burden. The First 
Lady was charmed by the reporter and 
she learned to rely on him for advice. 
Brooks once personally exposed as a 
fraud and then chased out of the capi- 
tal a medium who had been preying on 
Mrs. Lincoln. Her biographer has this 
to say about the friendship: ** 

Brooks gave Mrs. Lincoln respect, 
liking, and understanding; naturally she 
responded to this appreciation with her 
best self. 

Brooks tried to cut through the con- 
ventional imagery that usually sur- 
rounds a President in the White House 
by giving his readers a warmly human 
picture of Lincoln. By showing some 
of the frustrations he was subjected to, 
and by showing him as the indulgent 
father and considerate husband, Brooks 
was able to fashion Lincoln into a 
man of earthly stature. Take, for ex- 
ample, this picture of Lincoln at a 
Presidential levee: *° 


. then all press on to the next room 
where they admire each other’s good 
clothes, criticize Mrs. Lincoln’s new 
gown, gossip a little, flirt a little, yawn, 
go home, and say “What a bore!” Such 
is our Republican Court, and the most 
bored man in it is Old Abe, who hates 
white kid gloves and a crowd. 


A lot of careful thought and skilled 
craftsmanship with words went into a 
major Lincoln address. In this Union 
item Brooks described how a Presiden- 
tial message to Congress was put to- 
gether: *° 


ad ee Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, 
IV, 115. 

4 Ruth Painter Randall, Mary Lincoln, Biog- 
raphy of a Marriage (Boston, 1953), p. 369. 

* Union, Feb. 27, 1864. 

* Ibid., Jan. 11, 1865. 
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It may be a matter of interest to know 
that the whole of the compact and able 
message just referred to exists, or did 
exist, upon slips of paste-board or box- 
board. It is a favorable habit of the 
President, when writing anything re- 
quiring thought, to have a number of 
these stiff slips of board near at hand, 
and, seated at ease in his arm chair, he 
lays the slip on his knees and writes 
and rewrites in pencil what is afterward 
copied in his own hand, with new 
changes and interlineations. Then being 
“set-up” by the printer with big “slugs” 
in the place of “leads,” spaces of half an 
inch are left between each line in the 
proof, when more corrections and inter- 
lineations are made, and from this 
patchwork the document is finally set up 
and printed. 

Lincoln on occasion gave Brooks 
confidential information for “back- 
ground” purposes only. On other occa- 
sions Brooks was given “inside” infor- 
mation. In the summer of 1864, for 
instance, at a time when Grant’s artil- 
lery could be heard in Richmond, the 
North was febrile with expectancy of 
victory. But one warm June day Lin- 
coln drew Brooks aside and in a “sol- 
emn manner” confided that the fighting 
would continue on for many more 
bloody months. The intelligence was 
like an earthquake shock to Brooks. 
This was strong medicine to give to his 
readers. Like the experienced, efficient 
reporter he was, Brooks asked his news 
source to check his notes: ** 


Then I read to him what I had writ- 
ten, in order that I might be sure that 
he was correctly reported. He suggested 
a verbal change, and I carried the paper 
with me. 

“I wish, when you write or speak to 
people, you would do all you can to 
correct the impression that the war in 
Virginia will end right off and victori- 
ously. To me the most trying thing of all 
this war is that the people are too san- 
guine, they expect too much at once. I 


™ Ibid., July 9, 1864. 











declare to you, sir, that we are today 
farther ahead than I thought, one year 
and a half ago, that we should be; and 
yet there are plenty of people who be- 
lieve that the war is about to be sub- 
stantially closed. As God is my judge, I 
shall be satisfied if we are over with the 
fight in Virginia within a year. I hope 
we shall be ‘happily disappointed,’ as the 
saying is; but I am afraid not—I am 
id not.” 


V> ONE OF THE WARMEST PORTRAITS 
of Lincoln to appear in the Union de- 
scribes the events of election day in 
1864. Washington was dull and desert- 
ed as all those who could had slipped 
out of town to return to their states to 
vote. Brooks wandered the city during 
the morning hours, and about noon 
called at the White House where he 
found Lincoln “entirely alone.” The 
President was nervous about the results 
of the election: “I am very far from be- 
ing certain. I wish I were certain.” 
Brooks spent the afternoon with Lin- 
coln, and that evening the two walked 
over to the War department building to 
get the latest telegraphic results. 

When early returns began to suggest 
his victory Lincoln “only smiled and 
said that was a fair beginning.” Brooks 
reported that Lincoln was the calmest 
person in the office as the telegraph 
pecked out the results of his victory. “I 
don’t believe that,” was Lincoln’s re- 
mark when word was received that New 
York was in his column. Not until 
Greeley sent a congratulatory message 
did Lincoln believe the New York re- 
turns. When the victory was finally con- 
firmed Brooks observed that Lincoln 
took the news “very calmly.” He told 
the reporter he “felt relieved of sus- 
pense.” 2? 

Events moved swiftly for Brooks in 
1865. Early in the year Lincoln asked 
him to become his private secretary. 


* Ibid., Dec. 10, 1864. 
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The change was calculated to relieve 
the growing pressure of animosity be- 
tween Mrs. Lincoln and the President's 
secretaries, John G. Nicolay and John 
Hay. In April the Confederacy began to 
crack wide open. Washington was given 
up to riotous celebrations when Rich- 
mond fell and when Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox. 

On April 11, a crowd appeared be- 
fore the White House to serenade Lin- 
coln. There was “something terrible” in 
the crowd’s enthusiasm, according to 
Brooks. The reporter was able to per- 
form one of his last services for Lincoln 
that night, small but one symbolical of 
their relationship. As Lincoln stood 
alone on a balcony and spoke of mod- 
eration and easy peace for the South he 
had difficulty managing his manuscript 
and a candle. Brooks noticed his diffi- 
culty and, keeping well hidden behind a 
drape, reached out to hold the candle 
while Lincoln read undisturbed. 

The assassination of Lincoln crushed 
Brooks’s hope of attaining an important 
quasi-official position in the administra- 
tion. His sense of personal loss was 
keen, exceeded only by his bereavement 
at the loss of his friend. His news letters 
of this period are conventionally eulo- 
gistic but some idea of his despondency 
shows in this item: ** 

. . it is hard to realize that he is gone, 
that we shall no more see his com- 
manding form, hear his gentle voice or 
touch his pure and honest hand, with its 
well remembered earnestness. 

Brooks hung on in Washington for a 
few months. He had no influence with 
the new administration, but a friend, 
Senator John Conness of California, 
wrangled an appointment for him as 
naval officer of the port of San Fran- 
cisco. Brooks held this federal appoint- 
ment for a little over a year. In August 


%3 Ibid., May 17, 1865. 
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1866 he was fired, probably for polit- 
ical reasons.** Soon he returned to the 
more congenial occupation of newspa- 
perman. 

V> WHEN A NEW REPUBLICAN NEWSPA- 
per, the Daily Times, appeared in San 
Francisco on November 5, 1866, 
Brooks was on the editorial staff. With- 
in a month he was editor. The Times 
achieved one notable success under 
Brooks’ direction: In 1867, after a cost- 
ly fight, it drove a wedge into the mo- 
nopoly control of telegraphic news held 
by the Alta California and the Bulletin 
of San Francisco and the Union of 
Sacramento. One authority has said this 
action of the Times stimulated the birth 
of newspapers in California.**° An un- 
known printer on the Times at this time 
was Henry George. Brooks met George 
in the back shop. He was impressed, 
and hired George for the editorial staff. 
It was the economist-reformer’s first 
opportunity to earn his living by writ- 
ing. 

In September 1867, Brooks quit the 
Times to become managing editor of 
the Alta California, the state’s oldest 
newspaper. He held the post for four 
years. About this time San Francisco 
was enjoying a boom and a market was 
opened for a new magazine of the kind 
we call “quality” today. Ready to sup- 
ply a new magazine with material were 
such gifted local writers as Mark 
Twain, John Muir, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Prentice Mulford, Henry 





* After Lincoln’s death, Brooks swung over 
into the anti-Administration column of the Radi- 
cal Republicans. This may have been the reason 
President Johnson removed him. Two other ver- 
sions have been circulated. One says Brooks was 
dismissed because he wrote a de tory account 
of Johnson's inauguration as Vice-President. The 
other version says Brooks was removed because 
of the animosity of California essman Cor- 
nelius Cole, whom Brooks 
matters. 

* Victor Rosewater, History of Cooperative 
News-Gathering in the United States (New York, 
1936), p. 147, 
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George, Ina Coolbrith, Ambrose Bierce, 
Brooks and Bret Harte. 

Bookseller Anton Roman answered 
the demand in 1868 when he organized 
the Overland Monthly. Roman prudent- 
ly built a sound financial structure for 
the Overland. Then he “looked about 

. for proper editorial management,” 
he discussed the matter “pretty thor- 
oughly” with Brooks, took others into 
his confidence, and the consensus was 
that Harte was the best man for the 
job. Roman agreed in general, but he 
had reservations about Harte’s stabil- 
ity: 7° 

I thought he would stand in need of 

some prudential advisers. Hence 

Noah Brooks and W. C. Bartlett were 

asked to become joint editors. 

The Overiand was an overnight suc- 
cess. As a reward, Roman gave Harte 
full editorial control. Brooks and Bart- 
lett were retained as advisers. Brooks 
wrote a number of articles for the mag- 
azine. They included a few short stories 
that showed the influence of his friend 
Harte, whose “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” started a new genre of romantic 
Western fiction. 

In 1871 Brooks left San Francisco to 
become night editor for the New York 
Tribune. He, and other well-known 
writers of the day, such as Isaac Brom- 
ley, Charles T. Congden, J. R. G. Has- 
sard and George W. Smalley, were 
known as “Greeley’s young men.” *" 

After four years with the Tribune, 
Brooks became an editorial writer for 
the New York Times. He stayed with 
the Times until 1884, when he was 
made editor of the Newark (N. J.) 
Daily Advertiser. During his stay in 

(Continued on Page 374) 





* Anton Roman, “The Beginnings of the Over- 
land,” Overland Monthly, 32 n.s. (July 1898), p. 
73. 

* Willard Bleyer, Main Currents in the History 
of American Journalism (Boston, 1927), p. 232. 

















Do Newspapers Overplay 
‘Negative’ News? 


BY WALTER GIEBER 


A comparison of the news they printed with that offered them by 
the press associations shows that only one out of 34 Indiana 
dailies “over-selected” from negative or sensational stories. The 
author is assistant professor of journalism and director of the 
Bureau of Media Research at Indiana University. 





tf MANY NEWSPAPERMEN ARE HYPER- 
sensitive and thus defensive when the 
press is criticized for overemphasis of 
“negative or sensational” news. 


Talking to the Oregon Press Confer- 
ence, Palmer Hoyt, echoing the critics, 
said some papers make the mistake of 
overplaying one phase of life. His 
statement becomes the basis of a simple 
research hypothesis: Given a universe 
of news events, editors select a signifi- 
cantly higher percentage of sensational 
(or negative) items than other types; 
that is, the newspaper over-samples the 
sub-population. 


Telegraph news was selected as the 
best medium for testing the hypothesis. 
In most American newspapers—the 
small and medium-sized dailies—the 
telegraph desk is a one-man operation. 
To maintain a steady flow of copy to 
the back shop, the telegraph editor is 
forced to make rapid decisions.*? He 
must decide what items to “pass” and 
then determine how much of the story 


1 Publishers’ Auxiliary, Feb. 26, 1955. 

? Studies at the Bureau of Media Research, In- 
diana University, show that medium-sized dailies 
have significantly increased the percentage of wire 
space following conversion to TTS circuits. Wal- 
ter Gieber, “Tape Critics Wrong: ‘Local’ Undi- 
minished,” Editor & Publisher, May 28, 1955, p 
11. 


to use. Although he has some cues, he 
never has the complete command that 
the city editor has over his news pic- 
ture. 


Once the wire day has ended, the 
universe of wire news for the newspaper 
can be measured.’ The Bureau of Me- 
dia Research has been conducting a 
series of studies of the content of AP 
and UP single-wire circuits in Indiana 
and the flow of the wire items into aft- 
ernoon newspapers.* 


It was possible from available data to 
determine if there existed any bias of 
selection in the direction of “negative” 
wire news. 


The wire-service items for the week 
of February 16-22, 1953, were coded 
into three major groups: Negative, Pos- 
itive, and Other. The complete break- 
down is: 


Negative—those items that report social 
conflicts and disorganization: 
1. International tension: conflict be- 
tween nations—military, political 
and economic. 


*See Edward R. Cony, “Conflict-Cooperation 
Content of Five American Dailies,” JousnaLism 
QuartTeaty, 30:22 (Winter 1953). 

* Walter Gieber, The Impact of TTS, Bureau of 
Media Research, Indiana University (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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2. Civic disruption: conflict between 
groups—political, economic and 
social 


3. Crime and vice. 
4. Accidents and disasters. 
Positive—those items reflecting social 

cohesion and cooperation: 

1. International : normal 
communications among nations. 

2. Government at work: information 
(non-controversial) on affairs of 
government. 

3. Society at work: information 
about the groups of persons co- 
operating in non-governmental af- 


fairs. 
4. “Life Goes On”: news items about 
individuals. 
Other: 
1. Oddities of life: the so-called 
“brighteners.” 


2. Sports and entertainment.® 


The above classifications are based 
on traditional rules of thumb employed 
by many telegraph and news editors. 
The study avoided any method suggest- 
ing impact of a story on a reader. 

The coded wire-service items were 
traced into the newspapers. Fourteen 
afternoon newspapers using the Indiana 
State AP wire and 20 UP afternoon cli- 
ents were included in the study. 

The results reported herein are con- 
cerned primarily with the news items. 
Telegraph editors tend to accept or re- 
ject a wire story as a whole unit. With 
the exception of “filler” items, their 
concern generally is with news content. 


However, a second way in which a 
telegraph editor judges the value of an 
item is the amount of copy he trims 
from a story. Regardless of original 
copy, the editor uses his shears to indi- 
cate that the “lead plus” tells the story. 
(The trim is the difference between the 
number of paragraphs in an item as it 
comes off the wire and the number of 
paragraphs appearing in the paper.) 

*The number of entertainment items was scant. 


Sports was sub-divided into sports stories and 
sports scores and schedules. 
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The tables herein report first the dis- 
tribution of items on the wire in the 
three major categories and the corre- 
sponding distribution within the news- 
papers studied. The chi-square method 
was employed to determine the sam- 
pling bias, if any. Next, the tables re- 
port by category the percentage of trim. 
The chi-square method also was used 
here to find any significant difference 
from the average for the newspapers. 

The newspapers involved in the study 
have circulations ranging from 1,831 to 
18,034. There was also a spread in the 
amount of matter taken from the wire. 
The range was from 10% to 71% of 
available paragraphs. 

As a result, the newspapers were di- 
vided into groups by quartiles accord- 
ing to the amount of wire paragraphs 
used. However, one UP client newspa- 
per was sufficiently deviant from the 
next lower ranking newspaper and was 
placed in a special group.® Table 1 
shows the classification of the newspa- 
pers according to the amount of wire 
used. 

The flow of wire items into the news- 
paper in each of the groups is reported 
as an average of the newspapers within 
the group. 

RESULTS 

Table 2 shows the number and per- 
centages of items and paragraphs for 
both wire services. The number and 
percentage of items in the Positive cate- 
gory was the largest. In other words, 
the two wire services did send more 
“good” news than “negative” news. 
However, the difference in percentages 
between the Negative and Positive cate- 
gories is not remarkable. The wire ser- 
vices, day by day, must lay down in a 
constant stream of news of economic 
and governmental activity. 


*Rank correlation by the circulation and the 
amount of wire used is: AP = .80; UP = .45. 
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TABLE | 
Grouping of AP and UP Newspapers According to Amount of Wire Used 





Associated Press 
Average 
Circulation 


No. 


Group Papers 


Average % 
Wire Used’ 


United Press 
Average 
Circulation 


No. 


Average % 
Papers 


Wire Used?* 





4,400 16 

9,074 29 

5 14,037 38 

2 15,681 51 
,179 paragraphs 
,786 paragraphs 


3 4,138 14 
7 6,244 20 
5 4,599 27 
+ 7,805 38 
1 12,779 71 





One of the unexpected results of the 
study was the similarity between AP 
and UP copy of percentages of items in 
the three major categories. The corre- 
spondence in the percentages of items 
could have occurred by chance (312 
stories—38.6% of. AP and 40.1% of 
UP items—represented coverage of the 
same event). Although not reported in 
Table 2, only one sub-group showed 
any significant difference in percentage 
between the wire services. The UP car- 


ried more “brighteners” than the AP. 
In contrast, the AP had more para- 
graphs of governmental news. 


Many telegraph editors consider 
these two particular differences as hall- 
marks of the respective wire services. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS PAPERS 


Table 3 reports for the 14 AP news- 
papers the number of items in the ma- 
jor categories and the percentage of 
trim by the telegraph editors. 

Group 1, which drew 14% of the 
items laid down by the AP, did not de- 
part from the wire pattern. In other 
words, Group 1 was a good 14% sam- 
ple of wire items. This held true for the 
sub-categories. The editors of Group 1 
newspapers trimmed wire items an aver- 
age of 24%. None of the minor cate- 
gories departed significantly from this 
percentage. 

However, one sub-category, sports 
scores and schedules, received heavy 


and above-average trimming. Of items 
used, 68% of the paragraphs were cut. 
Many dailies do not have sufficient 
space to carry the complete scores and 
tend to use only those which have an 
immediate area interest. The heaviest 
single traffic item in this sub-category 
during the week studied was in tabular 
matter—more than five galleys—of 
forthcoming state-wide basketball cham- 
pionship pairings. Many papers carried 
only the pairings of the teams in their 
sections. (Tabular matter, being more 
expensive to set than straight matter, is 
kept to a minimum.) 

This will be noted for other newspa- 
per groups in the study. 

Drawing 27% of the AP items, 
Group 2 also presented a good sample. 
However, there were some marked dif- 
ferences in trim among the three major 
categories. 


TABLE 2 


Number and Percent of Items in News 
Categories for Associated Press 
and United Press 


AP 





UP 





Category 
Negative .. 
Positive ... 
Other 


Total... 
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Do Newspapers Overplay “Negative” News? 


The average trim factor was 17%, 
but the Positive news was cut an aver- 
age of 20%. Most of this took place in 
governmental and economic news. The 
cuts in the governmental news can be 
explained by the fact that many legis- 
lative stories were long—too long for 
these smaller dailies. However, the trim 
in economic items cannot be readily 
explained unless these newspapers pre- 
ferred only market reports—which had 
little trim. 

The trim in stories in the Other cate- 
gory was 11%; the editors showed a 
distinct favoritism for “brighteners” 
and straight sports copy. 

Group 3 newspapers drew 35% of 
the items and had a similar proportion- 
ate breakdown of items in the three 
major categories as the AP wire. Group 
3 editors trimmed wire copy an average 
of 15%. However, each of the three 
categories showed significant differences 
from the average. 


The largest percentage of trim took 
place in Negative news, indicating that 
while editors drew what amounts to 
good sub-samples of items, they placed 
less value on the content of items in 
this particular category. Within the 
Negative category, the copy shears bit 
deepest into civic-disorganization copy 
and the lightest in accidents and disas- 
ter stories. The Positive and Other cate- 
gories had less than average trim—12 
and 11% respectively. In the latter 
category, sports scores and schedules 
took most of the trimming. 

The largest circulation newspapers of 
the AP sample, Group 4, used 48% of 
available AP items. Drawing only 37% 
of Positive AP items, the newspapers 
undersampled in this category; drawing 
64% in the Other category, the papers 
over-sampled. (The bias in selection 
was for sports stories and scores and 
schedules. ) 
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The Negative was the only category 
with good sample of the wire. 

Thus the bias in this case is toward 
sports to the detriment of the Positive 
category. Although the number and 
percentage of items in Negative is 
greater than Positive, no invidious com- 
parison is justified inasmuch as the bias 
is not in the direction of the former 
category. 

For this group of newspapers, the 
trim factor was only 10%. The largest 
amount of trimming took place in the 
Negative items, but within this category 
there was some fluctuation. While war 
items were trimmed only 5%, crime 
and accident items were cut 22 and 
17% respectively. In the Other cate- 
gory, the only place where any trim- 
ming took place was among sport 
scores. However, Group 4 newspapers 
printed more sports score items than 
other AP groups. A review of content 
revealed the only scores dropped were 
those from cities at great distance from 
the newspapers’ circulation areas. 


UNITED PRESS PAPERS 


As indicated in Table 1, the 20 UP 
papers studied were divided into five 
groups. While only AP Group 4 showed 
a difference in proportion from the AP 
wire, UP Groups | and 5 had signifi- 
cant differences from the UP wire. 
Table 4 reports the results for the UP 
dailies. 

The three newspapers in Group 1 
used 18% of the wire. The newspapers 
carried 37.5% of items in Other cate- 
gory in contrast to the wire’s 27.5%. 
The bias in selection (oversampling) 
held true for the sub-categories: bright- 
eners, sports, and scores and schedules. 
The papers in this group trimmed items 
an average of 45% but there was no 
significant difference among the three 
major categories from the average. 
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(However, the sub-category, civic dis- 
organization, was trimmed above aver- 
age.) The heavy amount of trim (cf: 
Group 1 AP) permitted the editors to 
run more items with fewer paragraphs. 

Group 2, the largest number among 
the groups in the UP sample, drew 
22% of wire items. Drawing compara- 
tively the same percentage of items 
from each of the three major catego- 
ries, there were no differences in pro- 
portion of items between newspaper 
and wire. However, the editors did 
show some bias by trimming more from 
Negative news and less from the Other 
category. 

Some differences among sub-catego- 
ries were found. While the trim of items 
in the Negative categories was consis- 
tently heavier than the average, the 
civic disorganization items received the 
biggest cuts in paragraphs. Among 
the items of Positive news, outstanding 
was the lack of trimming of published 
stock and market reports. Although 
only 14% of the items on stock market 
reports were used by the newspapers, 
the tendency was to publish the com- 
plete item. A favorable attitude, that is, 
the lack of trim, toward items in the 
Other category was for brighteners and 
straight sports copy. The editors cut 
down sports scores and schedules con- 
siderably—slightly over 50%. 


In Group 3, the breakdown of items 
in the three major categories propor- 
tionately was the same as that of the 
UP wire. These papers drew 28% of 
wire items and the variation from the 
wire among the major categories was 
slight. Despite marked deviations in 
two sub-categories, the amount of trim 
in the three major categories was simi- 
lar. The overall trim was 20%. Of the 
sub-category deviations, the first was 
crime items (Negative). The newspaper 
carried the same proportion of crime 
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items as did the wire, but evidently the 
editors of Group 3 papers thought that 
published crime news warranted most 
of the copy. Indeed, the percentage of 
trim—12%—was lower than any of the 
categories in Positive news with the ex- 
ception of news about individuals. The 
other deviation in trimming was a very 
heavy slash—78%—in sports scores 
and schedules. 


Drawing 43% of the wire items, 
Group 4 was a good sample of the wire. 
Further, none of the sub-categories had 
deviated from this pattern. The prefer- 
ences of the editors did not appear un- 
til the trim was examined. Overall, the 
trim was 25%. However, the editors 
placed less emphasis on the value of the 
items in Negative news, which was 
trimmed 31%. The items concerned 
with civic disruption sustained the most 
significant trim of paragraphs. The 
Other category received the least 
amount of trim—15%. Again, sports 
scores and schedules was a target for 
the editors’ shears but Group 4 cut this 
sub-category less than any other group 
in the UP sample. 

The last paper, Group 5, was the 
only one to agree with the hypothesis. 
It over-sampled items from the wire in 
the Negative category. The Negative 
category made up 40.3% of the wire 
items in the newspaper. The UP wire 
carried only 33.5%. However, in trim- 
ming the items, the editors cut exactly 
the same percentage of paragraphs from 
both the Negative and Positive catego- 
ries. It was the Other category, specifi- 
cally, sports copy, schedules and scores, 
that took the most trim. It will be re- 
called that the largest AP newspapers 
did very little trimming in straight 
sports copy. 

When this newspaper converted to 
teletypesetter in 1952 it increased its 
use of wire copy. During the period 





Do Newspapers Overplay “Negative” News? 


studied, it used 73% of the items and 
69% of paragraphs laid down by UP. 
According to the editor, this voracious 
appetite for wire copy was typical; the 
paper still uses 60 to 80%. As a matter 
of economical operation, very little 
trimming was done by the telegraph 
editor. 

The question remains: was the over- 
sampling of Negative items due to bias 
or was it a circumstance arising from 
the teletypesetter operation? The editor 
of the paper states that there was no 
conscious policy in favor of Negative 
news. Nor were the items in the Nega- 
tive category of sufficient merit to war- 
rant overplay. 

However, two news-production fac- 
tors were evident. First, the volume of 
local news, according to the city editor, 
was 30% below normal during the pe- 
riod studied. Second, a slightly higher 
volume of ads resulted in an extra 
eight columns of news space. It is thus 
possible, in order to make up for the 
dearth of local news and fill the extra 
white space, the telegraph editor sent to 
the composing room many items that 
under more normal circumstances 
would be spiked.’ 


SUMMARY 

The hypothesis set forth was that 
dailies over-sample available items of 
Negative news. This study, confined to 
the AP and UP state circuits for Indi- 
ana, examined the wire content of 34 
small and medium sized afternoon 
dailies. 

Only one newspaper, a UP client 
(Group 5), upheld the hypothesis. 

The remaining 33 newspapers had a 
Negative content in proportion to the 


‘In a series of ga 
way, it was found that 


studies now under 

the wire news 

, telegraph edi “passed” many 
otherwise to have “ ” value 

unacceptable. In these studies, 

stories were most frequently passed. 


or 
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wire. With one exception, all circulation 
groups drew good samples of Positive 
items; Group 4 of the AP newspapers 
over-sampled the Positive. 

Further, it was found that the Other 
category was over-sampled by Group 4 
of the AP and Group 1 of the UP. 
Indiana editors are convinced that their 
readers are “born” basketball enthusi- 
asts. 

The percentage of trim also was ex- 

amined; below-average trimming was 
considered as a bias in favor of the ma- 
jor category involved. AP Groups 3 
and 4, and UP Groups 2 and 4 trimmed 
Negative copy above average. In only 
one case—AP Group 2—did the editors 
trim above the average from Positive 
news. 
The trim in Other category had a va- 
ried picture. It was similar to the aver- 
age in Groups 1, AP and UP. But it 
was significantly above the average in 
the Group 5 UP newspaper. However, 
the sub-categories had some effect. In 
all groups, the trim in brighteners, fa- 
vorably regarded by most telegraph edi- 
tors, was minimal. On the other hand, 
sports scores and schedules sustained a 
great deal of cutting. The production 
problem of setting this type of matter 
already has been noted. 

It also should be mentioned that 
news about individuals in the Positive 
category received consistent favorable 
treatment. Copy was trimmed less than 
average in all AP and three UP groups. 
The trim was the same as the average 
for the Positive category in UP Groups 
4 and 5. 

Size of circulation had no apparent 
effect on the performance of the paper 
in selection among the major categories. 
It is almost a stereotype of criticism that 
the larger the newspaper, the more 
prone it will be to over-select Negative 
news. This did not occur. But size of 
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circulation, as seen by the groups stud- 
ied, did have a bearing on the amount 
of wire copy used. As the newspaper 
groups increased in circulation, the per- 
centage of items used also increased, 
and the percentage of trim decreased. 

Thus, there are grounds for stating 
with some confidence that as far as 
wire news is concerned, newspapers do 
not have a bias for Negative news. 

In fact, there is evidence that the 
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the deviates were special situations, as 
on the one UP newspaper or when 
there was a hyper-intensity of interest 
in a kind of news—basketball. 

This suggests that when an editor is 
aware of the universe of news, he man- 
ages to keep a balance among the vari- 
ous kinds of items he publishes. If 
more positive events occur, he will not 
use proportionately more negative 
items. 


newspapers tend to draw good samples 


Only a deliberate policy or a unique 
of the universe of news. In this study, 


situation appears to alter this. 





“Broadly speaking, the management of the printed media has demon- 
strated less willingness to innovate than its counterpart in the electronic 
media. And newspapers seem less inclined to innovation than magazines. 

“I find in a recent issue of the Bulletin of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors a friendly critic saying: ‘Newspapers have sent men to the 
ends of the earth to get a story but, until recently, they have been content 
to sit back and leave the manufacturing to medieval methods.’ 

“At this year’s meeting of the American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation, the economic keynote in the discussion seems to me to have been 
the fact that the industry now enjoys ‘stability’—a term which rests on 
monopoly conditions in local markets and which in the long run may be an 
illusion of security. Raymond Nixon in a recent issue of JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY links this stability with the fact that 94% of all newspapers 
are non-competitive. I would agree with him that the number of newspa- 
pers may not decline much in the next 20 years. They enjoy a well-en- 
trenched newspaper-reading habit on the part of the public. Many of them 
are also protected against new newspaper competitors through the economic 
advantage of controlling the supply and price of their newsprint. And they 
also continue to share with magazines in the subsidy afforded through the 
second class postal rates. . . . This is some protection against competition. 

“The forecast that the newspaper industry 20 years hence may be rela- 
tively like it is now rests on the assumption that none of the major compa- 
nies in the electronic media undertakes a massive invasion of the news- 
paper field through aggressive promotion of broadcast facsimile. Were they 
to push facsimile receivers as they did TV receivers, the market for broad- 
cast newspapers could be created within a relatively few years. 

“Barring this possibility, the probable technologic changes of conse- 
quence in newspapers would be minor reductions in cost of production, 
savings of time and improvements in appearance. More significant than 
these will be the changes in editorial content and format which will be 
called for both by the competition of rivals and by the shifting tastes of 
readers.” —Dat_as W. SMYTHE, University of Illinois, to Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. 

















Writing Controversial Stories 
For Comprehension 
BY RICHARD F. CARTER* 


This is a report of a controlled experiment in using different 
methods of structuring news stories on controversial subjects. 
Total comprehension of issues was increased by giving the reader 
a neutral orientation in the lead paragraph, followed by equal 
presentation of both sides, with issues divorced from names. 





V> REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IM- 
poses at once a serious responsibility 
and a challenge for journalists: the 
news channels are expected to present, 
in the major part, the issues of the 
times to the public. Because citizens 
must be able to vote intelligently, they 
must have readily at hand the informa- 
tion basic to sensible decisions. 


Generally, the media have committed 
themselves to the task: the issues have 
been reported. And, usually, all sides of 
an issue have been covered. Such per- 
formance, however, may not satisfy the 
full requirements of the implied respon- 
sibility. An additional challenge must 
be accepted, that of reporting issues in 
such a manner as to provide maximum 
comprehensibility of the factors in- 
volved in the issues. 


It is proposed here to review the re- 
sults of an experimental study* which 
attempted to formulate various means 
of structuring controversial stories, then 
to measure the relative effectiveness of 


*The author is a research assistant in the Tele- 
vision Laboratory and a graduate student in jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin. 

1From a Master’s thesis at the University of 
Wisconsin. The author wishes to thank of. 
Malcolm S. MacLean Jr. for his critical and 
friendly counsel during the planning, execution 
and reporting of this study. 
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each structure type in stimulating com- 
prehension of the important elements in 
controversial stories. Structure as an im- 
portant factor for inducing comprehen- 
sibility has been indicated by several 
researchers: 


The factors of composition which . . . 
seem to contribute most heavily to the 
readers’ inability to understand are (a) 
careless structure and (b) irrelevant and 
unintegrated detail.? 

No subject is so vitally important as 
news about city, county, national or 
world affairs: No class of news receives 
80 little attention from our readers. We 
know it can’t be the subject. It must be 
the treatment.* 


As Schramm describes it, public af- 
fairs news otfers a “delayed reward” 
for the reader.* He must store it, add to 
it any relevant information, then have 
it available for subsequent use. Read- 
ing for this end enjoins understanding. 
And understanding, it is presumed, is 
directly related to the presence or lack 
of framework within the reader, and 


* Philip F. Griffin, “Reader Comprehension of 
News Stories: A Preliminary Study,” Joumnat- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 26:389 (Dec. 1949). 

*Vincent S. Jones, “Bold Experimentation 
Needed To Improve Newspaper Content,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 25:17 (March 1948). 

*Wilbur Schramm, “The Nature of News,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 26:259 (Sept. 1949). 
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similarly, to the presence or lack of 
structure within the story. 

For this experimental study, three 
story elements were selected for inclu- 
sion: 

1. The basic issues in controversy 
(e.g., lowered, flexible price supports 
and high, rigid price supports for farm 
products). 

2. Arguments related to each side 
of the controversy (e.g., lowered price 
supports do not take into consideration 
rising costs of farm machinery, labor, 
and seed; and, lowered price supports 
will bring higher consumption and bol- 
ster farmers’ income). 

3. Names associated with each side 
(e.g., Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson and Senator Alexander 
Wiley—the public should know the 
people associated with an issue so they 
can discount or add weight to the posi- 
tion maintained). 

Three methods of structuring a con- 
troversial news story were formulated. 
The first was to approximate the most 
usual form of stating one side in more 
or less dramatic fashion, following with 
elaboration and, finally, the other side 
of the issue. The third method paral- 
leled a more formal structure with an 
introduction to the controversy fol- 
lowed by presentation of both sides, 
arguments related to each side, and 
then the names associated with each 
side. The second method was essentially 
a compromise between the two—intro- 
ducing the controversy, then presenting 
one side with related elements, fol- 
lowed by the other side with its re- 
lated elements. (A comparative outline 
of the three structure types is made in 
Tavle 1; examples of each structure 
type are given later in discussion of 
procedures). 

Analysis of the experimental results 
indicate that: 
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1. None of the structure types in- 
duced a significant increase in the com- 
prehension (measured by retention) of 
names. 

2. Comprehension of issues was sig- 
nificantly increased by use of structure 
types II and III. 

3. There was a significant differ- 
ence in the comprehension of related 
arguments, but here the effects varied: 
Structure type I gave higher retention 
scores for one audience segment tested; 
structure type III gave higher retention 
scores for another audience segment; 
structure type II afforded similar scores 
over all audience segments tested. 

4. The results of (2) were en- 
hanced—and to some extent explained 
—if the respondents were divided into 
categories according to their own esti- 
mates of how much they read news- 
papers for news of public affairs.° The 
same significant difference reported in 
(2) for comprehension of issues, for 
the whole sample of 59, was found 
among the 18 respondents who were 
only readers of public affairs news “oc- 
casionally.” This would suggest that in- 
frequent readers were more sensitive to 
structural usage. 

5. The results of (3) were also elu- 
cidated by categorizing respondents ac- 
cording to their “reading experience”: 
The “occasionally” readers did best on 
structure type III; the “always” readers 
did best on structure type I. 

(These results would seem to indicate 
that a person’s “reading experience” has 
something to do with his ability to com- 
prehend story elements in a given struc- 
ture type. This matter will be discussed 
later and the implications suggested. ) 
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Structure Types, A Schematic Diagram 





Paragraph 


Structure Type 





Type I 
. One side is presented 
with its associated name; 
other side is excluded 


. Follow-up to Ist para- 
graph still on one side; 
mention of related argu- 
ments 


. Transition to other side 
of issue with associated 
name 


. Follow-up to 3rd para- 
graph on other side; 
mention of related argu- 
ments 


Type ll 
Controversy is presented, 
but neither side of con- 
troversy 


One side of issue is pre- 
sented with associated 
name 


Arguments related to side 
in 2nd paragraph are pre- 
sented 


Other side of issue pre- 
sented with associated 
name 


Arguments related to 
side in 4th paragraph are 


Type Ill 
Controversy is presented, 
but neither side of con- 
troversy 


Two sides of issue are 
presented without associ- 
ated names 


Arguments related to one 
side of issue presented 
with name 


Arguments related to 
other side of issue pre- 
sented with name 





presented 





PROCEDURES 


The three structure types were in- 
tended to be strictly rearrangements of 
elements in the stories. Six stories were 
rewritten from current (early 1954) 
news by each of the three methods. 
Flesch “reading ease” scores® for the 
various versions were about equal. 
(See Table 2 for a comparison of 
“reading ease” scores by structure 
types.) The slightly better reading ease 
scores for structure type III may be 
accounted for by the inherent superi- 
ority of that method in producing 
shorter sentence elements—the influ- 
ence of formal exposition. 


Examples of three structure types 
used are: 


Type I: 


Flexible and lowered price guarantees 
for farm products will bring greater 


* Rudolph Flesch, The Art of Readable Writing 
(New York: Harper, 1949). 


consumption and bolster farmers’ in- 
come, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson said today. 

Benson continued to back the admin- 
istration program. “The president's pro- 
posals on the agricultural programs will 
help economic growth in this nation,” 
he said. 

Benson added that prices would rise 
because of the administration’s plan to 








TABLE 2 
Reading Ease Scores by Structure 
Type* 

Story Typel Type ll Type lll 
A 49.23 52.26 48.29 
B 35.69 35.50 38.27 
Cc 23.57 21.97 32.09 
D 35.93 35.03 42.58 
E 50.16 54.01 58.12 
F 48.63 46.10 44.95 

Ave. 40.53 40.97 44.05 


*Types I and II were written in alternative 
forms; entries here represent an average for the 
alternative forms (see Procedures). 
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take 2% billion dollars of surpluses off 
the market. These surpluses have de- 
pressed prices, he declared. 

Meanwhile, Republican Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley, (Wis.), took issue with his 
party’s program. Flexible supports, he 
said, will lead to catastrophe. He urged 
continuance of fixed, high supports for 
farm products. Lowering the parity level 
below 90% is to risk economic 
Wiley said. 

Wiley claimed the administration pro- 
gram of flexible — does not take 
into consideration mounting costs of 
farm labor, machinery, and seed. 


Type Il: 


One of the big political questions of 
1954—-how much should the farmer be 
guaranteed for his products—came up 
in Washington again today. 

Republican Senator Alexander Wiley, 
(Wis.), broke with the administration's 
plan for lowered, flexible supports un- 
der farm prices. 

Wiley claimed that flexible supports 
would lead to catastrophe. He urged 
continuance of fixed, high supports for 
farmers. Lowering the parity level below 
90%, he said, is to risk economic dis- 
aster. 

The support program of the adminis- 
tration does not take into consideration 
the mounting costs of farm labor, seed, 
and machinery, said Wiley. 

Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son defended the flexible supports plan. 
He said greater consumption of farm 
products under flexible supports would 
bolster farmers’ income. 

According to Benson, flexible sup- 
ports will help economic growth. He 
said prices would rise because of the ad- 
ministration’s plan to take 2% billion 
dollars of surpluses off the market. 
These surpluses have depressed prices, 
declared Benson. 


Type Ill: 


One of the big political questions of 
1954—how much should the farmer be 
guaranteed for his products—came up in 
Washington again today. 

There are two proposals: lowered, 
flexible price guarantees or fixed, high 
guarantees of 90% or more. 

Two Republicans, Agriculture Secre- 
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tary Ezra Taft Benson and Wisconsin 

Senator Alexander Wiley, advocated op- 

posing views. 

Benson said that greater consumption 
of farm products under flexible price 
supports would bolster farmers’ income. 

iley claimed that flexible supports 
would lead to catastrophe. Lowering the 
parity level, he said, is to risk economic 
disaster. 

Wiley said the program of the admin- 
istration does not take into consideration 
the mounting costs of farm labor, seed, 
and machinery. 

According to Benson, flexible > 
will help economic growth. He predi 
prices would rise because of the admin- 
istration’s plan to take 2% billion dol- 
lars of surpluses off the market. These 
surpluses have depressed prices, he de- 
clared. 

Each story was given an alternative 
ordering for structure types I and II. 
Because these structure types necessi- 
tate giving one side the “first shot”, it 
was thought desirable to alternate pre- 
senting one side before the other. 

There were 59 subjects: 14 high 
school social science students; 22 male 
college students living in dormitories; 
and 23 members of the League of Wo- 
men Voters in Madison and Middleton, 
Wis.’ The experiment was administered 
separately with each group. Each group 
as it was tested was divided into three 
subgroups by a regular interval method 
of selection: The first person was given 
one sequence of stories and structure 
types; the second person received an- 
other sequence; the third person re- 
ceived the remaining sequence. This 
procedure was then repeated around the 
room. 

Any sequence contained each of the 


*The author is indebted to Mrs. Frances 
Hurst, Madison League of Women Voters; Miss 
Ruth Johnson, Wisconsin High School, Madison; 
Jack Bartingale and Osmund Holm-Hansen of 
the University of Wisconsin residence halls; and 
Prof. Henry Ladd Smith, now director of the 
University of Washington School of Communica- 


tions for their cooperation in securing subjects 
for this experimental study. 
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six stories once and each of the three 
structure types twice. Over all the se- 
quences, any story was matched with 
any structure type only once—and this 
combination occurred ir only one se- 
quence. This design—a repeated Greco- 
Latin square—affords analysis of the 
scores by Fisher’s analysis of variance 
technique.*® 

The subjects, after reading the six 
stories given each of them, were asked 
to answer some questions on material 
unrelated to the stories (to simulate 
the forgetting process which usually 
follows the reading of a newspaper). 
Then they were asked questions con- 
cerning the stories they had just read. 
For instance, the questions on the price 
support levels were: 


B. What methods were advanced to 
give farmers higher prices: 
1. (Flexible), (lowered) 
guarantees; 
2. (Fixed), (high) price guaran- 
tees. 
a. What argument is given for each 
side: 
1. would encourage higher (con- 
sumption) of farmers’ produce. 
2. production (costs) of farmers 
are higher. 
b. Who is associated with each plan: 
1. Sec. of Agriculture (Benson). 
2. Senator (Wiley), Wis. 


price 





Following this, each respondent was 
asked for information on: familiarity 
with story content (background), and 
amount of newspaper reading for pub- 
lic affairs. The relevance of “reading 
experience” has been mentioned. Sur- 
prisingly, background had insignificant 
correlations with comprehension of 





*R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers, 10th ed. (New York: G. E. Stechert & 
Co., 1946). A copy of the design will be sent by 
the author of this article to anyone interested in 
the technique. 

* Correlations ranged from .12 to .16; the Pear- 
sonian product-moment correlation coefficient was 
calculated. 
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story elements.’ Although it was ex- 
pected the design would randomize the 
effect of background, there was no ex- 
pectation that there should be a signifi- 
cant lack of correlation between com- 
prehension (as measured by retention) 
and background. 

(Background was measured by ask- 
ing: “Under each of these subjects 
mark all the responses which describe 
your previous relation to it: heard 
about it, read about it, talked about it, 
written on it.” 

(Responses to this question followed 
the pattern outlined by Guttman’? for 
a test of “scalability.” If a respondent 
answered “talked about it,” he also 
answered “heard about it” and “read 
about it.” The “reproducibility” was 
greater than .90.) 

Correlations between _ individual 
scores on issues, related arguments and 
names were all significant at the .01 
level. This would indicate that a com- 
mon area was being tested, that is, in 
each case the comprehension of related 
material in the stories was being tested. 

The possibility might be considered 
that the structure of a controversial 
news story negates the influence of 
background knowledge of the subject 
matter as a determinant of compre- 
hension. 


ANALYSIS 

The experimental design was pre- 
tested on a class of 12 journalism stu- 
dents. Because of the statistically near- 
significant results obtained, it was de- 
cided that the experiment should be 
given to several small groups with 
homogeneous members. This allowed a 
test to see whether the effects of struc- 
ture types varied with different audience 
segments. The groups could also be 


*” Louis Guttman and Samuel A. Stouffer, et 
al., Measurement and Prediction (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1950). 
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TABLE 3 
Total Names Correct by Structure Types and Groups 





Structure Type 





No. in 
Group Group 1 il nei Totals 
High School ..........--eee00: 14 31 34 34 99 
GHD etitaverscocccepessuein 22 50 55 55 160 
LOBGMS cccccies ercvccsccces 23 55 60 56 171 
ET cnc du cnae dn aes « 59 136 149 145 430 





combined for a test of overall effects.** 

The total number of names compre- 
hended in each group for each struc- 
ture type is presented in Table 3. There 
was very little difference (seemingly) 
from one structure type to another; 
there was no statistical significance by 
F-test."* Similar results came from the 
analysis of “occasionally” and “always” 
newspaper readers: Structure types II 
and III appeared to be as efficient as 
structure type I in affecting comprehen- 
sion of names (Table 4). 

The fact that there was no difference 
is of some interest, for it might be sus- 


“The groups were combined after 
bane, Sete Ses, Somaeenily of % t is, 
to show that they could all have come from one 


Psychological Research (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1950). 

“ The F ratio, or one-tailed test of significance, 
was used because there was no h that 
would always bring higher 

any other. And no 


pected that structure type I (which led 
off with names) might have encouraged 
better retention of names than structure 
type III (which pretty well submerged 
them). There is the possibility, sub- 
stantiated by the other results, that the 
superiority of structure type I (due to 
“reading experience”) was overcome by 
the effects of better structure in struc- 
ture types If and III. That structure 
type II scored highest would seem to 
indicate this, for that structure type was 
essentially a compromise between the 
other two structure types. 


The total number of issues compre- 
hended in each group for each structure 
type is entered in Table 5. Structure 
types II and III were better at stimu- 
lating comprehension of issues than was 
structure type I—all the groups taken 
together. This difference was statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level. Al- 
though the effects of structure types II 
and III fell off from the high school 


TABLE 4 


Total Names Correct by Structure Types for “Occasionally” and "Always" 
Newspaper Readers 





Structure Type 





No. in 
Group Group I Ti Wl Totals 
“Occasionally” Readers ......... 18 55 60 56 171 
- gt 13 32 32 29 93 
anil ot: deme conten ee 31 87 92 85 264 
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TABLE 5 
Total Issues Correct by Structure Types and Groups 





Structure Type 


I i il Totals 





26 31 37 94 
49 54 62 165 
60 59 62 181 


135 


144 161 


324 





group to the League group, there was 
no significant interaction between the 
groups and the structure types. 

The same results obtained for all 59 
subjects who participated, were found 
for the 18 subjects who said they read 
newspapers for public affairs “occasion- 
ally.” Table 6 shows that structure 
types II and III were more effective 
in producing comprehension of issues 
among the occasional readers; the sta- 
tistical significance of the differences 
was at the .05 level. 

Referring back to the methods of 
constructing the three structure types, 
three conclusions might be drawn from 
these results: 


1. Use of a neutral lead paragraph 
—presenting the nature of the contro- 
versy but neither side concerned—was 
more likely to lead to better compre- 
hension of the issues involved. 

2. Separating the issues from the 
related arguments of each side was 
more likely to result in better compre- 
hension of the issues involved. 


3. These effects of structuring were 
likely to be strongest among persons 


who were not regular readers of news- 
papers for news of public affairs—that 
is, the “occasionally” readers. 

The total number of related argu- 
ments comprehended in each group for 
each structure type is presented in 
Table 7. Combining all the groups, 
there was no significant difference 
among the structure types in producing 
higher comprehension of related argu- 
ments. But there was a significant 
difference (at the .01 level) in compre- 
hension of related arguments among the 
structure types as a function of the 
groups: the high school subjects did 
best on structure type III; the League 
subjects did best on structure type I. 
Analyzing each group separately, the 
differences among the structure types 
were not significant. 

Again, these results were reflected in 


18 Statistically, the lack of differences is signifi- 
cant. However, in terms of the data and proce- 


dures used, this significance is im ble to ac- 
curately trace. What it means is that the varia- 
bility within subjects over the six stories was 
ly greater than the variability between 

subjects over the three structure types. Because 
the tests are not standardized for stories, it is 
ible to assay the nature of this significant 

erence. 


TABLE 6 
Total Issues Correct by Structure Types Among "Occasionally" Readers 





Structure Type 


i Ml Total 





“Occasionally” Readers (N = 


41 46 117 
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TABLE 7 
Total Related Arguments Correct by Structure Types and Groups 





Structure Type 





No. in 
Groups Group 1 il Wl Totals 
High School ........-+e+eeee0s 14 16 19 25 60 
CHD oc cccdccccccccssccccves 22 29 30 30 89 
LOAQEO onc cccccccccccssccovers 23 43 36 27 106 
AD ntecnidebheobewe 59 88 85 82 255 





the respondents as they classified them- 
selves as to how much they read news- 
papers for public affairs news. The “oc- 
casionally” readers, like the high school 
group, did best on structure type III; 
the “always” readers, like the League 
group, did best on structure type I. 
However, the “always” readers came 
from all three groups—high school, 
college and League. So did the “oc- 
casionally” readers. Table 8 shows the 
total number of related arguments com- 
prehended in each group for each struc- 
ture type. (The interaction was not 
statistically significant.) 

From these results, one inference 
seems clearly indicated: Subjects who 
said they read newspapers “always” for 
public affairs news had “trained” them- 
selves to comprehend material from the 
more usual manner (structure type I) 
of structuring stories on controversy. In 
the case of issues, structure types II and 
III were able to reduce this effect of 
“reading experience”; but with related 
arguments, this “reading experience”— 
when present—was dominant. This 
dominance might have been expected, 
for the differential structuring of the 
stories extended mostly to that part of 
the story where issues and names, but 
not related arguments, were present. 


SUMMARY 


Within the limits of this study—the 
effect of story structure on comprehen- 


sion of elements in stories dealing with 
controversial issues—it is indicated 
that: 

1. Total comprehension of issues 
was increased by giving the reader a 
neutral orientation to the controversy 
in the lead paragraph. The neutral ori- 
entation consisted of introducing the 
controversy itself in the lead paragraph, 
but without presenting either issue in 
controversy in the lead. 

2. Total comprehension of issues 
was further increased by giving the 
reader a neutral orientation to the con- 
troversy followed by a paragraph in 
which both sides were equally pre- 
sented—without the names associated 
with each side of the controversy. 

3. The effects just noted, (1) and 
(2), were most clearly demonstrated 
among the experimental subjects who 
said they read newspapers “occasion- 
ally” for news of public affairs. 

4. Total comprehension of names 
was not significantly changed by vary- 
ing the three structure types employed 
in this study. Submerging the names 
in the story, as was done in structure 
type III, did not bring about a signifi- 
cant decrease in the names compre- 
hended. 

5. A neutral presentation of the 
controversy in the lead paragraph, with 
the issues divorced from names in the 
second paragraph (type III), tended to 
raise comprehension of related argu- 
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ments among readers who said they 
read newspapers only “occasionally” for 
public affairs news. 

6. A neutral presentation of the 
controversy in the lead paragraph, with 
the issues divorced from names in the 
second paragraph (type III), tended to 
lower comprehension of related argu- 
ments among readers who said they 
read newspapers “always” for news of 
public affairs. 

(Thus it has been hypothesized that 
readers who said they read newspapers 
“always” for public affairs news, have 
“trained” themselves to comprehend 
material presented in structure type I 
form—which is the more usual contro- 
versial story structure employed by 
newspaper writers.) 

These results would seem to recom- 
mend attention to structure types II and 
III as a means for increasing the in- 
formation level among readers who are 
most likely to be uninformed—the per- 
sons who read newspapers for public 
affairs only “occasionally.” 

Employment of the methods sug- 
gested above would appear to have 
“negative” effects only on comprehen- 
sion of related arguments among per- 
sons who read newspapers “always” for 
news of public affairs. As previously 
suggested, this effect might be over- 
come by carrying the methods of dis- 
tinct and parallel presentation farther 
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into the story. For instance, the farm 


price supports story might have been 
structured thus: 


One of the big political questions of 
1954—how much should the farmer be 
guaranteed for his products—came up in 
Washington again today. 

There are two suggestions: flexible, 
lowered price guarantees or fixed, high 
guarantees of 90% or more. 

Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son gave two reasons for a plan of flex- 
ible, lowered price supports: 

© They would bolster farmer's income 
through increased consumption. 

© Prices would rise because of the ad- 
ministration’s plan to take 2 billion 
dollars of surpluses off the market. 

Republican Senator Alexander Wiley, 
Wis., argued against flexible supports, 
because, he said: 

© They do not take into consideration 
rising costs of farm labor, seed, and 
machinery. 

@ They would bring on economic dis- 
aster. 

Etc. 


An important consideration in using 
such techniques as these is whether the 
story will lose some of its interest for 
the reader. But these techniques have 
not submerged the controversy, it is 
pointed up in the lead paragraph. What 
has been done is to clarify the presen- 
tation of the issues at controversy— 
without playing down the controversy 
itself. 

These structuring methods should be 
of particular benefit to the writer of 


TABLE 8 


Total Related Arguments Correct by Structure Types and Groups of 
"Occasionally" and “Always” Readers 





Structure Type 





No. in 
Group Group I il Wl Totals 
“Occasionally” Readers ......... 18 18 27 25 70 
“Always” Readers ..........+++. 13 26 22 15 63 
Ws Sib os'siccath odes aae 31 44 49 40 133 
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news summaries. In a sense, though, 
each follow-up or story of controversy 
is a review of the controversy. Given 
the elements of controversy, these meth- 
ods can be utilized from day to day. 

These structure types allow the con- 
tinuing practice of another newspaper 
procedure: the cutting of a story from 
the bottom up. The important elements 
are still at the beginning of the story. 

Chilton R. Bush, in his latest book 
on news writing, quotes Herbert Spen- 
cer: ** 


“ Chilton R. Bush, The Art of News Communi- 


cation (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1954), p. 12. 
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A reader or listener has at each mo- 
ment but a limited amount of mental 
power available. To recognize and in- 
terpret the symbols presented to him, 
requires part of this power; to arrange 
and combine the images suggested re- 
quires a further part; and only that part 
which remains can be used for realizing 
the thought conveyed. Hence the more 
time and attention it takes to receive 
and understand each sentence, the less 
time and attention can be given to the 
contained idea; and the less vividly will 
that idea be conceived... . 

Further exploration of the relation- 
ship between story structure and com- 
prehension is being planned—particu- 
larly as to the effect on comprehension 
of present practices in structuring. 





Newspaper "Opinion Leaders" 
(Continued from Page 284) 


(“monopoly”).?’ In contrast, the pres- 
ent criticism focuses rather upon editors 
and the processes of editing, indepen- 
dent of the structure of ownership. In 
other words, the present hypothesis 
holds that the arterial and other “jour- 
nalistic” processes would obtain even 
with competing cities and with less oli- 
garchic press ownership and control. 
All these conditions, separate and com- 
bined, are non-democratic. For the fu- 
ture, one can hardly hope for more 
democratic ownership or for more com- 
petition; but one can always hope that 
the trend toward better reporters and 
editors will continue, and that this pro- 
fessionalism may reduce the editor’s de- 
pendence upon arterial aid. 

What this analysis reveals is a gap 


™ See, for instance, Morris L. Ernst, The First 
Freedom New York: Macmillan, 1946), chaps. 
Ill and IV. For a strikingly effective rebuttal to 
this h , see Stanley K. Bigman, “Rivals 
in Conformity,” JourNALISM QuaRTERLY, 25:127— 
31 (June 1948), and Raymond B. Nixon, “Im- 
plications of the Number of Com 
tive Newspapers,” in Wilbur Schramm, ed., Com- 
munications in Modern Society (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1948), pp. 42-57. 


between the ideals and the working of 
democratic information processes, at 
the point of the editor’s decision as to 
which stories shall be displayed on page 
one. While some are undoubtedly inde- 
pendent and use their own news judg- 
ment, many “follow the opinion leader.” 
It is also clear, however, that editors of 
small papers are not necessarily to be 
blamed for their abdication of auton- 
omy. Rather, a set of institutional con- 
ditions causes them to follow the arte- 
rial pattern. Under these conditions, 
editors may actually be serving their 
readers (but not ideal democracy) bet- 
ter by adhering to the news judgment of 
specialists in the big cities. 

The danger is the potential influence 
of a small number of persons in decid- 
ing what millions of citizens will read. 
Great responsibility rests upon those 
few. In effect, editors of large papers, 
and “general news editors” of wire ser- 
vices, hold more responsible posts than 
even they perhaps realize, as absentee 
guides of the news display policies of 
hundreds of newspapers. 




















Audiences for Broadcasting 
In Britain and America 


BY BURTON PAULU* 


Despite the differences in program offerings by the BBC and 
American commercial radio and television, people in the two 
countries exhibit quite similar listening and viewing tastes. 
Entertainment and escape programs rank first in both audiences, 
even though the BBC airs alternative “intellectual” programs. 





t@ in May 1953 READERS OF Business 
Week magazine were amused at a story 
linking water consumption to television 
program popularity: water use was 
down during interesting telecasts, but 
when less attractive programs or com- 
mercials came on, greatly increased 
consumption indicated there were fewer 
people before their sets. Yet this meth- 
od of audience measurement was not 
new, however startling it may have 
seemed to readers of Business Week. 
Lord Reith, the BBC’s first Director- 
General, tells in his autobiography how 
in 1935 he informed King Edward VIII 
“that water engineers could provide a 
pretty clear indication of the popular- 
ity of broadcast items. When there was 
anything specially interesting, water 
consumption fell; immediately after- 


*Dr. Paulu studied British broadcasting in Lon- 
don under a Fulbright grant in 1953-54. Origin- 
ally presented to the Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television in Columbus in April, the ma- 
terial for this article is taken from the manu- 

of the author’s book on Broadcasting in 

the United Kingdom, now in preparation for 

wg by the University of Minnesota Press. 

author is manager of the University radio 

station, KUOM, and teaches a course in radio 

and television station administration in the School 
ot Journalism. 

1“Why Water Charts Zigzag at Night,” Busi- 
ness Week, May 2, 1953, pp. 44-6. 
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ward there was a sudden, sometimes 
alarming, peak load.” ? 

Unfortunately, though, in the Reith 
days the BBC never made systematic 
studies of its audience. Its annual re- 
ports pointed with pride to the con- 
tinuous increase in the number of lic- 
enses as evidence of public approval; 
but the Corporation did not set up a 
department of listener research until 
1936, and regular field work did not 
begin until December 1939. The basic 
reason the BBC lagged 10 years be- 
hind American broadcasting in this re- 
spect was that its non-commercial 
monopoly status provided much less 
motivation for audience studies than 
did the American system, whose com- 
petitive networks, stations, sponsors and 
advertising agencies all urgently needed 


* Into the Wind, p. 244. Cf. Maurice Gorham, 
Broadcasting and Television Since 1900, p. 149. 
Reith also told the King that one indication of 
program results was the protests of stove manu- 
facturers who complained that, following fore- 
casts of warmer weather, “the sale of stoves im- 
mediately fell.” Somewhat in the same category 
as audience measurement by water consumption 
is the ability of the British radio relay com- 
panies who distribute programs by wire, to esti- 
mate how many loud ers are turned on 
measuring current loads. This has never been 
used by the BBC as a method of estimating 
audience size, however. 
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such data. Furthermore, earlier BBC 
program executives under-estimated the 
importance and misunderstood the uses 
of audience research. They dismissed 
it as “nose counting,” interesting only 
to American commercial broadcasters 


who were subject to a “dictatorship of 
percentages.” They failed to realize 
that comprehensive audience research 
could be an excellent source of qualita- 
tive information for the producers of 
verse dramas and serious talks as well 
as the directors of variety shows.® 

The principal source of information 
about British radio and television audi- 
ences is the research of the BBC itself. 
The Corporation’s Department of Audi- 
ence Research has a full-time profes- 
sional staff of 25, plus 60 secretarial 
and clerical employees. It also has a 
pool of 900 part-time field interviewers, 
and it maintains contact with some 
6,000 unpaid volunteer members of 
listening and viewing panels.* 

The department’s major assignment 
is the measurement of audiences for all 
of the BBC’s domestic radio and tele- 


* See, for example, “Birthday of the Third Pro- 
gramme,” by Harold Nicolson, one of the BBC 
Governors when the “Third” was launched (The 
Listener, Oct. 7, 1948, pp. 526-7). Nicolson 
writes: “The whole intention and of the 
experiment as originally conceived was to pro- 
vide at least one programme . . . which should 
aim solely at qualitative values and which should 
utterly ignore, condemn and abjure all quantita- 
tive values.” But a decline took place after the 
first year, he continues, due to the unfortunate 
influence of “an ingenious organization known 
as Listener Research.” He then complains of the 
application of research findings, apparently not 
realizing that qualitative data might be compiled 
which would permit Third Programme standards 
to be maintained at the same time that audiences 
were increased. 

A basically different approach was taken by 
the Beveridge Committee which commented that 
“broadcasting without study of the audience is 
dull dictation; it is not responsible public ser- 
vice.” Report of the Broadcasting Committee 
1949 (Cmd. 8116), p. 60. 

*The basic principles of BBC audience re- 
search remain as they were described to the 
Beveridge Committee. “Listener Research,” Re- 
port of the Broadcasting Committee 1949, Ap- 
pendix H (Cmd. 8117), pp. 137-43. Cf., “Audi- 
ence Research,” BBC Handbook 1955, pp. 41-3. 
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vision broadcasts. By an aided recall 
method, 2,800 adults, spread over the 
BBC’s seven regions, are interviewed 
every day on the street or in the home.°® 
About 180 out of the total interviewing 
staff are assigned to this task at any 
one time. Information is collected 
about the subject’s name, age, sex, ad- 
dress, occupation and social class; 
whether or not he has a television or 
radio receiver; what programs he heard 
or viewed during the previous day and 
the degree of his general satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with the BBC. The 
findings are then processed to indicate 
the percentage of the entire adult popu- 
lation who heard or viewed each pro- 
gram. 

These BBC Audience Barometer fig- 
ures, as they are called, should not be 
compared directly with the ratings ob- 
tained from most American surveys. An 
American rating of 20.0, for example, 
usually means that 20% of the homes 
with sets were tuned to the program in 
question, whereas a BBC rating of 20.0 
indicates that 20% of the entire adult 
population listened or viewed. Since it 
is quite possible for two programs re- 
ceived on the same number of sets to 
have different sized audiences, it is very 
difficult to translate American set fig- 
ures into British percentages-of-adult- 
population figures. 

In order to gauge the reactions as 
well as the size of its audiences, the 
BBC also has developed listening and 
vizwing panels which appraise the pro- 
grams they hear and see. The 5,200 
members of the listening and 600 mem- 
bers of the viewing panels are chosen 
from volunteers who reply to invitations 
made in the BBC’s program guide, the 
Radio Times, in the public press and 
over the air. Each panel member re- 


* An “adult” is defined as a person 16 years of 
age or older. 














ceives a weekly questionnaire. Some 70 
radio and 12 television programs are 
selected for full panel questionnaires 
each week, and since there are rela- 
tively few television programs, televi- 
sion panelists also are asked to indi- 
cate their reactions to any other pro- 
grams they may have seen. The 
questions deal non-technically with 
both program content and presentation, 
and in addition, panel members are 
asked to indicate their general reactions 
to every broadcast on a five-point 
scale. When tabulated the results are 
expressed as Appreciation Indices for 
radio and Reaction Indices for tele- 
vision. These measures of appraisal 
must be clearly distinguished from 
audience size figures. They should be 
used only in conjunction with the lat- 
ter, particularly in the case of those 
programs of limited appeal which have 
high Appreciation Indices. 


For the most part the reports of the 
Audience Research Department are 
distributed only within the BBC. This 
restrictive policy is justified principally 
on the grounds that an individual pro- 
gram rating is not meaningful unless 
interpreted in the light of certain know- 
ledge usually applied only by profes- 
sionals, such as which network carried 
the program, the time of day it was 
broadcast and the nature of its compe- 
tition. The Corporation also has 
claimed that the publication of these 
data might subject it to pressure to pop- 
ularize its programs at the expense of 
serious offerings for minority groups. 


THE NATURE OF BRITISH BROADCASTING 


If any description of British radio 
and television audiences is to be mean- 
ingful, one must be aware of the basic 
features of British broadcasting. The 
BBC is a public corporation—and that 
is not the same thing as a government 
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department—which up to the present 
had a monopoly on all broadcasting 
in the United Kingdom. (The Indepen- 
dent Television Authority, the commer- 
cial television service about which so 
mich has been reported recently, will 
not be on the air until September 1955, 
or later.) The Corporation’s domestic 
broadcasting activities are supported en- 
tirely from the proceeds of the licenses 
purchased annually by radio and tele- 
vision set users. Some income also is 
received from BBC publications, prin- 
cipally the Radio Times, whose 8 mil- 
lion weekly circulation makes its adver- 
tising space valuable. The BBC never 
broadcasts commercial programs, how- 
ever. 


The principal justification for a mon- 
opo' is, in the Corporation’s own 
words, “the crucial test . . . of stan- 
dards,” which it defines as “the purpose, 
taste, cultural aims, range and general 
sense of responsibility of the broadcast- 
ing service as a whole.” The Corpora- 
tion also argues: “Under any system 
of competitive broadcasting all these 
things would be at the mercy of Gres- 
ham’s law. [The tendency of bad 
money to drive good money out of 
circulation.] . . . The good, in the long 
run, will inescapably be driven out by 
the bad.” Under competition, “The 
general educational impulse in broad- 
casting would die.” ® 


A further definition of the Corpora- 
tion’s objectives was provided by its 
former Director-General, Sir William 
Haley, who described the community’ 


as a broadly based cultural pyramid 
slowly aspiring upward. This pyramid is 
served by Three Main Programmes .. . 
each program leading onto the other, 
the listener being induced through the 


* “Monopoly and Competition in Broadcasting,” 
Report of the Broadcasting Committee 1949, Ap- 
pendix H (Cmd. 8117), p. 197. 

'The Responsibilities of Broadcasting, pp. 10- 
11. 
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years increasingly to discriminate in fa- 

vor of that are more 

worthwhile. Each programme at any 
iven moment must be ahead of its pub- 

i tnt 00 an dunt ab erGnntil baw 

fidence. The listener must be led from 

good to better by curiosity, liking and a 

growth of understanding. As standards 

of education and culture of the com- 
munity rise, so should the programme 
pyramid rise as a whole. 

To carry out these objectives the 
BBC operates three nationwide radio 
networks—the Light Programme, the 
Home Service and the Third Pro- 
gramme—as well as one television ser- 
vice. The Light Programme is designed 
for the man who turns to radio mainly 
for entertainment. It carries the most 
popular variety and light music shows, 
as well as those few serial dramas which 
are the BBC’s nearest approach to our 
daytime serials. 

The Home Service offers balanced 
fare for all tastes. It has cultural pro- 
grams, school programs and serious 
talks. Its music ranges from symphony 
to jazz, and its drama from serious to 
light. It broadcasts news, and exchanges 
with the Light Programme a great 
many broadcasts of comedy and enter- 
tainment. It calls itself “the broad mid- 
die strand” of British radio. 

The Third Programme—on the air 
evenings only—is clearly for the serious 
listener. It features full-length perform- 
ances of musical and dramatic master- 
pieces, very demanding talks and lec- 
tures, concerts of (mainly) seldom- 
played music, and some relatively eso- 
teric literary works written especially 
for broadcasting. But it is not like an 
American educational station; for ex- 
ample, it offers no organized courses, 
lectures or other instructional programs. 

The BBC’s only television service is 
on the air an average of some 40 hours 
each week. Its regular broadcast peri- 
ods are from 5 to 6 in the afternoon, 
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when it offers children’s programs, and 
from 7:30 to 10:30 or 11 in the eve- 
ning with adult programs. There are 
also mid-afternoon broadcasts for wo- 
men and pre-school children, as well as 
occasional special events, especially on 
Saturdays. 


THE FINDINGS 

First, something about the distribu- 
tion of receivers. At the beginning of 
1955, about 14 million or over 90% 
of the homes in the United Kingdom 
had radio receivers. (The figure for the 
United States was over 98%.) Four- 
and-a-half million or over 30% of the 
United Kingdom’s homes had television 
sets. (The average figure for the whole 
United States is now around 65%.) 
But these percentage differences should 
not be used to support any conclusions 
as to the relative attractiveness of the 
two countries’ television programs: the 
American standard of living is generally 
higher than the British, and furthermore 
postwar Britain had to put a higher 
priority on rebuilding a country and 
developing an export trade than on 
manufacturing television transmitters 
and receivers. 

Television viewing has had about the 
same effect on radio listening in the 
United Kingdom as in the United 
States. Between January 1952, when 
the BBC began to measure its television 
audiences, and today, the total British 
consumption of radio and television 
combined has remained much the same, 
with some 25% of the time of the 
adult population between 6 and 11 p.m. 
devoted to radio listening or television 
viewing. But whereas at the beginning 
of 1952, 80% of this was devoted to 
radio and only 20% to television, the 
relationship now is about 50-50 during 
those hours when both services are on 
the air. To an American this may not 
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appear startling, but it must be remem- 
bered that only about 30% of the 
homes in the United Kingdom are tele- 
vision-equipped. 

What kinds of programs do the Brit- 
ish people like? Are they any more so- 
phisticated than we are? Many Ameri- 
cans honestly believe that culture speaks 
with a broad British rather than a flat 
American “A.” Is this assumption cor- 
rect? 

The fact is that British and Ameri- 
can tastes in radio and television are 
very similar. In 1949 the BBC prepared 
a table of radio program preferences 
for the Beveridge Committee.* When 
we compare this with the results ob- 
tained in the United States at about 
the same time, as reported in Lazarsfeld 
and Kendall’s Radio Listening in Amer- 
ica, we find the two lists nearly identi- 
cal.° The British were very fond of 
variety shows, drama and light music. 
At the bottom of their list was chamber 
music, and reading up from the bottom 
were poetry readings, symphony con- 
certs and grand opera. In other words, 
they liked entertainment and escape 
programs, and cared less for serious 
programs. 

The Americans put news programs 
first, and those were highly popular in 
Britain too, although not covered by 
the table quoted. Otherwise, the Ameri- 
cans also preferred broadcasts which 
provided them with entertainment and 
escape. Discussions ranked higher in 
the American list and religious pro- 
grams lower, but serious music was 
well down on both lists. There was one 
difference, though: through the years 
the British public has developed a fond- 
ness for hour-and-a-half dramatic pro- 
grams, while we prefer—or at least re- 


* “Types of Programmes in Order of Listeners’ 
Preference,” Report -( the Broadcasting Com- 
mittee 1949 (Cmd. 8116), p. 58. 

*Pp. 122, 213. 
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ceive—most of our drama in shorter 
periods. British television tastes follow 
the general pattern set by radio listen- 
ing, although it is hard to make direct 
comparisons between British and Amer- 
ican viewing, because there is only one 
channel to watch in Britain, and it is 
on the air a relatively short time each 
day. 

Further light is thrown on this prob- 
lem by a comparison of the audiences 
of the BBC’s three radio networks. If 
we take the figure 100 as representing 
all evening radio listening, we find that 
about 70% of listening is to the Light 
Programme, 29% to the somewhat 
heavier Home Service, and only about 
1% to the very intellectual Third Pro- 
gramme. Furthermore, the trend has 
been consistently away from the more 
serious Home Service toward the less 
demanding Light Programme, while the 
Third Programme has had trouble 
maintaining its 1% share of audience. 

(In fairness, however, it shouid be 
pointed out that the Light Programme, 
at the same time it has increased its 
share of the audience, has done pro- 
gressively heavier programming; for ex- 
ample, in 1946, Light Programme dra- 
matic offerings were usually held to 30 
minutes, whereas they now include 
many 90-minute pieces, though mainly 
of light material.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is no evidence that the BBC, 
after 30 years of conscious effort, has 
been able to develop any consistently 
higher standards of discrimination 
among British listeners and viewers 
than has been attained in the United 
States with a competitive system of 
broadcasting. A license-fee supported 
monopoly can, and probably will, pro- 
vide a larger proportion of programs 
for minority cultural and irtellectual 
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groups, at the same time not necessarily 
over-looking the interests of the majori- 
ty audience. But Sir William Haley’s 
audience-pyramid metaphor has not 
been realized in practice; in fact, the 
audience trend has been in the other 
direction—from the serious and de- 
manding to the light and entertaining. 
This, of course, need not reflect any 
discredit on the BBC. It merely shows 
that the intellectual and cultural level 
of a society is dependent upon its en- 
tire milieu, in the development of 
which broadcasting is only one factor, 
even though a very important one. 

There is a related observation which 
should have interest for American 
broadcasters. So often it has been said 
that wider appreciation would be de- 
veloped for fine drama or great music 
if more stations would schedule such 
programs at convenient hours, and 
would provide them with the same 
amount of promotion given sponsored 
light entertainment shows. But the BBC 
does schedule serious talks and full 
length symphony concerts at top eve- 
ning hours, and provides them with 
listings in the Radio Times equal to or 
better than those given to “Life With 
the Lyons” and “What’s My Line?” 
Nevertheless, the British audiences for 
talks, symphony and opera are propor- 
tionately no larger than—if as large as 
—those in the United States, where 
among network musical programs, for 
example, only the New York Philhar- 
monic has had a very long run at a 
convenient listening hour. 

This supports the hypothesis that pro- 
grams select their own audiences, and 
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that only to a limited degree can a 
quality program increase its audience 
by being scheduled at a more conveni- 
ent hour, or through widespread promo- 
tion. This of course, is not to say that 
such programs should not be broad- 
cast. But it does indicate that the prob- 
lems of building audiences for serious 
programs are not necessarily any easier 
with a public service-minded monopoly, 
than under a competitive system with 
many commercial and a few educa- 
tional stations. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to put the BBC on trial, nor to decide 
whether for Britain a non-commercial 
monopoly is better or less good than a 
competitive commercial system. But 
these data would seem to disprove the 
claim that a broadcasting monopoly 
is better able to develop discriminating 
listeners and viewers than is a competi- 
tive system. It could still be argued, 
for example, that whether or not a 
broadcasting monopoly improves public 
taste, it nevertheless is preferable be- 
cause it can offer a more balanced pro- 
gram schedule than can a group of un- 
coordinated competitive stations, and 
hence can better serve minority as 
well as majority needs. 

However that may be, it does ap- 
pear that the people served by the 
BBC’s monopoly and by America’s un- 
coordinated competitive stations, like 
and dislike the same types of programs. 
To reduce the proposition to its very 
simplest terms: in regard to radio lis- 
tening and television viewing, people are 
about the same in Britain as they are 
in America. 





“Our problem as editors and publishers does not stop with defending the 
people's right to know; nor is the obligation satisfied by giving them only 
what they want to know; it must include what they ought to know.”— 
WILLIAM M. TuGMaN, editor and publisher, Port Umpqua Courier, speak- 
ing at the 1955 Oregon Press Conference. 
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FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


Norway's Postwar Press 


In the Golden Jubilee Year 


BY RICHARD 8B. EIDE* 


Norwegian journalism has made a good recovery from the effects 
of the German occupation and postwar readjustment. While 
party newspapers, including the most influential labor press in 
Scandinavia, are strong, Norway's editors maintain high news 
standards and seek spirited discussion of conflicting views. 





V> FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN NORWAY 
has reached a significant milestone in 
1955, the 50th anniversary of Norwe- 
gian independence. During five centu- 
ries of rule by Danish and Swedish 
kings, Norway shared in the progress 
toward democracy which was being 
made by all the Scandinavian peoples. 
In 1763, Denmark permitted publica- 
tion of Norway’s first newspaper, 
Norske Intelligenz Seddeler (intelli- 
gence Sheet). Under the Constitution of 
1814, which was adopted after Norway 
was separated from Denmark and be- 
fore its union with Sweden, freedom of 
expression was guaranteed and the 
country’s first national newspaper, Det 
Norske Nationalblad, was started. 
While this particular paper lasted only 
seven years, more than 100 newspapers 
and 100 periodicals were established in 
the 19th century, and their political role 
became increasingly important. But it 
was in 1905, when Norway peacefully 
separated from Sweden and Haakon 
VII was chosen king, that both freedom 
and independence became a reality for 


*Dr. Richard B. Eide, now a professor of jour- 
nalism, Florida State University, Tallahassee, was 
U.S. public affairs officer with the American Em- 
bassy, Oslo, in 1951-52. 

1 The materials in this article came from news- 
paper employees interviewed by the author in 


what was now a vigorous national 
press.* 

From 1940 to 1945, during the five 
years of Nazi occupation, Norwegian 
editors again learned the price of free- 
dom.* If associated with the controlled 
Norwegian press, they witnessed the 
folly of deceit and force. If associated 
with the underground press, they ex- 
perienced the penalties and rewards of 
publishing the truth. As representatives 
of a 20th century generation of Nor- 
wegian patriots, they, too, played a 
courageous role in the struggle for press 
freedom. 


In Oslo during the first days of lib- 
eration, representatives from seven of 


Norway and from publications in the author's li- 
brary, of which the following were the most use- 
ful: 


Jensen, Magnus, Norges Historie. Oslo: J. W. 
Cappelens Forlag, 1950. 

Morgenavisen of 1905. 
Bok Trykkerie, 1952. 

News of Norway (information sheet published 
by Norwegian Information Service, 3516 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington 7, D.C.), May 13, 
1954. 

The Norwegian Yearbook, Oslo: 1954. 

Vogt, Nils, Morgenbladet, Vol. 1-2. Oslo: Hal- 
vor Storm, Johan Grundt Tanum, 1944, 

Warby, William, et al., Modern Norway. Oslo: 
Arbeidernes Artie Trykkeri, 1948. 

7See Burgit Hallen, “Norway's Under, 
Press Dur the Occupation,” in JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 24:243-7 (Dec. 1947). Also Richard 
B. Eide, Norway's Press, 1940-1945, Oklahoma 
A&M College, 1948 (out of print). 


Bergen: John Griegs 
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the city’s newspapers produced Oslo 
Pressen (Oslo Press), the temporary 
voice of a free people. Such press co- 
operation was also apparent in other 
parts of Norway, as, for example, Hau- 
gesund, where journalists from conser- 
vative, liberal and labor groups printed 
their newspapers under the same roof. 
Throughout Norway journalists were 
busy re-establishing old newspapers and 
producing new party organs to replace 
the 70 which did not reappear after 
the liberation. They soon realized that 
the reader interest developed during 
the occupation was continuing and that 
the new freedom had brought about a 
renaissance in Norwegian journalism. 


Today Norwegian newspapers num- 
ber about 200, of which some 90 ap- 
pear daily, 60 every other day, and the 
others less frequently. These newspap- 
ers provide the nation’s readers with 
an abundance and variety of news and 
opinion. Most of the larger cities in 
Norway have newspapers representing 
the leading political parties. Oslo, for 
example, with its 10 dailies, has four 
more than Stockholm, a city with 
a population double that of Oslo. Be- 
cause many of Norway’s newspapers 
are published with motives other than 
economic, they often maintain a pre- 
carious existence and continue from 
day to day with the aid of party contri- 
butions. As party organs, they represent 
the points of view of conservative (53 
newspapers), labor (44), independent 
(43), liberal (34), agrarian (17), 
Christian (1), prohibition (1), com- 
mercial (1) and Communist (2) groups 
in Norway. 

These newspapers print domestic and 
foreign news provided by the Norsk 
Telegrambyra (Norwegian Telegraph 
Agency) or NTB, owned by Norway’s 
press and having cooperative arrange- 
ments with foreign agencies, principally 
Reuters. Many also subscribe to AP and 
UP news services. In addition, they 
print their own special political infor- 
mation and opinion supplied by party 
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news agencies which are owned by the 
conservative, labor, liberal and agrarian 
groups. 

Norway’s press has two directing as- 
sociations. One, Norske Avisutgivers 
Landsforbund (National Publishers’ As- 
sociation), or NAL, is principally 
concerned with the publishing problems 
of all newspapers regardless of political 
alignment. The other, Norsk Pressefor- 
bund (National Press Association), or 
NP, is occupied with the improvement 
of the editorial standards and working 
conditions of the Norwegian press. The 
two associations, with headquarters in 
Oslo, cooperate in the operation of Os- 
lo’s Norsk Journalistik Akademi (Nor- 
wegian Academy of Journalism), which 
provides high-level training for cub re- 
porters with some experience. Besides 
the support it gets from these two as- 
sociations, the academy receives a small 
subsidy from the state. 


A number of Norwegian newspapers 
have become well known family institu- 
tions, as, for example, in Oslo Amam- 
dus Schibsted’s Aftenposten (Evening 
Post), J. W. Eide’s Bergens Tidende 
(Bergen Times) and Christian S. Ofte- 
dal’s Stavanger Aftenblad (Stavanger 
Evening Newspaper). Such prosperous 
newspapers are known for their excel- 
lent general information gathered from 
both domestic and foreign sources. 
They usually show a mild interest in 
the political issues and other matters 
which might offend the reader. In size 
they can hardly be compared to the 
large news produced in the 
United States. Norway has no Sunday 
newspapers or privately owned chains. 

Because of the space devoted to theii 
background and feature articles, news- 
papers in Norway serve as a substitute 
for magazines. They provide their read- 
ers with comprehensive articles in the 
fields of art, literature, drama and 
music as well as current affairs. Since 
the war, articles on foreign affairs have 
become popular. Editors as well as 
other authorities in the field of current 
affairs produce the signed article that 
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usually appears across the lower part 
of the typical editorial page. Most of 
the writing follows the chronological 
style rather than the condensed sum- 
mary lead form used in the United 
States. 


¥> THE 10 OSLO DAILIES, THOUGH NOT 
all typical representatives, might well 
illustrate the types of newspapers that 
make up the party and independent 
press of Norway. Aftenposten, which 
appears morning and evening, is a con- 
servative newspaper that maintains an 
independent editorial policy. Morgen- 
bladet (Morning Paper), a conserva- 
tive morning newspaper, is manifestly 
more of a party newspaper. Arbeider- 
bladet (Labor Newspaper), a morning 
paper, is the leading Labor party news- 
paper in Norway. Morgenposten 
(Morning Post) is a well established 
independent morning newspaper. Ver- 
dens Gang (March of the World), an 
evening newspaper that is conservative 
in its policy as far as economic and 
financial questions are concerned, is lib- 
eral, even radical to a degree, in its dis- 
cussions of cultural and religious sub- 
jects. It has no party affiliation. Norges 
Handels-og Sjofarts Tidende (Norway's 
Commerce and shipping Times), a con- 
servative evening newspaper stressing 
business and financial news, is indepen- 
dent in policy. Dagbladet (Daily News- 
paper), an evening newspaper which 
regards itself as independent, repre- 
sents the minority group of the Liberal 
party, which considers the Stavanger 
Aftenblad as its chief party organ. 
Nationen (The Nation) is a morning 
newspaper representing the Agrarian 
party. Vaart Land (Our Land) is a 
morning newspaper. Like Dagen (The 
Day) in Bergen, it has no party affili- 
ation. These two newspapers usually 
give support to the policies of the 
Christian Peoples’ party, which has 
only one party organ, Dagsavisa (Daily 
Newspaper) in Trondheim. Friheten 
(Freedom), a morning newspaper, is 
the main voice of the Communist party 
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in Norway. All these newspapers are 
below prewar size, one reason being 
that Norway’s large postwar export is 
newsprint. 


The Conservative party, though only 
one-fourth the size of the Labor party, 
is represented by some of Norway's 
most influential newspapers. One of 
these, Aftenposten, now only half its 
prewar size of 32 pages, is Norway's 
leading newspaper. It sells information 
rather than political opinion. It pro- 
vides well illustrated articles for all 
classes of readers. True, these readers 
may be lured to the newspaper by a 
classified advertising section that is in- 
dispensable, but they also can read 
articles from London, Paris, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen and New York, be- 
cause Aftenposten is one of the few 
Norwegian newspapers that can afford 
foreign correspondents. 


Founded in 1860, Aftenposten has 
always remained a Schibsted family in- 
stitution. In 1901, when circulations 
were measured to verify a bet, it had 
passed its chief party competitor, Mor- 
genbladet. During World War I it de- 
veloped into a modern newspaper and 
won national recognition for its cover- 
age of war news. Even during the oc- 
cupation, when newspapers were forced 
to serve the Germans, Aftenposten was 
popular. Norwegians waited in line to 
get its rationed numbers. After libera- 
tion, when several of Norway’s news- 
papers were punished for improper re- 
lations with the enemy, A/tenposten 
faced no such charge. Ready and eager, 
it was soon back in its prewar role as 
leader of the press in Norway. 


The 145,000 readers of Aftenposten 
are mostly subscribers. With the excep- 
tion of Verdens Gang and Dagbladet, 
which are sold in restaurants, Norweg- 
ian newspapers are not sold by news- 
boys. They stress background rather 
than sensational news, and they are 
available at the newsstands in the city. 
As a special service to its readers, Af- 
tenposten prints the latest news and new 
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advertising in both morning and eve- 
ning editions. This service, plus an 
abundance of well-illustrated articles 
that avoid the extremes of partisanship, 
strengthens the newspaper’s popularity. 

Morgenbladet, Norway's oldest daily 
and for a century the voice of the Con- 
servative party, was founded in 1819. 
Over the years this newspaper, though 
never very large, has been an influential 
Norwegian institution both at home and 
abroad. The newspaper was liberal for 
a time during the 1830s and 1840s. 
During the February revolution of 
1848, its editor, Adolf Bredo Stabell, 
adopted a conservative policy. The 
newspaper soon won its reputation as 
a keen and aggressive voice of the Con- 
servative party. 

During the editorship of Nils Vogt 
in the last years of the union with 
Sweden, Morgenbladet became a strong 
spokesman for national freedom. It re- 
joiced with the happy people in 1905, 
when Norway was at last an indepen- 
dent nation. Because of its resistance 
during the occupation, it was soon with- 
out its editor, Olaf Gjerlow, who was 
sent to Germany. Closed by the Nazis 
in 1943, it resumed publication in 1945 
after the German surrender. 


In its long years of service, Morgen- 
bladet has never been afraid to take a 
stand on touchy current problems. 
Over the years it has never lost the 
respect of the Norwegian people. Like 
most Oslo newspapers, its 31,000 read- 
ers live in Oslo or East Norway. It is 
not completely independent of party 
support and influence. The newspaper 
contains a variety of features and news. 
It is read mainly by intellectuals and 
business groups, which are its chief 
supporters. 


V> THE LABOR PARTY, WHICH WAS THE 
largest group in the Storting as early 
as 1927, came into power in 1935. By 
1945 it had achieved an absolute ma- 
jority, which it has since maintained. 
During these years of influence it ex- 
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panded state ownership and control 
programs. Under the leadership of For- 
eign Minister Halvard Lange, the party 
formulated plans for joining the Atlan- 
tic Pact and enlisted the cooperation 
of other political parties in the support 
of the security program of Western 
democracies. 


At one time a member of the Com- 
munist International, the party severed 
its connection in the early 1920s, when 
Moscow demanded the unconditional 
acceptance of its revolutionary prin- 
ciples and program. On questions re- 
lating to Communism, the attitude of 
labor has always been the same as that 
expressed by the nation as a whole. 
Incidents such as the coup d’etat in 
Czechoslovakia hardened the attitudes 
of Norwegians against Soviet Russia. 
Since the war, the Labor party’s feel- 
ing, like that of the country, has been 
the wish for peaceful cooperation with 
its neighbor. 


The story of the Labor party since 
1920 and the shedding of Marxist 
idealism is recorded in its own labor 
press. This press, which had its begin- 
nings in the early 1900s when the party 
was seeking political power, today in- 
cludes about 45 newspapers with a cir- 
culation of 400,000. Some 28 of these 
newspapers are dailies in the larger 
cities of Norway. Although these news- 
papers are known for their party loy- 
alty and their devotion to the cause of 
labor, they are not under the dictator- 
ship of the party or Oslo’s Arbeider- 
bladet, the spokesman of the party. 


Arbeiderbladet, with its 63,000 sub- 
scribers and large printing business, has 
few economic problems. Smaller labor 
newspapers get financial help from the 
Labor party, which is composed of 
some 2,000 local political groups, 1,750 
labor unions and the labor newspapers. 
This body is governed by an elected 
group of directors to which party mem- 
bers only can belong. It is composed 
of three members from the Labor party, 
three from the unions and one from 
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the newspapers. Its central financial 
company is Norsk Abeiderpresse A/S, 
which pays no dividends to the groups 
that make up its shareholders. Its pro- 
fits are used to finance the weaker pub- 
lications of the party, including trade 
journals and magazines, and to provide 
them, when it is possible, with modern 
printing equipment. 

The second Labor company, Ar- 
beider Pressen Samvirke A/S, handles 
the national circulation, advertising and 
editorial problems of the Labor party 
press. Its editorial service, for example, 
provides foreign labor news from such 
centers as Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
London and Washington. 


Today Norway’s Labor press is con- 
sidered the most influential of the labor 
presses in the Scandinavian countries. 
In addition to its influential Arbeider- 
bladet in Oslo, it includes such substan- 
tial newspapers as Trondheim’s Arbei- 
der Avisa (Labor Newspaper), Dram- 
men’s Fremtiden (Advance), Tromso’s 
Nordlys (Northlight) and Bergen’s Ar- 
beiderblad (Labor Newspaper). It 
claims first place in circulation in 18 
of the cities in which it is published and 
second place in the other cities and 
towns. Since 1940 its total circulation 
has risen some 65%. 


During the occupation the Labor 
party press suffered more destruction 
and more loss of personnel than did 
the press of any of the other political 
parties. Only eight of its 44 newspapers 
escaped damage and 26 were complete- 
ly destroyed. About half its journalists 
were arrested, five were shot and a 
number died in prison camps. 


Because of these experiences, the 
Labor press benefited in good will after 
the war. Its growth, however, was due 
chiefly to improved journalistic meth- 
ods and party expansion. Party mem- 
bership increased to 500,000. The 
party controlled 85 of the 150 seats in 
Storting. The Labor press broadened 
its news and feature appeal. Up to the 
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time of the war, its appeal had been 
to union members only rather than to 
all members of the union man’s family. 
Despite such increased reader appeal, 
about half of the Labor newspapers 
continued to receive financial help. In 
this respect they were not unlike the 
party organs of other political groups. 
The program of journalistic education 
and research now in progress is ex- 
pected to strengthen the Labor party 
press. 


> THE INDEPENDENT PRESS OF NORWAY 
also includes some significant newspa- 
pers. It is a press that pays its own way 
and stays out of political fights. Its 
“middle way” policy avoids the ex- 
tremes of Labor and Conservative party 
points of view. Its readers are found 
in the substantial middle class groups 
interested in the objective handling of 
news and editorial opinion. 


Morgenposten is perhaps the best ex- 
ample of this group in Oslo. Its 46,000 
subscribers are served a good quantity 
of NTB, AP and UP news, augmented 
by background articles of both domes- 
tic and foreign origin. Well-illustrated 
popular articles appear in its 10 to 12 
daily pages, which are increased for the 
Saturday edition and the Monday 
sports edition. Founded in 1861, Mor- 
genposten has always maintained its in- 
dependent policy and made its own 
way. It, too, is a respected Oslo insti- 
tution. 


Verdens Gang, which came into ex- 
istence with the liberation, bought the 
printing equipment of Tidens Tegn 
(Sign of the Times), a pre-war news- 
paper stopped by the Nazis. An inde- 
pendent newspaper, with inclinations 
towards the left and a taste for drama- 
tized and sensational news, it is, never- 
theless, conservative in its economic 
outlook. Its circulation is about 32,000. 


The idea of founding Verdens Gang 
originated in a small group of Home 
Front leaders during the occupation. 
The group wanted an independent 
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newspaper free from financial problems 
and free from outside influence. When 
liberation came, they raised subscrip- 
tions and acquired a fund which made 
such a plan possible. Those who sub- 
scribed acquired no influence in the 
management of the newspaper and re- 
ceived no return from their investment. 
They elected a board of 20 persons 
whose function was to determine the 
policy of the newspaper. Another board 
of five was chosen to manage the fi- 
nances of the newspaper. 


The group of founders had preferred 
the name Vaart Land, which was, how- 
ever, preempted by the Christian 
Peoples’ party. Verdens Gang was at 
one time the name of an old Norwegian 
newspaper dating back to the 1880s. 


Like the excellent editorials that ap- 
pear in Morgenposten, the editorials of 
Verdens Gang deal with principles 
rather than with personalities. In this 
respect they are like the editorials that 
appear in Copenhagen’s Information 
and Amsterdam’s Het Parool (Watch- 
word), newspapers which originated 
among leaders of the underground 
movement and are also trying to cross 
party lines by means of more objective 
news and editorial policy. 

Like other independent newspapers, 
Verdens Gang has no axe to grind, no 
party to uphold. Its unique organization 
gives it an advantage in the tough press 
competition of Oslo. Its board is made 
up of civil servants, authors, university 
personnel and business men. Only 15% 
of its readers are from the ranks of 
labor. One third of its readers live in 
Oslo, one third in other cities and one 
third in the rural areas. Its reader ap- 
peal, which at first was directed to- 
wards intellectuals, has been broadened 
to include features (even the comic 
strip “Blondie”) for all members of the 
family. As seems to be custom in Nor- 
way, about 50% of its readers sub- 
scribe to a second newspaper. 


Norges Handels-og Sjofarts Tidende, 
Oslo’s Wall Street Journal, specializes 
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in business and shipping information, 
both domestic and foreign. It takes a 
keen interest in political discussions 
found in the Labor party press. Its sane 
judgments have won public approval 
and respect. In content it is similar to 
Sweden’s Goteborgs Handels-och Sjo- 
farts-Tidning but its world reputation 
is not as great as that gained by Swe- 
den’s famous business newspaper when 
it fought Norway’s cause in World War 
II, despite pressure from its own gov- 
ernment and German officials. 


V> THE LIBERAL PARTY REPRESENTATIVE 
in Oslo is Dagbladet, which with its 
82,000 circulation is the second largest 
newspaper in Norway. Its circulation 
is no doubt aided by its straightforward 
leftist stand and its play of sensational 
news. Since it has no financial worries, 
it can be itself, even critical of its own 
party when it feels such criticism is 
needed. While its party is one fourth 
the size of the Labor party, its appeal 
is beyond party lines. It may oppose 
the Socialistic theories of the Labor 
party, yet it is read by Labor party 
members. It may oppose unbridled en- 
terprise as does the liberal leader con- 
tributor Wilhelm Thagaard, price con- 
trol director in Norway 30 years, yet 
it is read by the business classes. Its 
opinion articles, too, have strengthened 
its circulation, for Norwegians like 
argument. 


Although half the population of Nor- 
way is rural, living on land which is 
only slightly more than 3% arable, 
the country has long had an agricul- 
tural tradition. One of the leading 
spokesmen for the agrarian group is 
Oslo’s Nationen. The newspapers of 
this group provide news for Farm 
Union members, defend the farmer's 
interest in their editorial columns and 
depend for their maintenance on the 
agricultural population, which provides 
a good share of the advertising. In 
general the agricultural press did not 
fare as well after the liberation as did 
the newspapers of other political parties. 
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The Kristelig Folkeparti (Christian 
Peoples’ Party) is represented by Vaart 
Land in Oslo, Dagen in Bergen and 
Dagsavisa in Trondheim. This press gets 
its support essentially from the valleys 
and fjords of West Norway. It is a 
comparatively mild press which repre- 
sents the Christian point of view in its 
editorials, prints constructive news of 
religious activities both at home and in 
foreign missions and provides the read- 
er with news from NTB and the AP 
and the UP. 


Vaart Land was founded in 1945 fol- 
lowing the liberation. Its editors felt 
that East Norway needed a newspaper 
that would provide the reader with a 
Christian approach to the problems of 
the day. After beginning as a news- 
paper with an independent religious 
point of view, Vaart Land later sup- 
ported the Christian Peoples’ Party. 
But it is still less a party organ than 
either Dagen or Dagsavisa, which have 
stayed close to the Christian Peoples’ 
party founded in 1933. The editors of 
Vaart Land did not escape adventures 
during the occupation. One of these in- 
cluded the transfer of 16 English sold- 
iers from Norway to the Shetland Is- 
lands and later to Scotland in a small 
fishing boat. 


Norway’s religious press is a con- 
structive force in the nation. It has no 
interest in malice and no worlds to con- 
quer. In this respect it is more like the 
Christian Science Monitor and quite 
in contrast to the Catholic Action press 
of Europe. 


In recent years Norwegian groups 
have had some difficulty evaluating 
Russia’s motives. The story of Com- 
munism in Norway reveals some of 
these changes in public opinion. Before 
the war, Norwegians had made friendly 
contacts with the Russians in Spitzber- 
gen, on the polar route, and at Ham- 
merfest, once the trade center for Rus- 
sia. During the occupation, Norwegians 
welcomed the help Russian soldiers 
gave them in their fight against the 
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Nazis. Later, however, when Russia re- 
vealed a desire for world conquest, Nor- 
wegians became skeptical. This skepti- 
cism ripened into suspicion, and today 
only about 5% of the Norwegian popu- 
lation accepts the promises of Com- 
munism as genuine. 

This 5% of the population is found 
mostly in the northern provinces of 
Norway, an area devastated by war and 
marginal in its productivity, and in the 
industrial centers of the west coast. In 
the North, the population has easier ac- 
cess to radio programs coming from 
Murmansk than to programs coming 
from Oslo. Yet Norwegians are as little 
persuaded by radio and press propagan- 
da from Soviet Russia as they are 
when they see for themselves, on free 
trips to Russia, the life of Communism 
in that country. They are simply not 
interested in such a way of life. 

The only Communist daily* pub- 
lished in Norway, Oslo’s Friheten, 
which reflects the views of Communism, 
carries little weight with Norwegians. 
It is edited by a poorly paid staff, car- 
ries practically no advertising and lives 
almost wholly on the contributions of 
party members. Despite Friheten’s 
blasts against the United States, few 
Norwegians believe that Wall Street is 
the cause of all the economic ills of 
the world. 


V> THE PROVINCIAL PRESS OF NORWAY 
includes a number of substantial news- 
papers, known both for their quality 
and their influence. Typical examples 
include Trondheim’s Addresseavisen 
(Messenger) (50,000), Bergen’s Ber- 
gens Tidende (50,000), Lofoten Is- 
land’s Lofotposten (Post) (48,000), 
Stavanger’s Stavanger Aftenblad (32,- 
000) and Drammen’s Drammens Tid- 
ende (27,000). 


Addresseavisen is Norway's oldest 
newspaper of continuous publication. 


* There also is a small Communist weekly, Ar- 
beiderblad, published in Narvik, a city the 
northern part of Norway. 
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It was founded in 1767 as a weekly and 
. im age ranks second only, in Scandin- 
avia, to agen’s famous Ber- 
lingske Tidende. In Trondheim it com- 
petes with a group of left wing, liberal, 
labor and Christian Peoples’ party news- 
papers. Its successful publishing formu- 
la is simple: (1) provide news and 
features for all classes, (2) distribute 
the news through the numerous 
milk stations scattered throughout the 
city and (3) permit subscribers to buy 
shares in the newspaper. 


When Harald Torp, its editor, came 
to Trondheim fresh from newspaper 
experience on Aftenposten some 25 
years ago, Addresseavisen was in debt 
and had a circulation of about 2,000. 
Under his editorship the newspaper 
prospered, but it was not until the lib- 
eration that the daily became the domi- 
nant newspaper in Trondheim. That 
position had been held by Dagsposten 
(Daily Post) in prewar days, but be- 
cause it had turned Nazi, it was not al- 
lowed to continue publication when 
liberation became a reality. Addressea- 
visen inherited the bulk of the classified 
advertising which appeared previously 
in Dagsposten. The reputation it gained 
during the war paid good dividends. 
Today the little two-column, six-inch 
newspaper that appeared in 1767 by 
the authority of the Crown is one of 
the most successful and influential 
newspapers in Norway. 


With the exception of a few large 
newspapers Norway’s press may be 
thought of as a provincial press, large 
in numbers, small in size, but great in 
influence. Whether it has been a Con- 
servative party newspaper such as Ber- 
gen’s Morgenavisen (Morning Newspa- 
per), which with its leader Christian 
Michelsen played such an important 
role in Norway's struggle for freedom 
from Sweden in 1905, or a small Labor 
party newspaper in some isolated city, 
this press has always placed the inter- 
ests of its country first. It is a clean and 
sensible press which sees little justifica- 
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tion for the printing of scandalous news 
and pictures. 

Norwegian editors feel their newspa- 
pers have an educational function be- 
yond the printing of unbiased news. As 
voices of diversified political, economic, 
social and religious philosophies, they 
express the opinions that are the life 
blood of their various parties. In at- 
tempting to achieve their mission, they 
exhibit a unity of p and an in- 
tensity rarely found in the successful 
neutral press. Their only hope is that 
the opinions they express can compete 
in the open market place of ideas. 

In recent years, political party editors 
have discovered through surveys that 
50% of the readers of one party news- 
paper may read another party newspa- 
per. The Labor party press, for exam- 
ple, is behind in reaching its share of 
readers. Its party controls 45% of the 
votes, yet the labor press gets only 22% 
of the total circulation of the press in 
Norway. Its political enemy, the Con- 
servative party press, which controls 
only 15% of the votes, gets 30% of the 
total circulation. But when Labor party 
members worry over these figures, they 
also take comfort in the fact that only 
about one half of the subscribers to op- 
position party newspapers vote for the 
opposition party candidates. 

As the Labor party attempts to cap- 
ture its proportionate amount of circu- 
lation, it is aware of the fact that ad- 
vertising, too, sells newspapers, particu- 
larly an abundance of classified adver- 
tising, and that both classified and dis- 
play advertising come from the hand 
that the press receiving it is careful not 
to bite. 


In general the press of Norway is 
well suited to its people. Like a typical 
Norwegian, it thrives on argument. It 
insists that nothing must interfere with 
free inquiry, spirited discussion and 
honest deviation of opinion—Norway’s 
formula for freedom. The press cher- 
ishes these basic rights the more be- 
cause they have been bought by su- 
preme sacrifices. 











Polish regime. 





Local Uses of Wired Radio 
In Communist-Ruled Poland 
BY ROBERT C. SORENSEN AND LESZEK L. MEYER* 


Loudspeakers have not supplanted ordinary radio in any Com- 
munist country, but wired radio has become increasingly impor- 
tant as an instrument of party propaganda and agitation. This 
article describes its use by local organizations under the present 





@ THE POSTWAR COMMUNIST REGIME 
in Poland attached great importance to 
radio as an instrument of propaganda. 
On taking office in 1944, it gave imme- 
diate attention to the uses to which ra- 
dio could be put. The radio set industry 
had been entirely destroyed during 
World War II. At the time the German 
troops withdrew from Poland, the coun- 
try was almost entirely denuded of ra- 
dio sets except for those covertly held 
during the occupation. 


“The only solution was the introduc- 
tion of wired radio (a system of inter- 
connected loudspeakers) on the > viet 
pattern.”* 


Neither Poland nor any other Corm- 
munist country is known to have as- 
serted any intention of substituting 
loudspeakers or wired radios for the 
ordinary radio which continues to be 
produced in large quantities. In fact, 


*This article is based on recent findings of the 
Audience Analysis Section of Radio Free Europe 
in Munich. Dr. Sorensen is Chief of the section. 
He was previously with Operations Research Of- 
fice of The Johns Hopkins University and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Nebraska. 
Mr. Meyer was an employee of the Polish Radio 
at the outbreak of the second World War. He has 
served with the Polish Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Exile and the BBC European Service, and 
is now working with Dr. Sorensen. 


‘Trybuna Ludu, April 22, 1954, p. 4. This 


newspaper, like the other periodicals cited herein, 
is published directly by or under the supervision 
of the government. 


both the Polish and Czechoslovak re- 
gimes have publicly expressed their be- 
lief that many radio listeners want more 
than a single program choice, Never- 
theless, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that one of wired radio’s important 
functions? is to act as an instrument of 
Communist Party propaganda and agi- 
tation on a local level. It is the local 
community organization and uses of 
wired radio with which this article is 
concerned. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION OF WIRED RADIO 

The development of wired radio was 
at first entrusted to the Polish Radio or- 
ganization which is now government 
owned and controlled. In 1950 a spe- 
cial organization was set up for this 
purpose, which was called the State En- 
terprise for Radiophonization. In 1951, 
the “State Enterprise” was renamed 
“Central Administration of Radiopho- 
nization of Poland” and was placed un- 


* Among other unique characteristics of value 
to a totalitarian regime, wired radio provides pro- 
grams to people who cannot afford ordinary re- 
ceiving sets or who live in areas where domestic 
reception is poor; wired radios cannot be jammed 
or infiltrated with “black” announcements from 
abroad; wired radios present only one program 
to which people who have no initiative to turn 
elsewhere will always listen; and wired radio has 
certain military advantages such as the absence 
of radio broadcast signals which might guide 
enemy planes to air force targets. 
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der the control of the Ministry of Post 
and Telegraph. 

Each wired radio (or ) is 
connected by cable to a local relay 
junction. A relay junction is a transmit- 
ting station which literally telephones a 
program received over a radio set or 
originating locally to a network of loud- 
speakers located in private homes, 
schools, factories, restaurants, hostels, 
barber shops, collective farms and out- 
side public places. Poland’s present 
1,032 relay junctions*® are of three ba- 
sic types: district (powiatowe) relay 
junctions, as a rule located in the dis- 
trict capitals; relay junctions in smaller 
administrative units, ¢.g., parishes 
(gminne); and relay junctions in fac- 
tories, mines, hostels, schools and labor 
camps which are probably not included 
in the above total. The trend is now for 
relay junctions to serve smaller areas, 
particularly in the countryside, in order 
to minimize the use of cable. 

It would appear that all relay junc- 
tions, except those located in state 
owned organizations, are largely fi- 
nanced by the District National Coun- 
cils. “The studio of the relay junction 
in Bytom has been fitted out to a large 
extent by the District National Council, 
but some of the expenses were covered 
by subsidies from local factories” (Ra- 
dio i Swiat, January 23, 1955, p. 6). 
The relay junctions located in public 
institutions, such as factories and PGRs 
(State farms), are financed by the insti- 
tutions themselves. 

The political guidance for program 
content is provided by the propaganda 
and agitation division of the District 
Party Committee, a representative of 
which periodically attends the meetings 
of the junction editorial boards. Pre- 
sumably the relay junctions in factories, 
hostels, camps, etc., are controlled by 
the local Party organization, but this 
has not been expressly stated in avail- 
able sources. 





* Government announcement of June 30, 1954, 
as — in Radio i Swiat, August 16, 1954, 
pp. 2-3. 
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Apart from relaying selected national 
and regional programs of Radio War- 
saw and occasionally the Polish lan- 
guage broadcasts of Radio Moscow, 
many relay junctions also broadcast 
their own local programs each of which 
averages about 30 minutes each day. 
Not all relay junctions have their own 
programs, but “the number of local re- 
lay junctions which ... have their 
own programs prepared by local pro- 
gram committees, is steadily growing” 
(Polish Agency Press, May 7, 1954). 

The Polish Radio is not responsible 
for the content of these local programs 
originating with the wired radio relay 
junctions. These are prepared by a body 
generally referred to in the regime press 
as the “relay junction editorial board.” 
According to an article which appeared 
in Chlopska Droga on August 16, 1954, 
the editorial boards are appointed by 
the District (Powiat) National Coun- 
cils* which are responsible for their 
work. “The optimum membership of an 
editorial board is five to eight persons” 
(Radio i Swiat, March 14, 1954). 
“Such a team”—according to the same 
report—“if it is able to secure the co- 
operation of activists in the field, or- 
ganize a network of correspondents and 
make sure of a steady inflow of letters, 
will never lack subjects and ideas.” 

The members of these editorial 
boards are recruited from local Party 
“activists,” and in some cases undergo 
special training. Radio i Swiat (April 4, 
1954) referred to a nation-wide Train- 
ing Center for “leading members of the 
editorial boards of regional relay junc- 
tions.” The Center was run by the Pol- 
ish Radio, but is said to train only 35 
“activist” students at a time. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that this course is only 
for those who in turn act as instructors 
for other relay junction personnel. 
Judging from regime press reports on 
the subject, however, many editorial 





*There are 370 districts in Poland which can 
be likened to counties. Each District National 
Council consists of a slate of Party 
candidates “elected” by the local population. 




















board chairmen have had no training at 
all, and the same probably applies even 
more to the ordinary members of the 
boards. 

The editorial boards are assisted in 
their work by “field” correspondents. 
These are recruited from the general 
public, though the majority are prob- 
ably Party and ZMP (youth organiza- 
tion) activists. In nearly all reports de- 
scribing the work of relay junctions 
emphasis is given to the great impor- 
tance of the correspondents. The relay 
junction in Bytom, which serves 1,300 
loudspeakers, asserts it has 115 regular 
correspondents “who inform the editors 
of the most important events in the dis- 
trict.” These correspondents are organ- 
ized in a club which held seven confer- 
ences during 1954 and arranged a num- 
ber of trips to factoriés, etc. (Radio i 
Swiat, January 23, 1955). Apart from 
these regular correspondents, the edito- 
rial boards also rely on program mate- 
rial flowing in from rank and file listen- 
ers which is encouraged by techniques 
described in the next section. 


LOCAL PROGRAM CONTENT 

Whereas in the national and regional 
programs of the Polish Radio an at- 
tempt is made to strike a certain bal- 
ance between ordinary program mate- 
rials and propaganda, local wired-radio 
program content is strongly biased in 
favor of propaganda. In fact, all such 
programs, with few exceptions (e.g., re- 
quest concerts or sports items), have 
unconcealed propaganda aims and are 
instruments of Party drives and agita- 
tion on a local level. 

Criticism of local conditions, which 
is a frequent subject of these programs, 
also serves Party interests, and more- 
over, helps to attract the attention of 
the listener. To this end, the relay junc- 
tions also intervene on behalf of listen- 
ers who are asked to send in complaints 
or criticism “in matters affecting their 
everyday lives.” The model relay junc- 
tion in Stary Sacz installed a letter box 
outside its office to encourage listeners 
to write letters, replies to which were 
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later read over the microphone (Radio 
i Swiat, March 14, 1954). The Bytom 
relay junction received 109 listener let- 
ters and 241 personal calls from its 
1,300 subscribers during a recent 15- 
month period. The relay junctions, in 
their local programs, also describe the 
ways in which they call these problems 
to the attention of local government 
and Party officials. Thus the relay 
junctions function in a very significant 
fashion in behalf of the local popula- 
tion, a point not without great signifi- 
cance to Western broadcasters who are 
concerned with augmenting their role 
in peoples’ daily lives. 

The following are examples of relay 
junction program targets as reported in 
the Polish regime press and radio: “The 
relay junction explains decrees and in- 
structions to the peasants” (Radio War- 
saw I, July 16, 1954); “The Zary relay 
junction managed to do some good 
work during the grain delivery cam- 
paign and during the election cam- 
paign” (Rada Narodowa, January 8, 
1955); “One of the methods of propa- 
ganda which we use as much as pos- 
sible is systematic broadcasting over the 
Proszowice relay junction, of programs 
devoted to the Socialist reconstruction 
of the countryside” (Chlopska Droga, 
January 3, 1955); “Wired radio relay 
junctions can and should play an im- 
portant role in the election campaign” 
(Chlopska Droga, October 25, 1954); 
“Every relay junction is of excellent 
help during the harvesting operations” 
(Radio Warsaw I, August 7, 1954); 
“The relay junction in Olesno deals 
with questions of agricultural policy, 
especially with production plans, agri- 
cultural competition, collectivization, 
etc.” (Chlopska Droga, August 16, 
1954); “The relay junction helps to 
raise the standard of work of those 
workers who lag behind in the struggle 
for a decrease of production costs, for 
saving time and raw materials” (Glos 
Pracy, October 14, 1954). 

As the local wired radio programs 
have a mission to perform, and more- 
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over a mission that is often unpopular, 
the problem of insuring effectiveness is 
considered to be vitally important. It is 
therefore not surprising that the regime 
press devotes considerable attention to 
this question. 

Most relay junctions are criticized 
for limiting their programs to the read- 
ing of notices on different subjects, or 
else of editing their programs in such a 
way that they sound little better than 
dry communiques. “The relay junction 
at Luczbork bases its programs on bor- 
ingly edited communiques” (Chlopska 
Droga, August 16, 1954); “In many 
places the relay junctions do not fulfill 
their important tasks, limiting them- 
selves to the broadcasting of announce- 
ments and communiques” (Glos Pracy, 
October 14, 1954); “The local program 
of the relay junction at Zary consists 
mainly of communiques announcing 
the time of a meeting or a conference” 
(Rada Narodowa, January 8, 1955). 

On the other hand, many relay junc- 
tions are making efforts to win new 
listeners. One method recommended by 
the regime press for achieving this is to 
mobilize a special group of local corre- 
spondents who report on events in local 
factories, collective farms, schools, etc. 
Another method is the employment of 
“local talent” for actual broadcasting. 
“Even the most backward mothers swell 
with pride when they hear their child 
reading a poem about Lenin over the 
microphone” (Wies, March 14, 1954). 
A third method, previously mentioned, 
is inducing listeners to write in to the 
local junction about their personal trou- 
bles, and then replying to their letters 
in special “Messages” programs. 

As already mentioned, the local pro- 
grams relayed on wired radio amount 
tc only approximately 30 minutes a day. 
The relay junction in Dzierzoniow 
broadcast 37 programs during the sum- 
mer months of 1954. These consisted of 
10 “flashes,” seven talks, four reports, 
one interview, six satirical programs, 
three request concerts, four features en- 
titled “Our correspondents’ report,” one 
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“Our interventions succeed” and two 

sports programs (Rada Narodowa, Sep- 

tember 15, 1954). This is a fairly typ- 

ical example of the form these pro- 

grams take, though the balance may be . 
different in individual relay junctions. 

The term “flashes” has a special mean- 

ing in Communist radio technique. 


THE “BIG BROTHER” TECHNIQUE 


This technique is singled out for spe- 
cial discussion since it is the most char- 
acteristic of all techniques applied by 
local wired radio programs. It is based 
on the “Big Brother is watching you” 
method of intimidation sometimes bor- 
dering on terror which was so vividly 
described by George Orwell in 1984, It 
consists of singling out individuals 
whose actions meet with regime disap- 
proval (or public disapproval, e.g., 
“hooligans”) by name and condemning 
or deriding them publicly. These denun- 
ciations are generally broadcast during 
intervals between programs—in the 
form of short, hard-hitting attacks, 
known as “flashes.” 


The names of the victims are prob- 
ably submitted by the regular corre- 
spondents, or by other kinds of inform- 
ers who abound in any police state. The 
latter type is probably the rule in fac- 
tories, where workers are often de- 
nounced over the loudspeaker for 
lounging about or smoking even before 
they have resumed their work. Some- 
times the names of people (inefficient 
or rude shop assistants, “hooligans” ) 
are supplied by letters from rank-and- 
file listeners themselves. 


A few typical examples of “Big 
Brother” flashes, as described by the 
regime press, are quoted below: 


The station receives letters asking for 
interventions in various matters. These 
are dealt with in special features, in 
which culprits responsible for the short- 
comings are mentioned by name, as a 
result of which, listeners requests are 
dealt with promptly. The junction also 
helps the Ministry of Purchases by 
broadcasting the names of local peas- 
ants who are lagging behind in their de- 














liveries (Chlopska Droga, August 16, 
1954). 

In the Lowicz district six wired radio 
relay junctions kept informing the pop- 
ulation about the progress of the “battle 
for bread” praising the patriotic attitude 
of some peasants, and condemning indi- 
vidual class enemies (Trybuna Ludu, 
August 25, 1954). 

In Zary there were programs at least 
twice or three times a week telling the 
peasants about the achievements of cer- 
tain farmers, and branding the kulaks 
and the speculators (Rada Narodowa, 
January 8, 1955). 


When hooliganism began to spread, 
the relay junction started a program en- 
titled “Gabin declares war on hooligan- 
ism” in which it courageously cited the 
names of hooligans and other rowdies 
and, by way of contrast, mentioned by 
name the young citizens of the town 
who achieved especially good results at 
school and at work (Wies, March 14, 
1954). 

At a workers’ hostel in Warsaw, a 
virtually magic effect was achieved (in 
combatting alcoholism and gambling) 
by broadcasting concise and factual com- 
muniques stating that such-and-such had 
returned to the hostel in a drunken con- 
dition, or that in room number so-and- 
so people were playing cards for money. 
. . . Within a few months this method 
proved to be remarkably effective (Ra- 
dio i Swiat, June 20, 1954). 


The following case is a more kindly 
variant of the technique: 


One smallholder was once mentioned 
among those who had delivered their 
full quotas. He could not believe his 
ears, because he still had a certain resi- 
due to deliver. He immediately collected 
this and took it before dawn to the col- 
lection center for fear that the error 
might be corrected in the morning pro- 
gram of the relay junction (Wies, March 
14, 1954). 


A former inmate of the forced labor 
camp in Jaworzno, who after his release 
escaped to the West, reported to a Ra- 
dio Free Europe interviewer that the 
“Big Brother is watching you” tech- 
nique was used extensively by the camp 
relay junction. He mentioned a remark- 
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able incident of the prisoners forcing 
the relay junction to act in their de- 
fense. Having discovered that one of 
the camp officials habitually misappro- 
priated the prisoners’ canteen funds, the 
prisoners showered the relay junction 
with indignant letters until it finally 
made a broadcast about the affair. The 
guilty man was publicly named and the 
prisoners were pleased to see one of the 
camp elite denounced. 


LISTENER REACTION 

In the last year the few hundred let- 
ters to Radio Free Europe from Poland 
have not referred to local wired radio 
programs. This is not surprising since 
apparently having access to tube sets, 
letter writers seldom listen to wired ra- 
dio except incidentally. Refugees inter- 
viewed on this subject are almost unan- 
imous in their condemnation of wired 
radio, describing it at best as a poor 
substitute for wireless, but generally 
considering it a nuisance. The reason 
for this is undoubtedly the overdose of 
propaganda that it administers to its 
public. The popular nickname for a 
wired radio set is Kolchoznik, a con- 
temptuous term for a collective farmer. 

However, from the regime point of 
view, the local programs (at least in 
the instances when they are run effi- 
ciently) certainly cannot be dismissed 
as a complete failure. If we can believe 
the reports published in the regime 
press about individual relay junctions, 
local cooperation with the editorial 
boards on the part of amateur dramatic 
societies, school children, members of 
the Youth Union, etc., certainly is not 
lacking. Furthermore, the fact that lis- 
teners write to the local relay junction 
asking for intervention with the authori- 
ties on their behalf, is evidence that 
they make use of the institution to some 
extent. Finally, the sensationalism of 
the “Big Brother” system of denuncia- 
tions probably assures a certain listen- 
ership, at least among the people who 
have sent in the denunciations, those 
who are likely to be denounced, and 
the gossipers. 
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The impact of the “Big Brother” 
technique can also be deduced from 
regime admissions that the persons at- 
tacked sometimes resort to physical ac- 
tion in self-defense. Two examples of 
this are quoted by way of illustration: 


The class enemy does not restrict 
himself to letter-writing, but sometimes 
throws a stone at a window pane (of the 
relay junction), or even at a member of 
the editorial committee (Wies, March 
14, 1954). 


A few weeks ago the peasants in 
Wawrzenczyce did not hear the talk 
about production cooperatives which 
had been announced by the relay junc- 
tion. For unknown reasons the loud- 
speakers suddenly went out of order. 
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But the reasons became known a few 
days later, when one of the local peas- 
ants found a kulak’s son cunningly fus- 
ing the wires (Chlopska Droga, January 
3, 1955). 


The “Big Brother” function of local 
wired-radio programs is said to have 
increased the contempt of many Polish 
citizens for all wired-radio broadcasts. 
At the same time, the local timeliness 
and the “Big Brother” flavor of many 
of these programs undoubtedly attracts 
the interest of many listeners. The ex- 
tent to which these local broadcasts can 
be used to furnish counter propaganda 
in local terms to the content of West- 
ern broadcasts and leaflets remains to 
be ascertained. 





“What the framers of the First Amendment had in mind was debate, a 
great continuing debate, with the people hearing all sides and getting all 
the facts. If government could be kept from interfering with this debate, 
nothing could interfere with it; for a man who differed with the existing 
papers could start one of his own. The Founding Fathers did not foresee 
that 94% of American cities and 18 American states would be without 
competing newspapers. In the overwhelming majority of communities there 
can now be no debate among rival editors. The editor in a one-paper town 
has the only voice there is, and the only one there is likely to be. The de- 
bate has become a soliloquy. 

“Talk about the virtues of monopoly is the flimsiest rationalization, as is 
shown by the poor quality of the papers in many monopoly towns. Monop- 
oly cannot be a good thing. At its best it can be like a benevolent despot- 
ism, good while the benevolence lasts, but an accident in any case. Monop- 
oly may in the present state of affairs be a necessary evil, but let us not 
pretend that it is not an evil. 

“Rising costs have put the publisher in the driver's seat, where he has no 
business to be. The First Amendment was not instituted to give a preferred 
position to people who were making money out of papers as against those 
who were making money out of other articles of commerce. The amend- 
ment was to protect the content of the press, not the cash return from it. 
The reason the publisher is in the driver's seat is that it costs so much 
money to own and operate a newspaper, and more all the time. If the solilo- 
quy is that of one of the richest men in town, it is more than likely that it 
will sound the same political note as other soliloquies in other towns, ren- 
dered by other rich men. This is the basis of the phrase, ‘a one-party 
press.’”"—-RoBERT M. HuTcuins, president, the Fund for the Republic, in 


address to American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., 
April 21, 1955. 

















JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Two Responsibilities of 
Journalism Schools 


BY M. NEFF SMART 


Journalism schools are charged with producing effective men and 
women for the media. But they also should be playing a key role 
in research which would maintain the economic competency of 
newspapers. The author is a lecturer in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Utah and a former weekly owner-editor. 





V> AN AGONIZING REAPPRAISAL—TO USE 
the current idiom—of the basic goals of 
journalism education would be the 
finest service the educators in the field 
could render to journalism, and to 
society. 

What is important to journalism 
schools? What are their goals? Do the 
schools exist to produce bright young 
men who can write 5-W news stories 
rapidly, and without effort and without 
thought? Do they exist to send the Mid- 
town Gazette youngsters who know 
brilliantly and by rote the New York 
Times style book and the head counts 
on Bodoni and Spartan medium con- 
densed Italic type? Do they exist to pro- 
duce the fair-haired boy who is sent for 
and gets the conventional story from 
the orthodox sources, and who writes it 
in conventional prose with a minimum 
of friction and effort? Do they exist to 
please the publishers of metropolitan 
dailies so that these publishers will, in 
turn, say nice things about the schools, 
will cooperate by supplying members of 
their staffs to lecture at short courses, or 
will budget from their promotion fund 
enough to supply several scholarships 
per year? 

Many journalism educators would 
appear to be devoted to such goals if 
judged by their efforts to please the 
downtown editors and publishers who 


employ their graduates. Yet some of 
these same journalism educators under- 
line in their textbooks the sentences 
which damn the cook-book approach to 
education; they frown on indoctrina- 
tion; and they straighten up to assume 
the stature of the scholar by hailing 
concepts which see students as thinking 
individuals engaged in objective explo- 
ration of the past and in an imaginative 
projection of the future. 

A more reasonable and defensible 
approach to journalism education is one 
which recognizes, not only the need for 
providing students with a facility in 
editing, reporting and writing, but also 
with a facility for understanding rela- 
tionships, for earnest exploration, for 
questioning, and for exercising critical 
judgment, not only about society in 
general but about the press in partic- 
ular. 

What is so sacred about the newspa- 
per industry? Certainly its production 
methods are not. Certainly its editorial 
techniques are not. Certainly its record 
of service is not. 

The only things sacred about the 
press are its mission, and its rights: its 
mission to serve the people by keeping 
them informed, and its right to fulfill 
this mission by gathering, publishing 
and selling news and opinion. 

Thus it would appear far more real- 
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istic for journalism schools to be pro- 
ducing students bent on improving 
newspapers rather than students satis- 
fied simply to pay homage to them. 
Students must understand that Amer- 
ica’s press is a dynamic, improvable in- 
stitution, just as are America’s schools, 
political parties, governmental institu- 
tions and industries. Regardless of how 
good the American press is, and regard- 
less of its great tradition of enterprise 
and service, it is not good enough, and 
it cannot survive the rigors of the fu- 
ture without adjustments and changes. 
Indeed, there is evidence available that 
some of these adjustments and changes 
are long overdue. 

A legitimate mission of the journal- 
ism school is to make its students, and 
perhaps its community, chronically dis- 
satisfied with the job newspapers and 
journalists are doing. The school might 
well construct for its student the vision 
of finer newspapers whose reporting is 
wider and deeper and more responsible, 
and whose editing is more thoughtful. 
And because thorough and wide cover- 
age and superior writing and editing are 
related to the economic competency of 
newspapers, newspaper economics is an 
area in which schools of journalism are 
obligated to show interest, if not anxi- 
ety. 

Arthur H. Sulzberger, publisher of 
the New York Times, brought into fo- 
cus the economic dangers which face 
the American newspapers. In his report 
to his board of directors in March 1955 
he declared that during the 20 years he 
had been publisher, his annual payroll 
had increased from $7,500,000 to $26,- 
800,000—about 357%. His newsprint 
costs during the period had increased 
from $3,800,000 in 1935 to $21,680,- 
000 in 1954 for a 570% increase. Dur- 
ing the same 20 years—and this is so- 
cially significant—the columns of news 
printed during the year decreased from 
104,008 in 1935 to 82,488 in 1954. 

If news coverage and news volume 
are shrinking in the New York Times, 
what must they be doing on many news- 
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papers which are in the same produc- 
tion pinch but which are not operating 
so efficiently as the Times? Is this not 
evidence that the nation’s news supply 
is being squeezed small by production 
costs; and is this not a problem for ear- 
nest concern by the journalism profes- 
sion, both on the campus and in the 
city and editorial rooms? 

Mr. Sulzberger concluded his report 
as follows: * 


While an overview of the two decades 
since 1935 presents some striking gains, 
there are, as I have pointed out, these 
increases in costs which actually have 
been more precipitous than the trend in 
revenues. Increases in income have been 
swallowed up, often before we have 
realized them. We have found that larg- 
er circulation and bigger volume of ad- 
vertising can nevertheless end in smaller 
profits. 

Our experience in this respect is by 
no means unique. Across the country 
newspapers everywhere, even the larg- 
est, are complaining of the impact of 
higher costs and shrinking profits. 
Frankly, despite all the favorable factors 
that can be listed, the present trend 
spells trouble unless we are eternally 
vigilant and prudent. 


This report by Mr. Sulzberger, mark 
you, in a year that promises to be Amer- 
ica’s most productive year in history! 

F. M. Flynn, president and publisher 
of the nation’s most heavily circulated 
daily, the New York Daily News, has 
the same kind of a warning. In a com- 
ment prepared for the April 1955 meet- 
ing of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, he declared that in- 
stead of research and effort expended 
at “nibbling at costs .. . an entirely 
new concept and new approach is need- 
ed. We won't be out of the second base- 
ment reel pit into the sunshine of the 
electronic age until an intensive, far- 
reaching and major research program is 
launched. . . . The objective should be 
to bring about basic changes in present 
production processes.” * 


* Editor & Publisher, April 9, 1955, p. 15. 
* Editor & Publisher, April 23, 1955, p. 142. 





Two Responsibilities of Journalism Schools 


V> EVEN IN SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM, 
if students are being stimulated to think, 
there must be some wonderment that 
Mergenthaler’s linotype would be so 
durable. The student must have cause 
to wonder whether or not the newspa- 
per is doing an economical, satisfactory 
job for society as long as, for example, 
it must charge advertisers and/or sub- 
scribers for setting bogus type. And the 
student must be justified in looking up- 
on today’s making of a newspaper as a 
miracle of improvisation rather than as 
a miracle of production. To a student 
with a searching mind it must seem odd 
that in a day of electronic brains, guid- 
ed missiles and atomic submarines we 
are casting, virtually by hand, tens of 
thousands of individual slugs in order 
to produce a newspaper. It must occur 
to students—one would hope that it 
would—that in a day of new, light- 
weight metals, it may not be necessary 
to have the expensive leviathan presses 
which must carry at high speeds the 
high tonnage of lead stereotypes. 

The possibilities for service, for depth 
coverage, for breadth coverage, would 
be great indeed if newspapers could be 
—and this is not thought to be unrea- 
sonable—produced for about one-half 
present costs. 

Production cost problems are not, of 
course, the only ones which need to be 
discussed and solved if the newspaper is 
to retain its paramount place in mass 
communications and in our socio-polit- 
ical system, but it must be acknowl- 
edged that most aspects of an adequate 
press hinge on a newspaper’s economic 
competency. 

In establishing the responsibility of 
journalism education at mid-century, 
the following analogies are illustrative 
and are not, perhaps, misguiding: 

These are great days for the medical 
men. America is thanking God for med- 
ical researchers, and the profession has 
an excellent press. in the public eye the 
medical men look sharp, they feel sharp 
and they are sharp. In few other pro- 
fessions during the past decade have 
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dreams been so strenuously pursued or 
has research been so intensive. Medical 
techniques, ideas, and services have 
been renovated and improved. And 
where is the cutting edge of the medical 
profession? It is largely on university 
campuses. If a new heart operation is 
developed, it is likely to be developed 
on a university campus. It is no acci- 
dent, certainly, that the April announce- 
ment of the polio vaccine successes was 
made on the campus of the University 
of Michigan, and that the meeting hon- 
ored Dr. Salk, a member of the medical 
school faculty of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Where is the progress being reported 
on the effects of radiation on genes? 
On a campus: Cal Tech. Where are 
they making progress on neuro-surgery? 
Announcements of progress come com- 
monly from Harvard's School of Medi- 
cine. 

Where is the cutting edge of the min- 
ing industry? In mining states it is on 
university campuses. There, sponsored 
by the state and by industry, research is 
going forward which is aimed at im- 
proving methods and at utilizing fully 
the states’ mineral resources. 

Where is the cutting edge of agricul- 
tural production? America’s prodigious 
supplies of food had their genesis, large- 
ly, On campus experiment stations and 
in college laboratories. 

In all those areas the investment in 
university research and in pioneering 
has paid off handsomely. The universi- 
ties have enriched their own states and 
all of society with additional security, 
with high production and with higher 
standards of living. 

Because the newspaper is an essen- 
tial organ of our free society, its preser- 
vation and improvement are as much 
the responsibility of the university com- 
munity as is the development of polio 
vaccine, or as important as is research 
in agriculture or the mineral industries. 
It is odd, in view of this responsibility, 
that in relatively few schools of jour- 
nalism are there graduate students and 
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research faculty engaged in anything 
more fundamental to the industry than 
nibbling at costs by preparing and 
studying case histories of newspaper 
operations. Perhaps there is a place on 
university campuses, if journalism 
schools are sincere in serving the ideals 
of the free enterprise newspaper which 
they preach, for research aimed at 
launching the industry into the “sun- 
shine of the electronic age.” 

Perhaps journalism educators should 
get the stars out of their eyes when they 
look at the modern newspaper. Perhaps 
they should see it as something more 
than a market for their students. Per- 
haps they should try to see it as it is, 
and should compare its performance 
with its potential. Then it would appear 
as the world’s most potent instrument, 
but one which needs to be, like govern- 
ment or industry, continually assessed, 
continually criticized, and sharpened 
and improved in order that it may serve 
the needs of a changing society. 


V> BEING A CRITIC OF AND A PIONEER 
in professional journalism does not, of 
course, exhaust the responsibilities of 
schools of journalism. The schools must 
produce well-trained and high-minded 
craftsmen. 

It is almost a platitude that the jour- 
nalist is modern society’s most impor- 
tant educator. School teachers influence 
the very young, professors leave their 
mark on the fortunate few who attend 
college, but it remains for the journalist, 
through newspapers and the electronics 
media, to inform the multitudes beyond 
school age for the rest of their lives. 

If into the hands of journalism edu- 
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cators is thrust the training of society’s 
most potent teaching practitioner, those 
educators have, indeed, a heavy addi- 
tional responsibility. Fortunately, they 
are able to share this responsibility with 
others. In the adequate schools and de- 
partments of journalism the students 
will come under the discipline of the 
historian, the political scientist, the 
economist, the literateur, and if he is 
unusually fortunate, he will learn some- 
thing in anthropology or a related field 
on the nature of being human as well 
as on the nature of being American. 
This is a corrective nearly all of us 
need. 

Certainly it can be defended that the 
newsman has a role in modern society 
which makes his training the concern of 
all thoughtful people. Not much longer 
can our system tolerate a pattern which 
demands only that newsmen be skilled 
craftsmen, nor a pattern which is al- 
most indifferent to the extent and the 
depth of the newsman’s understanding. 
Failure to give him every opportunity 
to gain an appreciation for the West’s 
political heritage, and to gain an under- 
standing of all conceivable relationships, 
is a dereliction of educational duty. 

To this job of training journalists 
must be added the responsibility of be- 
ing the pioneers in che development and 
progress of industrial and professional 
journalism—of being the honers of the 
industry’s cutting edge. The two respon- 
sibilities delineate something of the 
magnitude of the job which is measured 
out for university people in the field of 
journalism education. 

The very least professors of journal- 
ism can do is acknowledge and accept 
the two-pronged responsibility. 





“The trusteeship of a free press is the final responsibility of the publisher. 
He may share it, but he cannot escape it. The good publisher provides the 
necessary money and space for adequate coverage of the essential news and 
employs personnel of integrity, ability and sound judgment. He exalts ac- 
curacy above every other consideration, and insists upon prompt, full and 
even generous correction when errors occur.”—From statement of principle 
adopted by North Carolina Press Association. 




















RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Advertise to the Negro 
Market? A Case Study* 


@ THE ABOVE IS A QUESTION WHICH 
has troubled a number of national ad- 
vertisers, particularly in recent years. 
As might be expected, the question has 
been answered affirmatively by the Ne- 
gro press, but others have held that it is 
unnecessary to make a special appeal to 
Negroes since they are reached through 
regular advertising channels. 

It is relatively easy to get some facts 
which can be applied to the contro- 
versy, but the data are incomplete. For 
example, Tide’ for January 25, 1952 
reports that the Negroes of the U.S.A. 
now outnumber ali Canadians, and that 
their per capita income exceeds Cana- 
dian per capita income $886 to $885. 
But data like these really obscure the 
issue, which is, “Do Negroes really rep- 
resent a separate market, or are they 
merely a part of the total market?” 

Another Tide? article gives addition- 
al facts about Negroes, but again fails 
to answer the fundamental question. 
However, the facts are interesting and 
perhaps useful. It is reported that, dur- 
ing the period 1940-1950, urban Negro 
population increased 46%, Negro pro- 


*This article is based upon data gathered for 
the author’s dissertation in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, under the direction of Prof. 
Roland S. Vaile. Should anyone wish further in- 
formation on the methods used, he may obtain 
it by writing Dr. Mullen in care of the School of 
Journalism and Communications, 119 Gregory 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

1 Tide, 26:30, July 25, 1952, p. 43. 

? Tide, 26:14, April 4, 1952, p. 19 


fessional and technical workers in- 
creased 33%, and, while white family 
incomes rose 146%, Negro incomes 
rose 192%. This seems to show that 
Negroes now are better able to afford 
products which formerly were beyond 
their reach. 

In order to determine whether or not 
Negroes were behaving differently from 
whites, the Baltimore Afro-American 
engaged Fact Finders Associates to con- 
duct a study of the Negro market in 
Baltimore. One conclusion drawn from 
this study by Advertising Age is: 


In the large majority of cases, the 
brand leader was the same for both Ne- 
groes and whites. However, the white 
families appear to spread their buying 
over more brands than do the Negro 
families. This may reflect, as Fact Find- 
ers point out in one instance, that: “Ne- 
groes have not been exposed to as much 
advertising of other brands as white 
housewives.” 


Advertising Agency* reports that Ne- 
groes with the same living standards as 
whites, in the same community, pur- 
chased more cold remedies, twice as 
much Maxwell House Coffee per cap- 
ita, and two and one-half times as much 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour per capita. 
“Generalizing, it may be said that Ne- 
groes tend to purchase individual gro- 
cery products more frequently than 
whites, and at the same time to pur- 
chase in greater quantity.” 

The New York Amsterdam News 


* Advertising Age, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 36. 
* Advertising Agency, 45:10, Oct. 1952, p. 74. 
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employed Fact Finders Associates to 
study the New York Negro market, and 
the results were similar to those in the 
Baltimore study. It was found that in 
food products frequently one national 
brand is clearly the leader over other 
brands.° 

John H. Johnson, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Negro magazines Ebony, 
Tan and Jet, has said: “It is not pos- 
sible to tap [the Negro] market properly 
in general publications, because of the 
lack of recognition found by Negroes 
in this press.” ° 

Advertising Age also reports several 
statements made before the Central Re- 
gion Four A’s by Charles P. Browning 
of Defender Publications. These state- 
ments all allege that through consistent 
advertising in the Negro press, the fol- 
lowing results were achieved: 


1. Philip Morris Cigarettes, in fourth 
place nationally, moved into a close sec- 
ond position in the Negro market within 
three years, and they have maintained 
that position for more than 10 years. 

2. A confectionery product displaced 
the leader in its field in less than one 
year. 

3. Colgate toothpaste in five years 
has established itself as the unchal- 
lenged leader in its field.’ 


The inference is that while the Negro 
is not reached effectively through gen- 
eral advertising media, he can be moved 
to action readily through advertising in 
media directed specifically to Negroes. 

It would not be surprising to the typ- 
ical advertiser if the second part of this 
statement were true, as it is generally 
accepted in the advertising fraternity 
that advertisements in selective media 
(i.e., those which aim at a limited, spe- 
cific audience) can be made more ef- 
fective than those in more general me- 
dia. Whether or not this point is con- 
ceded, it still would not be established 
that Negroes cannot be reached rela- 
tively effectively through general me- 





* Advertising Age, Nov. 10, 1952, p. 2. 
* Advertising Age, Oct. 20, 1952, p. 30. 
* Advertising Age, Feb. 9, 1953, p. 32. 
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dia. It might be true that all minority 
groups could be moved to action most 
effectively through specialized media, 
yet it may be uneconomic to reach them 
in this way. The question which must 
be answered here is whether reaching a 
mass audience at lower cost per thou- 
sand (and with somewhat lower effec- 
tiveness) is more or less efficient than 
reaching a series of specialized groups 
through higher-cost-per-thousand me- 
dia. 


The following is the report of a study 
which attempted to establish a means 
of solving problems of this sort. The 
study began with several assumptions: 
(1) It is possible to devise a measure 
of responsiveness of a market to adver- 
tising. (2) If the Negro population is a 
neutral force in the relative success with 
which a product is advertised, then the 
proportion of Negro population to total 
population should yield a correlation of 
zero with the above measure. (3) If 
Negroes are resistant to general adver- 
tising, there should be a negative corre- 
lation between market responsiveness 
and proportion of Negro population. 
(4) If Negroes are more responsive to 
general advertising than whites, there 
should be a positive correlation between 
market responsiveness and proportion 
of Negro population. 

To apply this test, a study was made 
of the sales and advertising in 74 mar- 
ket areas of a well-known brand of 
canned peas. An index of market re- 
sponsiveness was constructed in the fol- 
lowing manner: First, the ratio of per 
capita brand sales to per capita total 
canned pea sales was found. This pro- 
vided a measure of selective brand pref- 
erence for each market area. Then, this 
ratio for each market was divided by 
the average number of national adver- 
tising dollars per capita spent in the 
market by this brand during the past 
five years. The result was considered an 
index of market responsiveness to ad- 
vertising. It was recognized that this 
measure was somewhat crude, as fac- 
tors other than advertising contribute to 
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the ratio of brand to total sales in vari- 
ous areas. However, with the exception 
of very few markets, such obvious fac- 
tors as education, size of market and 
income levels did not seem to affect the 
rank order of the markets in terms of 
this ratio. 

There are other factors also which 
are subject to challenge. For example, 
implicit in the assumptions above is the 
further assumption that Negroes are 
exposed to the general advertising in 
roughly the same proportion as whites. 
If they are not, then it might be true 
that figures for per capita advertising 
expenditures are in error. To illustrate: 
If Market A contains 100 individuals, 
all white, and Market B contains 50 
whites and 50 Negroes, and if $100 in 
magazine advertising is spent in each 
market, then per capita expenditures in 
each would be $1. But, if Negroes do 
not read the magazines involved, then 
per capita expenditures for whites only 
would be $1 in Market A, and $2 in 
Market B. In such a case, a positive 
correlation might be a reflection of the 
effect of greater per capita advertising 
to the white people reached. 

Another possibility is that Negroes 
read or hear the advertising, but do so 
in a lower proportion than whites. If 
this were true, then there could be some 
positive correlation due to the effect 
mentioned above. 

While this is possible, a projection of 
data gathered by Dr. Charles Allen of 
Northwestern University for the Chi- 
cago Defender,® indicated that such is 
unlikely. His figures indicate that Ne- 
groes within the market served by the 
Chicago Defender are slightly more 
likely to be readers of magazines used 
by the canned pea advertiser than the 
population generally. Obviously, since 
there are very few “Negro” radio or 
television facilities, any Negro use of 
these media must be confined almost 
entirely to non-specialized broadcasts. 
Radio is an almost 100% saturation me- 
dium, and there are no available data 


* First Annual Consumer Market Survey, Chi- 
cago Defender, p. 17. 
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on the ratio of Negro to white televi- 
sion listenership. In this case, newspa- 
pers do not enter the problem since the 
company did not use them as an adver- 
tising medium. It is readily conceded 
that these Chicago area figures may not 
be representative, but in the absence of 
other data on Negro readership they 
might be accepted temporarily. _ 
With these limitations in mind, cer- 
tain conclusions are cautiously offered. 
They apply only to the product con- 
cerned, and additional data may invali- 
date them. On the other hand, they may 
be found through other studies to have 
wider and more permanent application. 
The conclusions derive from the fol- 
lowing results. A rank order correla- 
tion between the index of market re- 
sponsiveness and the proportion of Ne- 
gro population in a list of 74 market 
areas yielded a coefficient of .40. The 
standard error here is .117, which indi- 
cates that the correlation is well beyond 
the one percent level of significance. 
In order to make an additional test, 
another step was undertaken. As the 
product involved uses magazine adver- 
tising very heavily, and the literacy of 
Negroes in Georgia and Alabama is 
quite low, another correlation was run 
after removing the five markets in these 
two states. In this case, the correlation 
coefficient was .60. No definite conclu- 
sion was drawn from this, but it could 
indicate that where Negro literacy is 
high, the relationship between these two 
variables is considerably improved. 
This study seems to show that for 
this type of product there tends to be an 
improvement in market responsiveness 
to brand advertising as the market's 
proportion of Negroes increases. It 
should be pointed out that the product 
in this case is heavily advertised and 
sells at a premium price in direct com- 
petition with three other major brands. 
If the increase in responsiveness is in 
fact caused by the increase in Negro 
population, then it becomes highly 
questionable whether it is wise to spend 
a great deal in specific cultivation of the 
Negro market. This follows because 
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general advertising seems to be highly 
effective with Negroes. These media 
cost far less per thousand circulation 
than specialized media such as the Ne- 
gro press, and there is great doubt that 
the possible gains in effectiveness would 
pay for the increased costs. 

Naturally, these conclusions are only 
tentative. Future studies may confirm 
or deny them. However, in the mean- 
time, policy decisions must be made. 
Until proof to the contrary is offered, 
the company involved in this study 
would probably be wise to continue 
general media advertising without any 
special efforts to reach the Negro mar- 
ket. 

Future studies in this area might be 
as follows: (1) A study of the relative 
effectiveness of advertisements in the 
Negro press. This might show that 
higher costs are warranted by sufficient- 
ly greater effectiveness. (2) Additional 
studies of the responsiveness of Negroes 
to the advertising of other products in 
general media. J. J. MULLEN 
University of Illinois 


Radio and Television Stations 
Owned by Religious Bodies* 
‘“ THE UNITED STATES IS ONE OF THE 


few countries in which religious bodies 
own and operate radio and television 


stations. In 1953 four such stations 
were licensed. These, and one licensed 
in 1946, renew the question of stations 
serving in the “public interest, conveni- 
ence and necessity.” 

In the case of Young People’s Asso- 
ciation for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in 1938, the FCC ruled that when 
facilities of a station are confined to 
one purpose, and the station is a 
mouthpiece for a particular group or 
organization, this station cannot be said 
to be serving in the public interest. 


*Summary of a research paper written in 1954 
at Syracuse University under direction of Prof. 
Roland E. Wolseley. 
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There are not enough frequencies to en- 
title all groups to stations for dissemi- 
nation of their principles. 

Nevertheless, there are at least 22 
stations, including the five new ones, 
owned by religious bodies today. Many 
of these were originally licensed in the 
1920s. Questionnaires were sent recent- 
ly to these stations and were returned 
by 14. 

Eleven are AM only; one, FM 
only; one, AM-FM; and one, TV. Six 
are owned by local churches; four, by 
religious colleges; two, by non-denomi- 
national religious institutes; one, by a 
state-wide denominational convention; 
and one, by the Watchtower Bible and 
Tract Society, Inc. 

Four stations are licensed as com- 
mercial; 10, as non-commercial. Of the 
four commercial, the purpose of two is 
to make money. The purpose of 10, is 
variously worded evangelism. One 
serves the sick and shut-ins. One strives 
to present religious and educational 
programs to the citizens of the com- 
munity and to bring the message of the 
church. 

Only four mentioned community ser- 
vice or service in the public interest in 
any way. 

Under a series of questions on their 
community, stations showed their igno- 
rance of many community statistics and 
trends. 

In programming, more stations de- 
vote the largest percentages of their 
time to religious and classical music, 
followed closely by sermons and devo- 
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(Continued on Page 385) 
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Watprop, A. Gaye, Editor and Edi- 
torial Writer. Rev. ed. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, 1955. 560 
pp. $5. 

% THE SEVEN YEARS SINCE GAYLE 
Waldrop wrote his excellent Editor and 
Editorial Writer have seen enough 
change to justify this up-dated revision. 
The new edition serves as a bench mark 
of a recent cycle of change. The edito- 
rial page has been coming back in vigor 
and value, and in prestige. The demon- 
stration of this fact makes the sub- 
stance of this book and it is the more 
convincing because the author is not 
trying to prove any such thing. He is 
just assembling contemporary examples 
for his students. 


It looked at one time as though the 
columnist might drive the editorial page 
to extinction. But it is the columnist’s 
role that has declined. Lippmann has 
no successor in prospect as Clapper had 
none to fill his shoes. If the columnist’s 
spectacular rise was nourished by a vac- 
uum on the editorial page, that period 
has passed for many papers. All around 
us editorial pages have grown stronger, 
more independent, better informed. 
The single-handed columnist finds the 
group competition of the editorial writ- 
ers harder to meet. The daily strain of 
lone wolf operation has proved self-de- 
feating. The greatest columnist, Lipp- 
mann, never accepted a daily chore and 
of late years has spaced his writing as 
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he chose. Others have been forced to 
single-track concentration or superfici- 
ality or to daily opinion-rendering 
which has tagged them as prejudiced or 
as egotists. The distinguished exceptions 
are apt to live in a mutual benefit rela- 
tion to a strong editorial page or, like 
Tom Stokes, to assign themselves the 
useful role of independent reporter. 

The competition of the columnist 
may have compelled the sharpening of 
pencils that has given our editorials 
more vigor and clarity. Anyway, Pro- 
fessor Waldrop’s favorite department 
has survived and moved into a stronger 
phase. His own book stimulated this, 
and such newspaper conferences as he 
runs at Boulder, Colorado. 

Group journalism finds its justifica- 
tion on the editorial page. One element 
in this is the chance for the editorial 
writer to turn reporter or investigator 
when occasion calls for it. When John 
B. Oakes turns up at the scene of Echo 
Park Dam to write a full background 
discussion of that complicated issue, we 
can better understand how the New 
York Times keeps its editorials as in- 
formed as they are. 

This second edition is crowded with 
contemporary examples of editorials 
and with much provocative talk about 
their work by editors. In some degree 
they have talked themselves into a bet- 
ter status by a form of Operation Boot- 
strap. They have been very self-con- 
scious of their deficiencies and have 
been prodding each other out of their 
ruts of complacency and dullness. This 
book reveals the organizations, confer- 
ences and publications by which edito- 
rial writers have been self-improving. It 
is built too much, I think, on what the 
editors are saying, although that’s a lot, 
and has too little exploration of what is 
actually going on in newspaper offices 
to develop editorial pages, which is even 
more worth attention. 

But it has as much as you can expect 
a student to take, maybe more. Wal- 
drop’s enthusiasm and conviction give 
it vitality. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Aiming chiefly at journalism students, 
Waldrop treats of the care and feeding 
of editorial writers very practically and 
gives valuable suggestions on how to 
keep up with their all but impossible 
assignment, by shaping their reading 
and relationships to avoid ivory tower 
sterility. 

It is a solid book and its substance is 
built on the models Waldrop selects. 
His own influence and standards are 
impressed in the independence and 
force of the editors and editorials he 
uses. In every chapter every point is 
made by the men who are guiding our 
most effective editorial pages. So the 
book is a mosaic of the work and the 
wisdom of the best practitioners. His 
own emphasis to his student-readers is 
on service to the reader, keeping a sense 
of proportion, avoiding inflated ego and 
growing on the job. That’s about as 
much as a teacher can do. 

He deals with the whole editorial 
page—its cartoons, letters to the editor, 
columns, typography and variations— 
but chiefly with its primary function, to 
help the reader understand the news 
and keep up with the score. A ready 
reference for anyone in the field of 
public opinion, it is as essential to a 
journalism class as a case book to a 
law school. 

Louis M. Lyons 
Harvard University 


CHENERY, WILLIAM L., Freedom of the 
Press. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1955. 256 pp. $3.75. 


% THE RATIONALE BEHIND THIS COUN- 
try’s concept of press freedom is the 
task that William Chenery sets for him- 
self. This veteran journalist (who edited 
the New York Sun and later Collier's) 
had five decades of opportunity to learn 
that “freedom of the press” has more 
substance and concomittantly demands 
more responsibility than the Fourth-of- 
July orators dream about. 

While Mr. Chenery’s book recapitu- 
lates the historical development of press 
freedom, it is not as an historian that 
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he approaches his material. This is not 
to say that the author has neglected his 
homework, for it is apparent that he has 
read widely from the standard books in 
the field. But Chenery is not writing for 
the student of journalistic history; rath- 
er he is telling the story in simple, ex- 
tremely readable terms for the laymen 
who have not been exposed to this vital 
chapter in the growth of the American 
ethos. His chapter on the Zenger trial, 
for example, reads with the natural ex- 
citement of a good story. 

Chenery makes a plea for the broad 
construction of freedom of the press to 
include books, film and radio-TV. He 
rightly sees that restrictions on any one 
medium can rebound against all of the 
media. 

This book has a place of merit in the 
current writings primarily as an intro- 
duction and wise commentary on the 
problems of press freedom. It would be 
a meaningful adjunct to the required 
readings in an introductory course in 
journalism. 

Davip MANNING WHITE 
Boston University 


Mayo, Louis H., et al., Communica- 
tions Media: Legal and Policy Prob- 
lems. (University of Michigan Sum- 
mer Institute on International and 


Comparative Law.) Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Law School, 
1955. 234 pp. $5. 


Y ATTORNEYS AND MEDIA REPRESENTA- 
tives met at the University of Michigan 
last summer and exchanged views on 
their mutual problems. The result is this 
collection of papers which serves as a 
quick review of the most recent thought 
on the subject of mass communications 
and its legal regime. There is not much 
that is really new for any teacher or stu- 
dent who has had to keep up with de- 
velopments in the field at all, but it is 
highly useful to have the viewpoints put 
together in a single volume for easy 
reference. 

One of the most useful papers of all, 
in fact, is the opening one by Professor 
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Mayo, assistant dean of the George 
Washington University Law School and 
formulator of the provocative concept 
of the “limited forum” aspect of mass 
media. Professor Mayo’s elaboration of 
this thesis—that not all viewpoints or 
even all issues in public affairs can ever 
be presented by any one medium—ap- 
pears in the George Washington Law 
Review for January 1954 and should be 
required reading for all journalists along 
with the pioneer articles by Jay Jensen 
and Ben Lieberman which appeared in 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY Fall 1950 
and Spring 1953 issues, respectively. 

Somewhat in rebuttal of, or at least 
in juxtaposition to, the Mayo paper is 
Harold L. Cross’ recapitulation of the 
theme of “the people’s right to know.” 
Elisha Hanson, ANPA general counsel, 
and a New York attorney, Edwin M. 
Otterbourg, present similarly counter- 
balanced views on press coverage of 
trials. The remainder of the volume— 
almost two-thirds of it, in fact—is de- 
voted to various papers on the general 
subject of “official controls versus self- 
regulation of communications media.” 

The respective viewpoints of motion 
picture producers, the managers of the 
radio and television industry, and those 
responsible for the information services 
of government, both in the United 
States and in Great Britain, are set forth 
in the papers in this section. While most 
of the material here will be familiar 
enough to students and teachers of mass 
communications studies, a particularly 
informative article (because it lives up 
to its title) is “A New Look at the Ad- 
ministrative Law Problems of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission,” by 
J. D. Bond, hearing examiner of the 
FCC. Bond points out, quite properly, 
that the appearance of television has so 
aggravated the problem of allocating 
air time among the undiminishing num- 
bers of applicants that former standards 
of selection have had to be reexamined 
if not altogether replaced. 

The final article, “The Economics of 
Television,” by Charles H. Tower of 
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the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, is a salutary 
note of emphasis on the continuing rise 
of cost of all mass communications as a 
factor which legislators or jurists, as 
well as media representatives, ultimate- 
ly must take into consideration in any 
formulation of communications policy. 
It has been almost two decades since 
representatives of communications and 
the bar got together for so fruitful a 
discussion of mutual interests. In the 
1930s, when the idea of joint commit- 
tees of study between press and bar was 
still new, Giles J. Patterson of the Flor- 
ida bar, a member of the national com- 
mittee, produced a highly readable little 
book entitled, Free Speech and a Free 
Press. It was a popular exposition of 
the historical highlights in Anglo-Amer- 
ican history on the subject. The present 
volume, in somewhat more academic or 
judicial vein, brings the story up to date 
and develops it horizontally in terms of 
the many additional phases of mass 
communications which have come into 
their own in these twenty years. 
WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
University of Nebraska 


TAYLOR, TELFORD, Grand Inquest. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1954. 
358 pp. $4.50. 

BARTH, ALAN, Government by Investi- 
gation. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1955. 231 pp. $3. 


% THESE BOOKS ARE VIGOROUS ATTACKS 
on the “loyalty investigating commit- 
tees” of Congress. Taylor and Barth 
both write from long experience and 
observation: Taylor as former counsel 
for various government agencies and 
Barth as a well-known Washington 
newspaperman. Both write well, and 
Taylor with wit. 

To both, the basic evils of these in- 
vestigating committees are the same: 
legislative encroachment, through the 
committees, into areas of government 
and private life not properly within the 
purview of the legislative branch; and 
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the employment of an extra-legal device 
—punishment by publicity—to discredit 
certain groups and individuals and 
make life in the United States increas- 
ingly difficult for them. The latter, of 
course, has the more immediately ap- 
parent implications for the mass media. 

The encroachment into executive and 
judicial realms is brought into high re- 
lief through the use of familiar in- 
stances. Fort Monmouth, Voice of 
America, Army-McCarthy hearings, 
Kefauver hearings on crime—these and 
others demonstrate convincingly the au- 
thors’ thesis. The deep penetration of 
the committees into areas of private life 
is detailed through the examination of 
court cases also familiar—Barsky, Jo- 
sephson, “the Hollywood Ten.” Both 
authors find that heavy blows have been 
delivered to the principle of separation 
of powers in government, and to liber- 
ties of individuals outside government. 
Neither is optimistic as to an early re- 
treat from the encroachment by the 
committees. 

Grand Inquest has the larger scope 
of the two. Taylor, striking for the root 
of the problem, finds it in the frustra- 
tions of the “nationalist alignment”—a 
group of legislators whose philosophy 
has been unrepresented in the executive 
branch since 1933. He calls the roll of 
this group’s “inquisitors”—Dies, Ten- 
ney, Thomas, McCarran, McCarthy, 
Cox, Jenner, Velde, Reece—"“the ex- 
treme right of the political color spec- 
trum, where purple deepens into black.” 
Capturing the congressional investigat- 
ing committees, the nationalists have 
used them to launch “lethal and revolu- 
tionary assaults” on the executive 
branch, which represents a philosophy 
they hate; and on democratic-liberal 
groups, which they have stigmatized as 
“left-wingers.” 

Taylor’s chapter on_ investigative 
power as it affects the citizen outside 
government is particularly strong. Here 
and elsewhere he develops the commit- 
tees’ use of punishment by publicity— 
“the ‘identification’ theory of legisla- 
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tive power” by which individuals hold- 
ing unpopular beliefs are discredited 
and sometimes rendered unemployable. 
Taylor points out that the Supreme 
Court has not yet ruled as to whether 
committees may force an individual to 
reveal his opinions and beliefs. He is 
sympathetic to the dissent of Circuit 
Judge Edgerton in the Barsky case: 
“The privilege of choosing between 
speech that means ostracism and speech 
that means perjury is not freedom of 
speech.” He believes that courts will 
avoid “absolutist conceptions,” holding 
neither that anyone nor that no one 
may be required to state his political 
beliefs. 

It is hard to find fault with Grand 
Inquest. It is closely reasoned, moderate 
in its terms, and realistic. To this writ- 
er, it seems that Taylor’s chapter on 
committee procedures overlooks one im- 
portant consideration: the need for 
checking excesses of the committee 
chairman by insisting that the commit- 
tee act as a group. Taylor does, how- 
ever, suggest certain procedural changes 
that many students of the problem have 
overlooked. 

Government by Investigation is tied 
directly to the Founding Fathers’ fear 
of legislative supremacy. Barth finds 
early statesmen’s devotion to Montes- 
quieu and the separation of powers in 
government valid for today. Imbalance 
has come with the dominance of the 
legislative branch through use of the 
investigating committee, 

Less concerned than Taylor to make 
the point that legislative omnipotence 
is an illusion, Barth works harder to 
detail the “outrages” committed by the 
committees. Encroachment on the exec- 
utive branch appears most clearly in 
the attempt to control personnel, “pre- 
cisely the area where the President is 
most clearly entitled to autonomy under 
the Constitution.” 


Resistance to the investigating com- 
mittees by social institutions outside 
government — foundations, churches, 
universities and the press—has been in- 
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adequate, according to Barth. The con- 
cept of limited government requires 
that many activities lie outside govern- 
ment’s scope; and these institutions 
have shown grave failure to protest and 
arrest the extension of the legislative 
power into their domains. 

Barth’s chapter on the press starts 
with the position that “the vital func- 
tion” of the press is to keep government 
authority within proper bounds. Given 
that, he finds that the press has failed 
to protest clearly and loudly the investi- 
gators’ usurping of powers. Also, he 
says the press must share with the in- 
vestigators some of the blame for pun- 
ishment by publicity. 

Barth’s historical treatment is not as 
full as Taylor’s, nor is he as concerned 
to locate the source of investigative ex- 
cesses. He believes that Congress even- 
tually will find self-control; Taylor puts 
hope in the courts’ encouraging that 
self-control. 

Journalists and students of the press 
may find particularly stimulating the 
sections of these books devoted to pun- 
ishment by publicity. (Taylor in partic- 
ular sheds new light on the process in 
his discussion of “outlawry”.) A sys- 
tematic and searching review of the 
mass media’s part in this extra-legal 
process has not yet appeared. Taylor’s 
and Barth’s books bring to mind this 
question: can journalism examine some 
of its own conventions, more fully ex- 
ploit its compositional skills, and re- 
orient its evaluating of all the data of 
investigative activity, so that, where 
appropriate, it can find and state the 
heart of the news in terms other than 
the names of the accused? When a Mc- 
Carthy or a Rankin or a Reece acts 
the part of the judge, is there news in 
his so acting? 

HAROLD L. NELSON 
University of Wisconsin 


“Efficiency in newspaper production 
is a proper means but it is not a 
proper end.”—IirvinG DiLiiarp, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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E.uiott, Ropert NEAL, Jr., The Ra- 
leigh Register, 1799-1863. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1955. 133 pp. $1.25. 

@% THE COTTON CURTAIN WHICH HAS 

been drawn over Southern journalism 

for so many years is slowly being 
pushed back. With the publication of 

Robert Neal Elliott Jr.’s volume on the 

Raleigh, N. C., Register, another note- 

worthy step has been taken to reveal 

the history of the press below the Ma- 
son-Dixon line. 

We have volumes on the develop- 
ment of weeklies and dailies in other 
regions, but we lack substantial books 
on the Dixie press of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. This history is buried in per- 
sonal correspondence, in newspaper files 
and in articles in regional history maga- 
zines. Dr. Elliott, who won his Ph. D. 
with the history of the Register, has car- 
ried out a creditable job of unearthing 
and piecing together the story of an im- 
portant Southern paper. 

Elliott’s account of the Register is 
more than a regional history of a single 
newspaper. Launched in 1799 as a 
Jeffersonian Republican weekly, the 
Register is an illuminating example of 
a party newspaper printed outside the 
capital cities of Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. As we read the Register’s story, 
we can see what was happening to the 
provincial party press—how it was 
backed by local party leaders for politi- 
cal purposes and how it was subsidized 
by means of state printing. 

This volume is useful for a parallel 
student report while a history of jour- 
nalism class is studying the party press 
period of the early 1800s. The Register 
is important, too, because Joseph Gales, 
its publisher, in 1796 issued in Phila- 
delphia the Independent Gazetteer, 
which was later moved to Washington 
and became the National Intelligencer. 
Joseph Gales Jr. and a brother-in-law, 
William Winston Seaton, later became 
the publishers, maintaining close news 
and editorial connections with the Ra- 


leigh paper. 
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Elliott traces in facinating fashion 
Joseph Gales’ beginnings in England 
where he published the radical Sheffield 
Register for the rising working class in 
the 1790s. When Gales advocated con- 
stitutional reforms and the extension of 
the franchise, the authorities forced him 
to flee. With this background it was 
natural for Gales to publish a Repub- 
lican paper, advocating Jeffersonian 
principles, when he established himself 
in Philadelphia, where he issued the 
Gazetteer. With his new method of tak- 
ing shorthand notes, he published con- 
gressional debates accurately and exten- 
sively. Drawing the attention of North 
Carolina congressmen, he was per- 
suaded to establish a Republican politi- 
cal paper in Raleigh. 

Gales fought the battle of the Repub- 
licans in that pivotal state and helped 
to swing the vote for Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe and John Quincy Adams. 
Because his paper had the backing of 
the party leaders and because of Gales’ 
skill as a newspaperman and party ad- 
vocate, the Register became the chief 
Republican weekly in the state. The 
publisher became wealthy, owning lots 
in the city and extensive holdings in 
the county. He became a bank director. 
A civic-minded publisher, Gales was 
elected mayor of Raleigh. 

Gales thus found little sympathy with 
the rise of Andrew Jackson, and he 
gradually shifted to the conservative 
Whig party, of which he became 
spokesman. He favored some but re- 
sisted most of the democratic efforts 
of the Jacksonians, which Dr. Elliott 
points out, but does not interpret suffi- 
ciently. 

The author gives the majority of his 
space to the exposition of the Register’s 
views on political and economic issues 
of the time, in a manner often too de- 
tailed for the student of newspaper his- 
tory. The reader finds himself in a 
political maze, but the author rescues 
him with excellent summaries of trends. 
These are given in the preface, in some 
chapters, and in the final retrospect. 
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Dr. Elliott does not neglect the local 
news and advertisements which the 
Register published, providing some of 
the most interesting and valuable sec- 
tions. He likewise ties up the spread of 
the “penny press” with the Register, 
showing its acceptance of mechanical 
improvements, but its resistance to the 
new newspaper methods and policies. 

This is basically an historical study, 
with particular emphasis on the political 
factor. Some references are made to 
population, economic and _ cultural 
changes. In the excellent last chapter 
Dr. Elliott sought to extract some of 
the principles of newspaper growth and 
development. In doing this he has made 
some genuine contributions to our un- 
derstanding of the role of the press in 
those days. He also has offered some 
shrewd statements about the Register’s 
opposition. One wishes this chapter 
were twice as long, and that Dr. Elliott 
will continue to give us more studies of 
the rivals of the powerful Raleigh 
Register. 

SIDNEY KOBRE 
Florida State University 


HIGGIN:, MARGUERITE, News Is a Sin- 
gular Thing. Garden City: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1955. 256 pp. 
$3.50. 

% MAGGIE HIGGINS, NEWSPAPERS’ GLAM- 

our girl of the moment to journalism 

students, reminds them in her autobi- 

ography that while brashness got her a 

job and entree to many news sources, 

hard work and a deal of rugged living 
got her to the peak. 


In telling “not by any means ‘all about 
me’,” but “what I choose to tell,” she 
advises well those seeking success in 
journalism, especially women and those 
interested in foreign service. She con- 
tributes also to the understanding of 
our times and a chapter on “Getting 
Along With the Press” that might well 
be in the handbooks of our diplomats, 
generals and leaders of business and 
industry. 
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Suddenly, at 23 years old, realizing 
her ambition to be a war and a foreign 
correspondent, Maggie Higgins finds 
herself on her own with little to guide 
her in her new job. Born at Hong Kong 
of an Irish father and a French mother, 
learning Cantonese from her nurse, sev- 
eral times a visitor in France, educated 
at the University of California and at 
Columbia’s Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, she had prepared for her task 
by two years on general assignment at 
the New York Herald Tribune. Out of 
her experiences in Paris, Berlin, War- 
saw, Tokyo and Korea comes a chap- 
ter, “How to Be a Foreign Correspon- 
dent,” full of suggestions on how to do 
the job. Important are these paragraphs: 


Above all, you learned to do your 
homework: find out in advance as much 
as humanly possible about the individual 
or issue involved in a potential story so 
as not to waste time asking obvious 
questions that could be answered by any 
reference book or newspaper library. 

(Aren't reporters taught this any- 
more? Time after time in touring the 
United States on lecture tours, I've been 
confronted by reporters who start off 
with some question as “Let’s see now, is 
it the Associated Press you work for?” 
Like anybody else, my reaction to such 
lack of preparation is to wonder why 
the reporter bothers with the interview 
at all if he is going to handle it so 
carelessly. ) 


Her chapter on getting along with the 
press emphasizes the need of key news 
figures being available to and honest 
with the press. A top admiral from the 
Pacific area was grousing because Gen- 
eral Clay took the play for Germany 
in the postwar years and “lost us 
China.” When Miss Higgins asked him 
if newspapermen assigned to his area 
really knew the story, he replied: 


“How would I know. I scarcely ever 
talked with the press.” 


To an understanding of history, Miss 
Higgins contributes the “Higgins Theo- 
ry of Relativity,” a study of war brutali- 
ties, and her first-hand account of what 
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creeping Communism does to human 
beings. 

Of the generation of women to whom 
World War II opened up newspaper 
opportunities, Miss Higgins describes 
the obstacles she met and her willing- 
ness to sacrifice comfort to do the kind 
of job she wanted to do. 

She is particularly proud of the re- 
joinder of Keyes Beech, the Chicago 
Daily News correspondent with whom 
she worked in Korea, to the question of 
whether she should be allowed at the 
front. 

“The front line,” said he, “is no place 
for a woman, but it’s all right for Mag- 
gie Higgins.” 

In the end, perhaps, there may have 
been doubt—for even Maggie Higgins 
“couldn’t have everything,” as she des- 
cribes poignantly in her last chapter 
after hinting at it earlier. 

Joun E. STEMPEL 
Indiana University 





Kosre, Sipney, Journalism History 
Guidebook. Tallahassee: National 
College Press, 1955. 182 pp. $3.85. 

% EVERYONE WHO HAS HAD TO TEACH 
the history of journalism knows what 
a task it is to organize the formidable 
mass of material available to him so 
that the student may easily pinpoint 
people, publications and ideas. The sev- 
eral excellent journalism histories do 
this, of course, with varying success, 
but there has long been needed a work- 
book which would carry the student 
outside his text and involve him, both 
as an individual and as a class member, 
in a more specific study of communi- 
cations development. 

Professor Kobre, who teaches in this 
field at Florida State University, has 
filled this need. His guidebook is admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual instructor, and is so flexible in 
its structure that almost any teacher 
can find some use for it. 

In its overall construction, the guide- 
book provides a framework for a com- 
prehensive history of mass communica- 
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tions. Within that framework are a 
wealth of projects and activities de- 
signed for individual and class work. 
Professor Kobre divides his history 
chronologically, along more or less tra- 
ditional lines: the Colonial Press; the 
Young Republic’s Party Newspapers; 
the Popular Penny Press; the Gilded 
Age Newspapers; and the Chain and 
Syndicate Era. The bibliographies, 
while they are not intended to be ex- 
haustive, are singularly useful because 
of their correlation with the book’s 
work units. A supplementary bibliogra- 
phy at the end is also helpful for its 
breakdown of the literature into specific 
aspects. 

The student research projects listed 
ought to be a convenient source of 
supply for teachers who write books 
and need a little free, if not always re- 
liable help. These projects cover region- 
al and biographical research, as well as 
graphs and charts relating to the press, 
reproducing a newspaper of the period, 
and an assortment of general topics. 

It should be noted, one supposes, that 
there are nearly as many ways of teach- 
ing journalism history as there are 
teachers, and not every instructor will 
think the workbook approach consis- 
tent with his methods. If he does, how- 
ever, he will find nothing in print to 
equal Professor Kobre’s guidebook. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, any meth- 
od that will stimulate the study of his- 
tory, journalistically oriented, ought to 
be welcomed, because there is no aspect 
of professional journalism training in 
which students are so deficient, nor one 
in which a thorough knowledge is so 
badly needed. 

JoHN TEBBEL 
New York University 





SHarPe, Ernest, G. B. Dealey of the 
Dallas News. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 1955. xiii 
+ 304 pp. $5. 

W A BIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE BANNERMAN 

Dealey is long overdue. The Dallas 

News for years has ranked as a leading 
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newspaper of its region, known for its 
accuracy, enlightened conservatism and 
completeness. A book about the life of 
the man most responsible for the News 
from its beginning is a significant con- 
tribution. This book by a University of 
Texas professor of journalism appears 
to be a sound, scholarly work and a 
skillful personal portrait. 

Dealey founded the News in 1885 as 
a branch edition of the Galveston News. 
At first he worked entirely on the busi- 
ness side, but his interests broadened 
into editorial direction and civic lead- 
ership. Shortly after the turn of the 
century he was manager of all depart- 
ments of the paper, enjoying the full 
confidence of the absentee heirs of pub- 
lisher Alfred H. Belo. Dealey eventually 
became publisher and principal owner. 
He died in 1946. 

In substance the story of Dealey and 
the News, like that of Nelson and the 
Kansas City Star, is the role of a man 
and a newspaper in the building of a 
great city. An early and persistent ad- 
vocate of city planning long before it 
was dreamed of in most of America, 
Dealey fought for 50 years for a better 
Dallas and a better Texas both through 
the columns of the News and as a de- 
voted community leader. Sharpe details 
many campaigns, from the organization 
by Dealey of the “Cleaner Dallas 
League” in 1899 to the city plan cam- 
paign with its various ramifications, 
which was waged intermittently from 
1908. Achievements included the State 
Fair of Texas, the Trinity River flood 
control project, Southern Methodist 
University, the Dallas Federal Reserve 
Bank, a union station, and the Dallas 
Foundation, a public trust. 

Dealey’s courageous, bitter battle 
against the Klan ultimately resulted in 
increased prestige for the News. But 
this fight, coupled with the business 
depression of 1922, almost bankrupted 
the institution. Both the News and its 
afternoon paper, the Journal, lost circu- 
lation and advertising; the reserve was 
wiped out. Dealey’s policy of refusing 
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oil-promotion advertising (which often 
carried swindle schemes) cost the 
papers an estimated $500,000. The cri- 
sis was met by selling some of the 
firm’s Dallas real estate and its parent- 
newspaper, the Galveston News. 

Dealey’s versatile hand touched all 
aspects of newspaper making, so that 
the whole paper eventually bore his 
mark. Actually writing little, he plan- 
ned, directed, inspired, set policy both 
in large and small things. He suggested 
newswriting style rules and crime news 
ethics. His personnel program was tri- 
umphantly vindicated when he success- 
fully defended a government prosecu- 
tion charging violation of the Wage and 
Hour law. In measuring each man’s 
worth, he emphasized effort rather than 
results. “God alone can guarantee re- 
sults,” he said. 


On the question of newspaper policy, 
Dealey had an original simile: 


There is a popular idea abroad that 
a newspaper should give the people 
what they want... . But a newspaper 
always has a moral responsibility to 
help its readers to higher standards... . 
Let us liken the newspaper to a mag- 
net and the people to a bed of iron 
filings . . . one should be adjusted to the 
other, not so near or not so far as to 
lose effectiveness. 


Among his sources, Sharpe had Sam 
Hanna Acheson’s dependable history of 
the Dallas News, entitled 35,000 Days 
in Texas, and published in 1938. 

If there are weaknesses in this ad- 
mirable biography, perhaps they are to 
be found more in what is left unsaid 
than in what is treated. Surely Dealey 
was human enough to make mistakes, 
to possess some shortcomings. Yet his 
limitations must have been minor, for 
they are not apparent from these pages. 
Some of his crucial decisions that may 
have been fraught with error in judg- 
ment could be mentioned, but these 
seem to have turned out well and were 
apparently right decisions. Sharpe 
makes only slight reference to the Dal- 
las Times-Herald, the Dallas Dispatch 
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and other competitive media. It is hard 
to see how Dealey could have guided 
his paper without diligent study of the 
competitive factors. What of the News’ 
part in national affairs? The reader is 
left to ponder the Dealey stand on the 
vital socio-economic questions facing 
the country during the depression, the 
Roosevelt recovery program, and the 
dynamic issues of the war period. Fin- 
ally, a student of journalism will deplore 
the absence of both an index and a 
bibliography. The arrangement of the 
footnotes makes them awkward to use. 
JaMes W. MARKHAM 
Pennsylvania State University 





NasH, Ray, Printing as an Art. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1955. xii + 144 pp. + 64 pp. plates. 
$6. 

& THIS IS THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 

of Printers, Boston, a distinguished 

group of craftsman who, with the publi- 
cation of this book, take a look at their 
first 50 years’ accomplishment. Ray 

Nash, professor of graphic arts and 

printing advisor to Dartmouth College, 

has taken on the task of recording the 

Society’s history, and does it well. He 

acknowledges he was helped consider- 

ably by the work of the fortieth anni- 

versary committee of the Society. 
Professor Nash’s historical portion of 

the book is brief but thorough, consist- 

ing of 94 pages, and this includes a 

reprint of the constitution of the Soci- 

ety, as well as a bibliography of the 
publications that have been issued by 
the Society. He talks first of the colon- 
ial background in printing, publishing 
and typefounding. Wisely, he does not 
dally long here, in an era covered so 
well by Wroth and others, but in a 
matter of 20 pages brings us to some 
of the men who were beginning, in the 
last half of the 19th century in Boston, 
to practice printing as more of an art 
than a business: Henry O. Floughton, 

John Wilson, Carl Heintzmann. 
Knowledge and ideals are infectious 

and highly communicable, so it is no 
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wonder that men like D. B. Updike, 
Henry Lewis Johnson, Bruce Rogers, 
Will Bradley and many others were at- 
tracted to the shops of the men men- 
tioned above. Boston was on the way 
to developing and supporting a “school” 
of printers of its own, and it was inevit- 
able that an organization should be 
formed to bring together this increas- 
ingly larger group of men. 

The Society of Printers has done 
much—through lectures, with exhibi- 
tions, in discussion groups, by helping 
other organizations—to realize the am- 
bitions of the founders. One of the fin- 
est things the Society has done was to 
assume the sponsorship of the courses 
in printing at Harvard, first suggested 
at a meeting of the Society in 1910. 
Out of some of the lectures delivered 
there came Updike’s Printing Types. 


In the list of officers and members, 
printed as a part of the appendix, are 
the names of many of the men who 
have made some of the greatest contri- 
butions to raising the standards of print- 
ing in America. Here are William Ad- 
dison Dwiggins, Carl Purington Rollins, 
Henry Lewis Bullen, Lawrence C. 
Wroth, Walter Gillis, William Dana Or- 
cutt, George Parker Winship and many, 
many others. 

It is pleasant to browse through the 
bibliography of publications of the So- 
ciety, and from the detailed entries at- 
tempt to visualize the items. In this we 
are helped greatly by 64 pages of plates, 
although many of these plates are re- 
productions of the announcements of 
the Society. The quality of some of 
these ephemerae reveals that not all 
members were of the typographic stat- 
ure of Rogers and Updike, but the gen- 
eral level of such printing is high, par- 
ticularly if one places the item in its 
proper setting in time. Another interest- 
ing browsing section is the calendar of 
meetings of the Society. On this roster, 
as speakers, are most of the “greats” of 
the graphic arts world of the past 50 
years, and the subjects covered have a 
most catholic range. 
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Histories of organizations can be 
deadly dull things. Professor Nash has 
kept this one lively. He has introduced 
some new material (new to this review- 
er at least) that makes the book de- 
cidedly worthwhile. For example: Up- 
dike’s uncompromising memorial to 
Henry Lewis Johnson. 


One flips this book open (between 
uncut pages), takes a quick look at the 
Caslon type crowding rubricated bor- 
ders, then hunts for the title-page and 
date. That’s right: 1955. Bruce Rogers, 
as designer, has done a straight piece 
of “turn of the century” typography 
that somehow lacks the usual Rogers 
touch. Perhaps it’s because he’s try- 
ing to be a composite of all the Bos- 
ton book printers of 1905, and not 
Bruce Rogers. Certainly not the Bruce 
Rogers of Houghton Mifflin’s Riverside 
Press in 1905. But the subject probably 
justifies the treatment. 

To the Society of Printers, Boston, to 
Professor Nash, and to Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, this reviewer quotes from 
a personal letter from the late D. B. 
Updike and says with him, “as my Eng- 
lish friends would say, grateful thanks.” 
Thanks for a well-written and well- 
printed book, of interest to all in the 
graphic arts, and for a useful reference. 

CARROLL COLEMAN 
State University of lowa 





DIAMOND, SIGMUND, The Reputation of 
the American Businessman. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1955. 209 pp. $4. 

% THE OBITUARIES OF SIX FAMOUS MEN 

provide the raw material for this imag- 

inative and perceptive study of the 

American entrepreneur. From hundreds 

of periodicals, Diamond has pieced to- 

gether composite portraits of Stephen 

Girard, John Jacob Astor, Cornelius 

Vanderbilt, J. P. Morgan, John D. 

Rockefeller and Henry Ford as the 

press saw them. 


Journalistic obituaries, Diamond is 
careful to point out, do not necessarily 
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reveal the truth about the subject, but 
they do indicate “the basic assumptions 
and evaluations concerning the social 
ideals of their writers.” Thus this book 
is of special interest to students of mass 
communications. It is of additional in- 
terest to researchers because of Mr. Dia- 
mond’s brief and convincing defense 
of the usefulness of qualitative research. 

During the past century, Mr. Dia- 
mond points out, the image of the entre- 
preneur in the newspaper columns has 
undergone a great change. The press 
portrayed Stephen Girard as a self- 
made man whose success reflected his 
own abilities and strength of character, 
and whose philanthropy justified his 
huge fortune. By the time of Henry 
Ford’s death, however, the entrepreneur 
is no longer portrayed as the extraordi- 
nary man apart from his fellows. In- 
stead, he is in a sense Everyman whose 
achievements are due primarily to the 
opportunities provided by our unique 
social environment. In Diamond's 
terms, emphasis has shifted from “en- 
trepreneurial character to the entrepre- 
neurial setting.” 


What is responsible for this change, 
this democratization of the entrepre- 
neurial hero? Partly it reflects the busi- 
ness community's recognition of the 
rising tide of criticism against business 
practices and conspicuous wealth. The 
favorable press that Girard enjoyed be- 
gan to slip away by the time of Astor’s 
death. (Half of Astor’s wealth right- 
fully belongs to the people of New 
York, charged James Gordon Bennett.) 
By the time of Vanderbilt's death, it 
was clear to business spokesmen, that 
attacks on the entrepreneurial heroes 
were becoming virtually attacks on the 
business system, and that a new ration- 
alization of great wealth and unbridled 
enterprise was needed. And the friendly 
press picked up the theme that the 
entrepreneur was a worthy citizen not 
because of his philanthropy but because 
“his very business activities contributed 
to social welfare.” 

The identification of the entrepre- 
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neur with economic progress is expand- 
ed by the obituaries of J. P. Morgan. 
It continues in the obituaries of Rocke- 
feller and Ford, along with the intro- 
duction of a new theme: that in their 
private lives great business men are 
simple, good people like everyone else. 
The hero is not so much the entrepre- 
neur himself but the economic system 
that offers even the son of an obscure 
farmer (Ford) the chance to achieve 
unbounded success. 


Along with this theme of the chang- 
ing image also emerges evidence of 
progressive conformity. Except for the 
radical press, the newspapers grow vir- 
tually unanimous in their praise for the 
great entrepreneurs. Thus, concludes 
Mr. Diamond optimistically, the press 
plays the important role of contributing 
to “the maintenance of consensus re- 
quired for the functioning of society.” 
This may not be the role that the cru- 
sading newsman fancies himself to be 
playing, and he might usefully explore 
the implication of this creation of con- 
sensus. 


Although Mr. Diamond has a good 
sense of the dramatic potentialities of 
his material and does a skillful job of 
weaving together the innumerable frag- 
ments of newspaper articles, some read- 
ers may find the book dragging in spots. 
The quotations may seem excessive and, 
at times, repetitious. But the reader who 
sticks it out will be richly rewarded, 
particularly by the penetrating and re- 
vealing analysis of the image of Henry 
Ford. 

HERBERT C. MORTON 
Dartmouth College 





Murray, Ropert K., Red Scare: A 
Study in National Hysteria 1919- 
1920. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1955. xii + 337 
pp. $4.75. 


W% ANY ONE WHO READS THIS ACCOUNT 
of the red scare of 1919-20 will draw 
the obvious parallel between then and 
now in the temper of the times, the ap- 
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parently general readiness to ignore the 
individual’s rights, and the hysterical 
scramble of some politicians to hide the 
Constitution behind their flag waving. 
He will not be surprised to find in the 
concluding chapter that the author sees 
that “even a new word, ‘McCarthyism,’ 
has been added to our vocabulary 
which makes the old ‘Palmerism’ fade 
into insignificance.” How dated the 
earlier period is, appears, however, in 
the denunciation of the proposed in- 
come tax amendment to the Constitu- 
tion as a “Bolshevik innovation.” 

The two periods are quite dissimilar, 
of course, because the crux of the first 
one centered in the clash between labor 
and capital, primarily the major indus- 
trialists, and the second centers in na- 
tional security against an external dan- 
ger which is also an internal threat. 

Before starting the body of the book, 
one should turn from the preface, in 
which the author comments on his own 
emotional reaction to his study of the 
period, to the final “Note on Sources” 
to appreciate how thoroughly Professor 
Murray combed the available material 
and to note his critical comments on 
his sources. The reader is then able to 
discount the book’s obvious viewpoint 
in keeping with his own bias. 

To the younger reader who knows 
only vaguely of the Seattle general 
strike, the Boston police strike, and the 
coal and steel strikes and the concern 
about Bolshevism of that period, the 
book is important reading. To an older 
reviewer who, a native Bostonian, re- 
members seeing bayonetted rifles of the 
“militia” patrolling his hallowed Com- 
mon, who recalls seeing scores of little 
becaped Paris policemen guarding the 
American embassy at the time of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti execution, and who 
tried to understand the chalked invoca- 
tion of Mooney’s name as a radical ral- 
lying cry scribbled on an Amsterdam 
sidewalk in 1931, the book brought 
back forgotten details and added new 
information. 

Journalists, practising and professor- 

















ial, will, however, wish Professor Mur- 
ray was not quite so off hand with his 
references to “most newspapers” and 
“the general press” and the rather shop- 
worn talk of “much of this (exaggera- 
tion) came from the press because of 
its desire to maintain high reader inter- 
est.” Only once does he admit “a few 
papers” did not follow what he reports 
as the general trend. Unquestionably, 
as his quotations from headlines and 
editorials do show, there was in too 
many papers more editorializing than 
factual reporting in the news columns. 
The bias of this present period, say as 
in the reporting of the whole Hiss story, 
was either generally less extreme or 
more subtly expressed than that of the 
first “red scare,” when there was less 
basis for concern about Communist 
Russia’s activities and native subver- 
sion. 

REGINALD COGGESHALL 
Boston University 





STOUFFER, SAMUEL A., Communism, 
Conformity, and Civil Liberties. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1955. 
278 pp. $4. 

@ DR. STOUFFER EXPLAINS THAT THE 

central problem of his book is to tell 

the story of what Americans were 

thinking in the early summer of 1954, 

as revealed by a survey of attitudes of 

a national cross-section of citizens and 

a selected group of community leaders. 

The problems examined are summed up 

in the volume’s title. 

The body of the data offered in Com- 
munism, Conformity, and Civil Liber- 
ties, drawn from a public opinion poll 
conducted by two of the foremost opin- 
ion research organizations, was to con- 
tribute, Dr. Stouffer informs his read- 
ers, to some of the answers to the ques- 
tion: “How can the sober second 
thought of the people be maintained 
in a state of readiness to resist internal 
and external threats to our heritage of 
liberties?” 

While this was one of the aims of 
the study, it turns out that its chief 
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value is to reveal the attitudes of some 
5,000 average citizens and about 1,500 
local community leaders. It offers few 
positive directives on how to encourage 
restraints when public feeling is aroused 
over real or fancied Communist threats, 
or attacks on traditional freedoms. But 
Stouffer does disclose significant find- 
ings on the degree of tolerance existing 
in American society, the “pictures in 
their heads” that citizens actually have 
of Communism, the variables on the 
nonconformity problem among age, sex, 
educational and regional groups, and 
the contrasting views of community 
leaders, so-called, and the public. 


The study was underwritten by the 
Fund for the Republic, with Elmo Rop- 
er credited with proposing the investi- 
gation and Clifford P. Case, at the time 
President of the Fund, giving it his 
backing. A special committee developed 
the questionnaire and then called upon 
500 interviewers of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion and the National 
Opinion Research Center, each agency 
working independently of the other, for 
the field work. 

The technical soundness of the study 
can not be questioned. Journalists and 
social scientists, who'*should show a 
lively interest in the study, ought to 
read the Stouffer volume from cover 
to cover to gain an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the project plan, the methods 
employed and the detailed findings. The 
caution, fairness and judicial spirit of 
the author in the assembling and inter- 
pretation of data shine through every 
page of the volume; indeed, a reader 
could wish that Stouffer had occasion- 
ally departed from his even tone to give 
us a few purple patches or once in a 
while a wide-swinging dramatic utter- 
ance, if only to brighten the text. But 
the urbane Harvard scientist keeps his 
guard up, refrains from much theoriz- 
ing, and maintains his scholarly aplomb. 

The study contains much important 
data on which earnest communications 
men can chew. Some results will give 
them pause. The televised Army-Mc- 
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Carthy hearings were on when the Gal- 
lup and NORC pollers took the field. 
One might have suspected that the 
American people would express concern 
over what individuals believed to be 
either a threat to civil liberties or to 
security. Taking their questionnaires 
along, the pollers stressed free answer 
or open-end questions at the opening 
stage of their interviews with respon- 
dents. As a kind of “pump primer,” 
this was an early question, “What do 
you worry about most?” 

The big, overwhelming response to 
the “worry” inquiry was in terms of 
personal and family problems of re- 
spondents. Eighty percent of the men 
and women in the cross-section ans- 
wered solely in these terms. Stouffer re- 
marks in a kind of parenthesis that the 
findings may not be surprising to the 
managing editor who has to know what 
kind of news people like to read, or to 
the television producer who has to plan 
programs closely related to the personal 
concerns of viewers, but “the result will 
be surprising to some persons whose 
major concern is with great issues of 
the day and whose occupations are 
somewhat remote from the rank and 
file’—for instance, government officials, 
academic people, and so on. 


The public was content to confine its 
anxieties over its own personal prob- 
lems. Stouffer discovered no “national 
anxiety neurosis” over “the Communist 
threat” or the menace to civil liberties. 
The number of people who said they 
were worried over such problems was, 
“even by the most generous interpre- 
tation of occasionally ambiguous re- 
sponses, less than 1%!” (Italics Stouf- 
fer’s.) 

Another survey result: Only 5% of 
the community leaders and only 2% of 
the national cross-section said that they 
were personally “much” bothered about 
infringement of their right to speak 
their minds. Stouffer undertook to di- 
vide his sample into two broad groups 
by degrees of interest in Communism 
and the threat to civil liberties. His 
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analysis in this connection of “less in- 
terested” and “more interested” was 
based on daily newspaper reading and 
the listening to broadcast news pro- 
grams by respondents. This shows up 
strikingly the political apathy of the 
American public. 

Consider this finding: 30%, nearly 
one-third of the total cross-section 
sample, could not come up with a single 
correct name of any of the Senators or 
Congressmen who have had a leading 
part in the investigations of Commu- 
nism—not even the name of Senator 
McCarthy! Shades of Elmer Davis and 
Alan Barth! 

The author seems to find some sol- 
ace, however, in the findings, despite 
what seems a woeful example of politi- 
cal apathy of citizens. “. . . . a picture 
of the average American as a person 
with the jitters, trembling lest he find 
a Red under the bed, is clearly non- 
sense,” he asserts. “Moreover, very few 
have experienced any personal threat 
to their freedom of speech or are really 
worried about the threat to civil liber- 
ties in general.” 


In general, Stouffer finds encourage- 
ment in the results of the survey, over- 
all. He is persuaded that the long-term 
trend in this country is toward great 
tolerance of nonconformity. He finds 
grounds for optimism in the march of 
formal education. His data show that 
college graduates are more tolerant than 
grade school diploma holders (66% as 
against 16% ). Again, community lead- 
ers, who presumably are opinion crys- 
tallizers, reveal an encouraging tolera- 
tion. Hopefully, Stouffer argues that 
“the mechanisms in American social 
change which are tending to facilitate 
tolerance are far more potent than the 
mechanisms that impede it.” 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY readers will 
be interested in noting that the publish- 
er of “the locally-owned newspaper of 
largest circulation” is included among 
the 14 occupational roles chosen in 
cities of from 10,000 to 150,000 from 
which the Stouffer group of community 














leaders is chosen. On three of the four 
scales involving a test of tolerance, the 
publisher rated above all others. On one 
scale only, bar association presidents 
rated 1 percentage point above the 
newspaper proprietor. The author re- 
marks on this, and he declares in an- 
other connection that “it is abundantly 
manifested throughout the year 1954 
that the press, radio, and television 
were increasingly exercising their re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Stouffer’s suggestion is a good one 
that a history of the performance of the 
media, based on an analysis of news 
and editorial content during the period, 
needs to be written. In light of the tol- 
erant private attitudes of the publisher 
group in the sample, it would be of in- 
terest to study the news and editorial 
handling of Communism, conformity 
and civil liberties, as Stouffer seems to 
suggest. 


While complimenting the media for 
past performance, Stouffer observes 
their future responsibility goes beyond 
“getting the facts to the people.” It in- 
volves interpreting and dramatizing the 
facts—always within the limits of truth, 
and “all the skills of the best reporters 
and interpreters of events are needed.” 


And in conclusion, he warns that 
civil liberties can be nibbled away in a 
process as slow as the erosion of Amer- 
ican topsoil; “conceivably the greatest 
threats to our freedom may lie in the 
cumulative effect of multitudes of little 
events, each seemingly unimportant in 
itself, rather than with the drama of the 
Senate.” 

RALPH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 





Davis, DonaLD W., Basic Text in Ad- 
vertising. Pleasantville, N. Y.: Print- 
ers’ Ink Books, 1955. 665 pp. $6.50. 

Y THIS BOOK HAS THE CHARACTERISTICS 

one would expect in a text written by 

an able and long-time teacher of adver- 
tising. It is well organized, comprehen- 
sive, thoroughly documented and illus- 
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trated and written in a clear, straight- 
forward style. 

In reviewing a textbook, one usually 
asks the question: How would this par- 
ticular book work for me? How does it 
fit into the plan and pattern of my 
course? How does it compare with the 
text | am now using and is it materially 
different in scope and treatment to war- 
rant my substituting it for the book I 
now use? 

In the field of advertising, the simi- 
larity among “general” or “introduc- 
tory” texts is great. In fact the treat- 
ment of such subjects as media, me- 
chanical and production factors, etc., 
varies so little that one of a half-dozen 
texts might be equally acceptable. 
There are some texts, however, that 
seem more adaptable, more “teachable” 
than others. They lend themselves more 
readily to classroom use, to a prescribed 
number of semester hours or to a par- 
ticular teaching concept. Professor Da- 
vis appears to have written such a book. 

As professor of journalism and chair- 
man of the advertising sequence at 
Pennsylvania State University, Donald 
Davis has put into his new book the 
fruit of his long teaching experience. 
Coupled with this is the wealth of ma- 
terial made available to him from the 
files and library of Printers’ Ink. There 
is then about the book an air of com- 
pleteness and authority that can come 
only from such a unique association. 

As the name implies, this is a basic 
text in advertising. It concerns itself 
with fundamentals, yet it is not elemen- 
tary in its scope and treatment. Al- 
though designed primarily to give a 
clear picture of the background and 
fundamentals of advertising to college 
and university students, it will serve also 
as a valuable refresher to the seasoned 
advertising practitioner. 

Professor Davis gives a noteworthy 
discussion of the history and develop- 
ment of advertising, thus placing mod- 
ern advertising in its proper perspec- 
tive. He also looks to the future and 
points out current trends that are likely 
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to have an im t impact on the 

constantly chahgiri advertising scene. 


Everywhere, he has endeavored to 
make his text stimulating and timely. 

The common criticisms of advertis- 
ing are taken up early in the book. This 
is a fortunate arrangement of subject 
matter since so many beginning stu- 
dents come into the classroom burdened 
with misconceptions about advertising 
that should be erased as early as pos- 
sible in a course. Unfortunately some of 
the best introductory advertising texts 
have insisted upon treating the social 
and economic aspects of advertising in 
the final, rather than in the beginning, 
chapters. Professor Davis’ teaching ex- 
perience undoubtedly directed him to 
reverse this procedure. 

But one might question his placement 
of some of the other material in the 
book. For example, would it not have 
been preferable to place the discussion 
of appropriations and media schedules 
immediately after the chapters on me- 
dia? Or to bring in slogans with the 
discussion of copy? Or to discuss the 
consumer movement in the chapter de- 
voted to the consumer? Then, too, since 
research is basic to good copy and to 
the judicious use of media, wouldn't it 
have been more helpful to let “Research 
Practices” precede rather than follow 
the chapters on “Preparing the Adver- 
tising Message” and “Delivering the 
Advertising Message”? Perhaps these 
are matters of personal preference and 
each instructor of an introductory ad- 
vertising course will view them differ- 
ently. 

One of the strong points of this text 
is the grounding it gives the student not 
only in the techniques of advertising, 
but in its economic and social aspects. 
Professor Davis urges the development 
of a truly professional attitude toward 
the application of advertising as a tool 
of business, public relations and public 
service. He believes that 


the degree to which advertising will de- 
velop its fuller potentials, improve sales 
effectiveness and better its ethical stand- 
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ards in the years ahead will be deter- 
mined by the attitudes, training and ac- 
tions of the people who pay for adver- 
tising and those who counsel and assist 
in its uses, planning, preparation and 
dissemination. 

This book makes it clear that even 
more important than teaching history 
and techniques is the cultivation of a 
high sense of social responsiblity in 
each individual engaged in advertising. 

RICHARD JOEL 
Florida State University 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 

University of Illinois 
All-Media Evaluation. New York: Spon- 
sor Services, 40 E. 49th St., 1955. 155 





a of contents includes: Basic 
facts and figures about 8 major media; 
Why radio and television are often un- 
derrated; How to evaluate and pick me- 
dia for best results; Major research pit- 
falls you should know about; How 176 
agencies, advertisers evaluate media; An 
inexpensive weekly media check that 
works; What’s wrong with the major 
rating services; Why psychology of me- 
dia is more vital. 

ALLPorT, GorDoN. Becoming. New Ha- 
ven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1955. 
$2.75. 

An appraisal of modern psychology by 
a leader in the field. 

Atsop, JosepH and ALsor, Stewart. We 
Accuse! New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1955. 88 pp. $1. 

Subtitle: “The story of the miscarriage 
of American justice in the case of J. 
Robert Oppenheimer.” 

Brecer, Dave. But That's Unprintable. 

New York: Bantam, 1955. 25¢. 
135 “unprintable” cartoons which were 
never published because they violate 
some kind of taboo, not necessarily sa- 
lacious. The author accompanies the 
drawings with explanations of taboos in 
general—what causes them, who en- 
forces them, and how. 

Brown, Georce H., ed. Readings in Mar- 
keting from Fortune. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1955. $1.40. 














Collection of case material designed to 
accompany any standard text. Covers 
pertinent Fortune articles over the past 
fifteen years. 

Brown.ow, Louis. A Passion for Politics: 

The Autobiography of Louis Brownlow. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. 253 pp. $7.50. 
The first volume deals with the journal- 
istic half of the life of a leader in public 
administration. He tells of his work as a 
newspaper reporter in Nashville and 
Louisville, and some of his observations 
as a correspondent in Washington and 
abroad. 


CHAYEFSKY, Pappy. Television Plays. 

New York: Simon & Schuster, 1955. 
268 pp. $4. 
Six miniature dramas, including “Mar- 
ty,” demonstrating the playwright’s the- 
sis that television is an intimate medium, 
ideal for capturing the human being 
close up. 


Datiapay, JaMes J., ed. The Britis 
JouRNAL Photographic Almanac, and 
Photographers Daily Comparison. New 
York: British Book Centre, 1955. 
Articles on scientific research and recent 
advances in photography, color process- 
ing and other photographic topics. 

DENMAN, FRANK. The Shaping of Our AI- 

phabet. New York: Knopf, 1955, 220 
pp. $5. 
Development of the alphabet from the 
Phoenicians to the present. Each chap- 
ters is set in a type face representative 
of the period under discussion. 


FEDDERSON, Doniey. The Egghead and 
Others. Chicago: Coach House Press, 
53 West Jackson Blvd., 1955. $2.75. 
The author, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Radio and Television, School of 
Speech, Northwestern, pokes gentle fun 
at educational television, college profes- 
sors, and a bit of popular sociological 
jargon. Cock-eyed illustrations in keep- 
ing with the text, also by Professor Fed- 
derson. 


Finn, A. Experiences of a Soviet Journal- 
ist. New York: Research Program on 
the U.S.S.R., 1954. 27 pp. 40¢. 
Describes the Communist Party organi- 
zations stationed in newspaper offices, 
the machinery of censorship and con- 

trol, and the role of the press as organ- 

izer, agitator and critic. 
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GraMss, Jean D. The Development of 
Lifetime Reading Habits. New York: 
R. R. Bowker, 1955. 23 PP. 50¢. 
Report of a conference of the American 
Book Publishers Council's Committee on 
Reading Development suggesting ways 
in which reading of books may be stim- 
ulated among children and research that 
needs to be done. 

Hyman, Harotp Metvin. Era of the 
Oath: Northern Loyalty Tests During 
the Civil War and Reconstruction. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1955. 229 pp. $5. 

Deals with the problems of the North 
in attempting to identify loyalty to the 
United States during the Civil War. 

Joris, Merrm E,. Acting Is a Business: 
How to Get Into Radio and Television. 
New York: Hastings House, 1955. 96 
pp. $2.50. 

A manual of information about such 
practical matters as directors, reception- 


ists, auditions, personal promotion, 
agents, etc. 
KAMEN, IRA. “Pay As You See” TV. 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Howard W. Sams, 
2201 46th St., 1955. 

In four sections: Why subscription TV; 
Subscription TV systems; Closed circuit 
TV; Effect of subscription TV on the 
servicing and manufacturing industry. 


KAUFMAN, WILLIAM IRVING. How to Write 
for Television. New York: Hastings 
House, 1955. 95 pp. $2.50. 

Articles by ten writers and script editors 
on how to write for TV. Intended for 
both professionals and newcomers. 


Kot yar, A. Newspapers in the U.S.S.R.: 

Recollections and Observations of a So- 
viet Journalist. New York: Research 
Program on the U.S.S.R., 1955. 73 pp. 
90¢. 
Brief historical review of journalism 
since the Revolution, including discus- 
sion of reporting and correspondence, 
journalism education, growth in number 
and variety of publications. 


MARKHAM, James, director. The Penn 
State University Weekly Newspaper 
Readership Study, No. 2. 40 pp. 
Readership study of Hatboro (Pa.) Pub- 
lic Spirit. 

MorGan, Witiarp D. and Lester, Henry 
M. Graphic Graflex Photography: The 
Master Book for the Larger Camera. 
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New York: Morgan and Lester, 1954. 
424 pp. 

Tenth edition of an old standard, giving 
not only technical aspects, but indus- 
trial, legal and editorial aspects as well. 

Narita, Krvorusa. Japanese Papermak- 
ing. Pasadena, Calif.: P. D. and Ione 
Perkins, 1955. $2. 

Brief history of Japanese hand-made 
paper and account of the way it is 
made. 

Ortiey, Roy. The Lonely Warrior. Chi- 
cago: Regnery, 1955. $4.75. 

The story of Robert S. Abbott, founder 
of the Chicago Defender. 

Ruyne, CuHartes §. Municipal Regula- 
tions, Taxation and Use of Radio and 
Television. Washington, D. C.: Nation- 
al Association of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., 1955. 
(Report No. 143.) 81 pp. 

A study based upon NAMLO’s more 
than 900 member municipalties and in- 
formation obtained from the FCC. 

Serre, Irvine, ed. Top TV Shows of 
the Year. New York: Hastings House, 
1955. 269 pp. $5.50. 

Complete scripts of twelve TV programs 
of all types, selected as the best of 1954. 

U. S. INFORMATION AGENCY. Geographic 

Distribution of Radio Sets and Charac- 
teristics of Radio Owners in Countries 
of the World. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1954. (Report 
No. IEV.BA 11.) 
Intended to supplement a previous re- 
port, “Worldwide Distribution of Radio 
Receiver Sets,” July 1, 1954. Whereas 
the earlier report presents the total num- 
ber of radio sets in each country by 
type of sets, “here the focus is on the 
geographic distribution of sets and so- 
cial characteristics of radio owners 
within a country. It is intended to an- 
swer the question of who owns the ra- 
dio and where within the country these 
sets are to be found.” 

WAGNER, Georrrey. Parade of Pleasure. 
New York: Library Publishers, 1955. 
192 pp. $6. 

A highly critical look at movies, comic 
books, pin-ups, TV and other diver- 
sions. 
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WaLKerR, Danton. Danton’s Inferno. 
New York: Hastings House, 1955. 
$3.95. 


Life story of the Daily News columnist. 


QUARTERLY 


Warpe, Beatrice. Printing Should Be In- 
visible. Cleveland, Ohio: World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1955. $6. 

Sixteen essays on printing and typogra- 
Phy. 


West, Repecca. A Train of Powder. 
New York: Viking, 1955. 310 pp. 
$3.75. 


Six essays dealing with famous trials, 
most of which appeared in the New 
Yorker, by an outstanding trial reporter. 

Wurrtier, CHartes L. Creative Advertis- 
ing. New York: Henry Holt, 1955. $6. 
The author, Chairman of the Plans 
Board of Young and Rubicam, attempts 
to explain advertising “not only in terms 
of what is done, but why it is done and 
how.” 





Reporter in the White House 
(Continued from Page 310) 

New York, Brooks wrote at least 30 
magazine articles, which appeared in 
such periodicals as Scribner's Monthly 
and Century. His boyhood and western 
experiences were converted into fiction 
and printed as serials in the popular 
juvenile magazine St. Nicholas. A num- 
ber of these were reprinted in hard cov- 
ers. Two especially—The Boy Settlers 
and The Boy Emigrants—are still re- 
garded as excellent juvenile fiction.** 


In 1894, Brooks retired. He returned 
to Castine to a house he dubbed “The 
Ark.” He contributed widely to maga- 
zines, and in the nine-year period be- 
tween retirement and death he wrote 
five books. In 1900 he became seriously 
ill. Finding the Maine winters too se- 
vere, he moved to southern California. 
He lived quietly in Pasadena until his 
death August 16, 1903.7" 


* Cornelia Meigs, et al., A Critical History of 
Children’s Literature (New York, 1953), pp. 241- 
2. 


W. Morgan, Health Department, 
, Sept. 30, 1953; Los Angeles 
Daily Times, Aug. 17, 18, 1903; Los Angeles 
Record and Pasadena Daily News, Aug. 17, 1903; 
New York Times, New York Tribune, New York 
Herald, San Francisco Chronicle and San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, Aug. 18, 1903. 














Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the U.S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
April, May and June 1955 


Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 


Assisted by Dean C. Baker, Michigan (General 
Magazines); Donald E. Brown, Illinois (Radio and 
Television); Charles T. Duncan, Oregon {Community 
Newspapers}; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro 
Journalism) 








Continued criticism of the news release regulations being followed by several 
departments of the federal government was heard during the second quarter of 
1955. Fresh incidents and charges broke out in this general area despite frequent 
disclaimers and explanations. Some of the partisan participants in the controversy 
succeeded in dubbing the situation “the Eisenhower brown-ouf’ of news. 


The lodging of anti-trust violation charges against six groups in the publishing 
and advertising field by the Department of Justice caused considerable furor. 
Main target of the legal action appeared to be the 15% commission system ac- 
corded recognized agencies by most publishers. 


In the TV field preliminary moves in the campaign to launch some system of 
supporting programs by direct audience financial contributions attracted great 
interest in both Washington and New York. Heavy support and opposition by both 
media groups and the public was registered before the Federal Communications 
Commission. 


In the legal field a controversy over the so-called “fair trial vs. free press’ issue 
was evident in a number of law journals, apparently as a result of the Jelke and 
Sheppard cases. 


The deaths of Joseph Pulitzer and Robert R. McCormick, publishers of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the Chicago Tribune, respectively, occurred within 48 
hours of each other in early April. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. 
Merc., American Mercury; ASJSA Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Bhnd. the Irn. Crin., News from Eehind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., 
Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Cmnwi., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., 
Guild Reporter; Jrni. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, JouRNALISM QuaRrTERLY; Msthd., Masthead; 
Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Repub- 
lic; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; Pub, Rel. Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub. 
Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & 
Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Department of 
State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 
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Advertising 

ANONYMOUS. Basic fee TV issue is this: 
how can it be made to help, not harm? 
Tide 27:12 p22 June 4. 
Realistic evaluation of the move toward 
toll TV along with prediction that it is a 
certainty whether welcome or not. 

—Fair trade box score. E&P 88:18 p46 
April 23. 
Status of all states in regard to fair 
trade laws in graphic form. 

—U.S. vs. advertising: Holocaust ahead. 
Tide 29:11 p32 May 21. 

Prediction of confusion for advertising 
if U.S. wins advertising suits. 
—U.S. vs. Associations: What's 

suit? Ad. Age 26:19 pl May 9. 
Issue includes complete text of Aniti- 
trust Chief Stanley N. Barnes. 
Moskow1r1z, Mi_ton. Ad costs still climb; 
up 5% more since 1953. Ad. Age 26: 
24 pl June 13. 
Chart shows relative changes in all me- 
dia rates in 1953-55 span. 
Secpin, Joseru. Selling to the Id. Nation 
180:21 p442 May 21. 
Motivational research seems to ignore 
the mass of low-income buyers. 
Wuiresipe, THomas. Ogilvy the ineffable 
ad man. Harper’s 210:1260 p51 May. 
The man behind the men in beards, eye- 
patches, and what-have-you. 


behind 


Community Newspaper 


ApaMs, Ross. Weekly-to-daily switch can 
be successful. E&P 88:25 p76 June 11. 
Experiences of six Missouri weeklies 
which went daily recorded and analyzed 
by University of Missouri graduate stu- 
dent. 

—Former news reporter uses weeklies as 
basis of TV show. Pub. Aux. 90:17 p6 
April 23. 

Pennsylvania weeklies and their commu- 
nities make grist for popular Harrisburg 
TV show. 

—Indiana publisher develops employee re- 
view, payroll plan. Pub, Aux. 90:17 p6 
April 23. 

Highlights of a new personnel plan of 
the Richmond Palladium Item. 

—It’s not murder. Nswk. 45:25 p56 June 
20. 

Weekly editor campaigns for sterner jus- 
tice in murder cases, gets court warning 
for “inflaming minds of citizens.” 

—“Joe-must-go” editor explains why he 
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had to sell paper. Am. Press 72:6 p13 
April. 
Leroy Gore gives the detailed story of 
circumstances which forced him to sell 
his weekly as aftermath of his anti-Mc- 
Carthy campaign. 

—Keller warns against bill for “vacation” 
against newspapers. Am. Press 73:8 p40 
June. 


Mansfield bill, which would permit 
weekly newspapers to suspend publica- 
tion for two weeks each year without 
loss of second-class privileges, opposed 
by Minnesota Editorial Association 
manager. 

—Personal column outstrips formal edito- 
rials, Missouri study shows. Nat. Pub. 
35:7 pS June. 

Staff-written personal columns outnum- 
ber traditional editorials by four-to-three 
ratio, study shows. 

—Weeklies gain paid readers in year 1954. 

Pub. Aux. 90:16 pl April 16. 
N. W. Ayer Directory reports that 
weekly circulation in U.S. reached 20,- 
731,000, paid, last year, a gain of 600,- 
000 copies. 

—1954 shows six percent total income in- 
crease. Nat. Pub. 35:7 p3 June. 
Fourth annual National Weekly News- 
paper Cost Study shows 6% increase in 
total income and 3.8% increase in pub- 
lishers’ net in 1954 over 1953. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANoNYMous. Boxer scores $35,000 K.O. 
in libel bout. E&P 88:25 p10 June 11. 
Lou Nova receives $35,000 from Cali- 
fornia court because a sports columnist 
called him a coward. 

—Criminal’s right of privacy new issue in 
picture ban. E&P 88:27 p10 June 25. 
Pennsylvania picture contempt case will 
test rights of newspapers vs. criminals’ 
rights of privacy before state supreme 
court. 

—Free press and fair trial, a conflict. 
Minn. Law Rev. 39 p431 March. 

—Pegler libel penalty affirmed on appeal. 

E&P 88:25 p10 June 11. 
U.S. Court of Appeals upholds $175,000 
punitive libel award to Quentin Rey- 
nolds against Westbrook Pegler and two 
Hearst corporations. 

—Radio and TV station transfers: Ade- 
quacy of supervision under the federal 
communications act. Indiana Law Jour- 
nal 30 p351 Spring. 
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Knupson, T. B. Apparent conflict between 
free press and fair trial comes into fo- 
cus again. Hennepin Lawyer 23 p67 
Feb. 

MarsuT, F. B. Newspaper libel in Penn- 
sylvania. Dickinson Law Rev. 59 p232 
March. 

MonTGoMERY, Rem H. Libel laws and 
South Carolina newspapers. JQ 32:2 
p215 Spring. 

, S. L Publicizing judicial pro- 
ceedings. Wayne Law Rev. 1 pl Win- 
ter. 

SymMposiuM. Facts on the free press, fair 
trial debate. Ohio Bar Rev. 28 p345 
March. 

Three articles on general subject of free 
press and fair trial. 

Yankwicu, L. R. Private libel or public 
exhortation. Notre Dame Law Rev. 30 
p245 March. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

ANONYMOUS. News in a flash. Chr. Cent. 
72:18 p526 May 4. 

Emphasis on speed in rival media really 
does public harm. 

—NY guild insists Eagle “killed” by its 

publisher. Guild Rep. 22:12 pl June 
10. 
Summary of union brochure which 
charges that Brooklyn Eagle was solvent; 
“losses” were capital equipment debts 
which could have been made up in 
spite of union demands. 

—tThe doctors and deadlines. Nswk. 45: 
22 p50 May 30. 

Press coverage of Salk vaccine develop- 
ments show new maturity in medical 
reporting. 

Brown, Rosert U. Hutchins revives pro- 

posal for press appraisal body. E&P 88: 
18 p21 April 23. 
Fund for Republic chairman heads 
“self-analysis” session before ASNE and 
suggests body to review press perform- 
ance with outsiders as members. 

Browne, Mitrarp C. TV a threat to 

people’s right to know. Masthead 7:3 
pl6 Summer. 
Buffalo editor charges the “right to 
know” is not the same as “the right to 
stage a TV spectacle” and that TV net- 
works are drying up information for the 
press. 

Drew, RoBert. See it then: Notes on tel- 
evision journalism. Nieman Rpts. 9:2 
p2 April. 
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Critic asks, will the TV networks stop 
sabotaging both newspaper and TV 
journalism by failing to turn loose full 
facilities on anything but entertainment. 

ETHRIDGE, Mark F. Can the press hel 
build a free world? Nieman Rpts. 9: 
p18 April. 

Louisville publisher gives the American 
press a bad mark for its general per- 
formance during the past five years. 

Ernrince, M., and Daniets, J. The U.S. 
press is in trouble. Sat. Rev. 38:18 p9 
April 30. 

Threat to free press is from smugness 
and economic conditions. 

Harris, Russ. Sheppard trial coverage. 
Nieman Rpts. 9:2 p30 April. 

Defense of press performance at Cleve- 
land trial in reply to earlier criticisms. 
HutTcuins, RospertT M. Dr. Hutchins 

again prescribes critical agency to ap- 
praise press. Guild Rep. 22:10 pl May 

13. 

Complete text of Dr. Hutchins’ address 

to annual convention of the American 

Society of Newspaper Editors. 

LascH, Ropert. I see by the papers. 
Prog. 19:5 p23 May. 

Press protection of Ike keeps public 
from getting full picture of mistakes. 
Lyons, Evucene. “Hysteria” and the 
Times. Am. Merc. 80:375 p65 April. 
Press’ picture of America under Mc- 

Carthyism is far-fetched. 

Prive, ARMISTEAD S. Low man on the 
totem pole. Nieman Rpts. 9:2 p21 
April. 

Census with commentary of Negroes in 
editorial positions on U.S. dailies. 

—“Plain old-fashioned race prejudice” 
bars jobs to Negroes. Guild Rep. 22:9 
p7 April 22. 

SmiTH, JoHN Justin. A couple of charac- 
ters the press can do without. Quill 
43:5 p9 May. 

Reporter lashes at telephone imposter 
tricks used on some papers. 

Wavprop, Gaye. The whole record ain't 

“in the record.” Masthead 7:3 p4 Sum- 
mer. 
Journalism educator challenges editorial 
association to do something about coun- 
tering smear attacks, citing failure to do 
so by many Colorado editors during 
1954 campaign. 

WILLouGHBY, WesLEY F. Are two com- 
peting dailies necessarily better than 
one? JQ 32:2 p197 Spring. 
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Education for Journalism 
DunNcAN, CHartes T. A uate seminar 
for prospective teachers. JQ 32:2 p213 
Spring - 
Friunmarty, I. A. Values of clinics and 
contests for high school journalists. JQ 
32:2 p211 Spring. 
Harpy, Haroip E. Collegiate 
education since 1930. IJrnl. of Mktg. 
19:4 p325 April. 
Summary of courses offered in special- 
ized areas since 1930 showing growth in 
advertising and public relations. 
MacDoucatt, Curtis D. Critique ses- 
sions are valuable pedagogically. Mast- 
head 7:3 p19 Summer. 
Form of critique session used by Na- 
tional Conference of Editorial Writers 
is adapted successfully for journalism 
students at Northwestern. 
Sanpace, C. H. A philosophy of advertis- 
ing education. 16 32:2 p209 Spring. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


AnonyMous. Mr. President—What are 
you going to do about ee case? 
Nieman Rpts. 9:2 p20 Apri 
Circumstance and text of letter in Clark 
Mollenhoff's effort to get President Ei- 
senhower to straighten out the Wolf 
Ladejinsky case. 

—Southern strike stories get , un- 
even coverage. Guild Rep. 22:11 p4 
May 27. 

—The free-lancers. Time 65:22 p60 May 
30. 

Security may not be his lot, but the 
free-lance writer is his own boss. 

Baityn, Ropert J. Are dictionaries Bibles 

or merely the histories of 
words? Quill 43:5 p8 May. 

News editor defends the right of head- 
line writers to make nouns into verbs. 
Breed, DonaLp L. The “one opinion” 
editorial page. Masthead 7:3 p9 Sum- 

mer. 

Illinois editor declares there is no rea- 
son to furnish editorial opinion to read- 
ers merely because it is the type they 
will want to read. 

Brown, Sevetton III. Setting editorial 

policy—editor vs. publisher. Masthead 
7:3 p22 Summer. 
Providence editor says final decision can 
best be made by the editor, the man 
least encumbered and most uncommit- 
ted. 


QUARTERLY 


Drew, RoBerT. See it then: Notes on 
television journalism. Nieman Rpts. 9:2 
p2 April. 

Greper, WALTER. T critics wrong: 

“local” undiminished. E&P 88:23 pli 
May 28. 
Examination of Indiana state wires of 
both wire services indicates effect of in- 
troduction of TTS printers on content 
of dailies. 

KerrH, Donan P. of truth or 
claques for extremists. Masthead 7:3 
pi3 Summer. 

Pennsylvania editor sees truth and logic 
disappearing from editorial pages and 
being replaced by simple partisanship. 

Lyons, Louis M. “Get Writing.” Nieman 

Rpts. 9:2 p13 April. 
Comments on writing and writers in- 
cluding an invitation for more editorial 
writers to produce books on current 
happenings. 

PERRIN, RosperT. GAW—Gosh Awful 
Workout for press. E&P 88:26 p11 June 
18. 

Background and method of labor beat 
coverage of union negotiations with 
Ford and General Motors are outlined. 

Soru, Lauren K. A little 
results. Masthead 7:3 pl Summer. 
Des Moines editorial writer tells how 
his casual editorial invitation to Soviet 
farmers was taken up by the Russian 
government. 

TucmMan, W. M. My 30 years war. Nie- 
man Rpts. 9:2 p7 April. 

Swan song of Eugene, Oregon, editor as 
leaves daily to begin publishing his own 
weekly. 

TURNELL, MarTIN. Belief and the writer. 
Cmnwil. 62:6 6143 May 13. 

The Christian writer has “unity of con- 
ception” to aid him. 

Watson, CAMPBELL. History vindicates 
him, Kennedy holds. E&P 88:20 p16 
May 7. 

Some 10th anniversary afterthoughts on 
the VE day “beat” by Edward Kennedy. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 

ALIsky, MARVIN. Press and radio strive to 
serve Central American republics. Quill 
43:5 pS May. 
Details of operations of radio and press 
in Caribbean area. 

Asop, JoserpH. A man in a mirror. New 
Ykr. 31:19 p35 June 25. 

















A reporter's visit to the Vietminh shows 
toughness of the Bamboo Curtain. 

Anonymous. A lone, clear voice. Nswk. 
45:18 p54 May 2. 

Analysis of Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 175- 
year-old Swiss paper, called “most in- 
fluential in Europe.” 

—Anti-Batista daily back 
E&P 88:19 pi24 April 30. 
Chief opposition paper to Cuban presi- 
dent resumes publication in Havana in 
competition with 17 other city dailies. 

—City without news. USN&WR 38:15 
p92 April 15. 

Newspaper strike leaves Londoners 
without press reports of Churchill's re- 
tirement. 

—Communists in Fleet Street. Time 65: 
18 p47 May 2. 

Printers’ ultimatum to Communist-led 
maintenance 
strike. 

—Hungarian SS Apel. Bhnd. the Irn. 
Crime 4:4 ye 
Study of h actualities and goals of 
publication under the Red regime. 

—Odnako. Time 65:20 p52 May 16. 
Russian press gets heavy criticism—by 
Party magazine. 

—Price holds AP out of India, senator 

told. E&P 88:21 p12 May 14. 
Papers won't pay wire service price to 
some countries so only solution is for 
U.S. Information Agency to distribute 
news free, senate group told. 

—UN again defers convention on FOI. 

E&P 88:24 p8 June 4. 
International convention on freedom of 
information deferred until 1957 as 
many free nation representatives fear it 
would result in restrictions on news 
practices. 

AuJ, M. H. Pakistan press fights for life, 
newsmen share economic pinch. Guild 
Rep. 22:10 p2 May 13. 

CiarKe, Frep. Echo of McCarthyism. 
Nation 180:18 p360 April 30. 
Prosecution of French editors appears 
to be political attack. 

JaMes, WeLpon. The Spanish 
free press suggests “1984.” 
Rpts. 9:2 p38 April. 
Louisville Courier-Journal reprint of re- 
porter’s on-the-spot report of the state 
of censorship and control in Spain. 

LANGELAAN, G. FIEJ will establish labor 
data exchange. E&P 88:27 p14 June 25. 

The 8th annual meeting of International 


in business. 


workers ends London 


view of a 
Nieman 
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Federation of Newspaper Publishers 
(FIEJ) also authorizes technical newspa- 
per production review. 

LAWRENCE, Davip. Communication. US 
N&WR 38:17 pl44 April 29. 

Spiritual conscience needed to make 
communications between peoples effec- 
tive. 

MaJor, Ropert. The Hungarian emi- 
grant press. JQ 32:2 p205 Spring. 

Prosst, BETHAMI. Sales bounce back aft- 
er London strike. E&P 88:20 p36 May 
7. 

RAND, CHRISTOPHER. Four hours rail 
from Jakarta. New Ykr. 31:17 p39 
June 11. 

Peculiar problems of reporting the 
Bandung conference. 

TANNER, Henry. IPI—initials that stand 
for an institution serving the interests 
of a free press. Nieman Rpts. 9:2 p16 
April. 

Both a review of 3 years of the Inter- 
national Press Institute and a plea for 
support to continue it 

WECHSBERG, JosEePH. The dismal estate. 
Nswk. 45:14 p88 April 4. 

Decline of journalistic-literary culture 
of Eastern Europe under Communism. 

WILLEN, Pau. Anna Louise home 
again. Rep. 12:7 p28 April 
Tribulations of fell mvt med journal- 
ist while out of favor at the Kremlin. 

WitiiaMson, Georce E. IPI vows full 
publicity attack on press enemies. E&P 
88:22 p7 May 21. 

Review of fourth general assembly of 
International Press Institute together 
with comment on future planning. 


Government and Press 


ANonyMous. Brownout in Washington. 
Time 65:19 p78 May 9. 

Newsmen oppose new Defense Dept. 
restrictions on news. 

—Covering executive branch of federal 

government presents some problems. 
Quill 43:6 p7 June. 
Interim report of Sigma Delta Chi com- 
mittee on freedom of information cites 
case histories submitted by Washington 
correspondents. 

—Dr. Lapp predicts: fireworks over H- 
fallout. Nswk. 45:21 p66 May 23. 
Scientist-editor goads AEC with charge 
that public is not getting full informa- 
tion. 
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—FCC examiner raps newspaper policies. 

E&P 88:25 pi2 June 11. 
TV license hearing results in specific 
criticism launched at an Indianapolis 
newspaper's performance and the public 
service of another radio group. 

—Government to court to change ad 
business. E&P 88:21 p7 May 14. (Com- 
plaint on p. 16A.) 

Charges of conspiracy to fix prices are 
filed against six trade associations. 

—Guildman beats top army brass in has- 

sle over book rights. Guild Rep. 22:9 
p4 April 22. 
Former army censor in Korea finally 
wins fight over publication of book in 
which he refused to delete references to 
General MacArthur. 

—Iron Curtain in the Pentagon. Time 65: 
16 p58 April 18. 

Newsmen protest Wilson clampdown on 
Defense Dept. news as censorship. 

—Publishers v. trustbusters. Time 65:19 
p77 May 9. 

ANPA faces anti-trust suit for fixing 
commissions on ad rates. 

—The flap. Time 65:15 p21 April 11. 
How Admiral Carney’s dinner with 
newsmen exploded into sensational 
headlines. 

Ascott, Max. Dr. Ascoli replies. Rep. 
12:12 pS June 16. 

Comments on issues raised in exchange 
between J. R. Wiggins and Murray 
Green. 

BuTLer, James J. Congress probing com- 

come of government news secrecy. 
88:27 pil June 25. 

Protests against an alleged Eisenhower 

administration brownout of news to be 

given hearing by three-man House sub- 

committee. 

Cater, Douctass. Government by leak. 
Rep. 12:8 p12 April 21. 

How Washington’s “background press 
conferences” sometimes make newsmen 
“agents of confusion.” 

Green, Murray. Intelligence on a silver 
platter. Rep. 12:10 p19 May 19. 

Need for press co-operation in safe- 
guarding our defense secrets. 

—Mr. Green replies. Rep. 12:12 pS June 
16. 

Reply to J. R. Wiggins’ defense of the 
press on military information. 

KAHN, Dorotuy. Abe Goff, our chief 
censor. Rep. 12:10 p27 May 19. 
How the Solicitor of the Post Office 





QUARTERLY 


Department decides which foreign pub- 
lications can enter the U.S. 

Riccs, Rost. L. The “scoops” served at 
private Washington dinners. New Rep. 
132:15 p8 April 11. 

What political reporters are told off the 
record. 

SeTuHre, Robert A. Freedom of infor- 
mation scores on the campus. Quill 43: 
5 pi2 May. 

Prodding by Univ. of Washington daily 
opens door to Board of Control ses- 
sions. 

Soxotsky, GeorGce. Open letter to the 
Post Office. Sat. Rev. 38:17 p9 April 
23. 

Censorship of publications from Russia 
keeps valuable information from U.S. 
citizens. 

Wipem, ALLEN M. No “canned” re- 
leases, just meet the press. E&P 88:24 
June 4. 

Gov. Abraham Ribicoff (D-Conn.) has 
no press secretary and uses newspapers 
exclusively to inform public. 

Wicos, J. R. The press and security. 
Rep. 12:12 pS June 16. 

Defense of press in reply to charges of 
“leaks” about Nike sites. 


History and Biography 
ANONYMOUS. Robert Abbott: Defender 
of his Race. Ebony 10:8 p69 June. 
—The great editors. Time 65:15 p53 

April 11. 

Deaths of Pulitzer, McCormick dimin- 
ish the area of personal journalism. 
—The passing of the giants. Nswk. 45:15 

p84 April 11. 

Careers of Pulitzer and McCormick 
showed vigor and variety of American 
press. 

—The “Tribune’s” Colonel dies. Life 38: 
15 p47 April 11. 

Career of Col. Robert R. McCormick 
reviewed as “last great bulwark in the 
U.S. of personal journalism.” 

DUNCAN, CHARLES T. The a 
team of Eugene, Oregon. N Rpts 
9:2 p10 April. 

Review of 30 years of association of 
W. M. Tugman as editor and Alton F. 
Baker Sr. as publisher. 

Gertz, Ermer. Eccentric titan: McCor- 
mick of the Tribune. Nation 180:18 
p362 April 30. 

Course of his newspaper was set by 
Col. McCormick’s personal prejudices. 











HERZBERG, JosepH G. Rewrite Man: An 
office memo on Robert B. Peck of the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune. Nieman Rpts. 
9:2 p3 April. 

Price, WarrREN C. Reflections on the 
trial of John Peter Zenger. JQ 32:2 
p161 Spring. 


Labor Relations and Press 


ANonyMous. Brooklyn Eagle “auction” 
is inconclusive, pickets march, severance 
in court test. Guild Rep. 22:11 p2 May 
27. 

Article charges publisher could still re- 
sume publication despite a well publi- 
cized auction. 

Date, Georce N. “Arbitration might 
have saved Brooklyn Eagle.” E&P 88: 
19 p23 April 30. 

Table showing newspaper strikes since 
1943 and arbitration awards since 1946 
included. 


Magazines 

ANONyMOus. Changes at Collier's. Nswk. 
45:23 p84 June 6. 

Former fellow newspaper staffers join 
Collier’s editor in trying to put the mag- 
azine on its feet. 

Ascott, Max. This liberal magazine. 
Rep. 12:8 p12 April 21. 

Restatement of The Reporter’s aims by 
its editor on its sixth birthday. 

DykemMan, C. H. Reward of the pioneer 
offered by “externals.” Quill 43:4 p10 
April. 

Editor of Ford dealer publications tells 
of possibilities in relatively new field. 
HELLMAN, GEOFFREY T. Time lumbers 

on. New Ykr. 31:9 p34 April 16. 
Unusual vigor of newsworthy persons in 
Time magazine is traced to verbs used. 

KIRCHWEY, FREDA. 1865-1955. Nation 
180:25 p 513 June 18. 

Mission of the liberal journal is to un- 
derstand and explain change. 

Wo tre, Stewart J. Corporate journalism 
enters a new era of challenge and re- 
ward. Quill 43:4 p7 April. 

Rise of company publications during 
World War II and since is traced by 
president of industrial editors. 


Miscellaneous 
ParrisH, THomas D. How Henry Regnery 
got that way. Rep. 12:7 p41 April 7. 
How a publisher's personal views influ- 
ence his firm’s output of books. 
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Newspaper Production and 
Management 

ApaMs, Ross. Weekly-to-daily switch can 
be successful. E&P 88:25 p76 June 11. 
Case study summary of six Missouri 
newspapers that tried the switch. 

ANonyMous. Brown & White at the Trib. 
Time 65:16 p58 April 18. 

Reid sons, who put Herald Tribune in 
the black, take over control. 

—Campbell, Flynn named publishers. 
E&P 88:22 pl2 May 21. 

New company officers of Chicago Trib- 
une are listed at first meeting after death 
of Col. McCormick. 

—Daniels family buys Park’s Raleigh 
Times. E&P 88:25 p46 June 11. 
Raleigh Times will continue to operate 
in afternoon under ownership of the 
Daniels family’s News and Observer. 

—Knight of the press. Nswk. 45:17 p97 
April 25. 

Analysis of the Knight chain formula 
for success and Pulitzer prizes. 

—Meyers give $500,000 stock to 711 em- 
— E&P 88:27 p7 June 25. 
Publisher issues public service statement 
as he and wife announce gifts in addi- 
tion to profit-sharing plan. 

—Mr. Expansion. Time 65:14 p50 April 
4 


S. I. Newhouse, new owner of St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, quietly builds new 
chain. 

—Mrs. Reid resigns as Herald Tribune 
head. E&P 88:17 p8 April 16. 

New editorial policies and techniques are 
sketched in new publisher's statement. 

—New York Graphic returns as Sun. 
weekly. E&P 88:24 p14 June 4. 

Brown, Rosert U. 8th study shows small 
dailies did best in °54. E&P 88:17 p7 
April 16. 

Cross-section comparison of costs, rev- 
enues, and income for past 8 years. 
—'54 ex up, income down, cuts “typi- 
cal” daily’s profit. E&P 88:18 p17 Ap- 

ril 23. 

Editor and Publisher’s ‘typical’ 50,000 
circulation daily shows 28 per cent drop 
in net profit. 

Eysers, Harry. Research must end pro- 
duction woes. E&P 88:24 p9 June 4. 
Washington Post production manager 
lists specific problems that affect cost 
that should be explored by forward- 
looking newspaper producers. 
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Prosst, BETHAMI. Sales bounce back after 
London strike. E&P 88:20 p36 May 7. 

Scott, ALAN, and West, RayMonp. Per- 
sonnel turnover on small Texas dailies. 
JQ 32:2 pi83. 

Suurorp, C. E. Do newspapers pay? 
Three studies show the $30 cub only a 
myth. Quill 43:5 p10 May. 

Waker, Jerry. Staff fails in rescue of 
new Florida daily. E&P 88:24 pi2 
June 4. 

Tallahassee daily folds because of ‘care- 
less expenditures and a superabundance 
of optimism.’ 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. 13 trustees receive 
reins of Hearst corporation. E&P 88:23 
p? May 28. 

Court okays petition spelling out control 
of $56 million estate. 

Wittens, Doris. Eagle goes to pieces 
while pickets walk. E&P 88:21 p8 May 
14. 

Equipment sold but Schroth family still 
owned Brooklyn daily after auction as 
pickets continued to walk. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANonyMous. Brownell says time right to 
review "35. E&P 88:25 p99 June 11. 
Attorney general tells National Press 
Photographers that American Bar's can- 
on 35, banning courtroom pictures, al- 
though constitutional, should be re- 
viewed. 

—Criminal’s right of privacy new issue in 
picture ban. E&P 88:27 p10 June 25. 
Pennsylvania picture contempt case will 
test rights of newspapers vs. criminals’ 
rights of privacy before state supreme 
court. 

Kerricx, Jean S. The influence of cap- 
tions on picture interpretation. JQ 32:2 
p177 Spring. 

Public Opinion and Propaganda 
Anonymous. Polls that impress the Pres- 
ident. USN&WR 38:23 p30 June 10. 
Samplings by congressmen are being 

used by Ike to guide actions. 

—Radio-TV influence tops press, says Ike. 
E&P 88:23 p9 May 28. 

—Romanian balance sheet. Bhnd. the Irn. 
Crtn. 4:4 p3 April. 

Social and economic difficulties of Ro- 
mania and their effect on morale. 

—The family circle. Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn. 
4:5 p4l May. 

In Poland the family unit has by econ- 


QUARTERLY 


omic necessity been forced into even 
more tightly-knit sociological unit. 

—Recall of the intellegentsia. Bhnd. the 
Irn. Crtn. 4:5 p33 May. 

Analysis of the current campaign to woo 
the non-Communist intelligentsia in sate- 
lite countries. 

Busu, Henry C. The United Nations as 
a norm in British opinion. POQ 8:4 
p427 Winter. 

Davison, W. Puiurs. A review of Sven 
Rydenfelt’s Communism in Sweden. 
POQ 8:4 p375 Winter. 

A report on why people vote the Com- 
munist ticket taken from an extremely 
favorable statistical study situation. 

Doucias, Wm. O. The press is the key. 
Prog. 19:6 p33 June. 

Review of “The Public Philosophy”, by 
Walter Lippmann. 

Foy, Frep C., and Harper, ROBERT. 
Round one: Union vs. company publi- 
cations. Harvard Bus. Rev. 33:3 p59 
May-June. 

Management has lost round one by 
failing to discuss controversial issues. 
GoopMaN, WaLTeR. Candidates and the 
camera. New Rep. 132:19 p13 May 9. 
How politicians are using TV to get in 

—and stay in. 

—Piping hot air to the consumer. New 
Rep. 132:26 pt3 June 27. 

How gas industry is using $1.5 million 
publicity campaign to escape federal 
regulation. 

Kaun, Dorotuy. Abe Goff, our chief cen- 
sor. Rep. 12:10 p27 May 19. 

How the Solicitor of the Post Office 
Department decides which foreign pub- 
lications can enter the U.S. 

Oxtver, Rost. T. The top Communist 

weapon: the word. Vital Sp. 

21:14 p1200 May 1. 

How Communist states use “discussion” 
to influence. 

RINGER, BENJAMIN J., and GLOCK, 
CuarLes Y. The political role of the 
church as defined by its parishioners. 
POQ 8:4 p337 Winter. 

ROSENBERG, Morris. Some determinants 
of political apathy. POQ 8:4 p349 
Winter. 

Study suggests feeling of futility and 
social restraints keep most people from 
political action. 

Rocers, James L. Prospective teachers’ 
attitudes toward freedom of informa- 
tion. JQ 32:2 p169 Spring. 











ScHRAMM, Witspur. Information 
and mass communication. JQ 32:2 p131 


Spring ba 
SsosperG, Gmpeon. A questionnaire on 
questionnaires. POQ 8:4 p423 Winter. 
Study of attitudes people hold towards 

questionnaires and interviews. 

Spenpver, P. C. Need for informed public 

inion in democracies. Vital Sp. 21:15 
pl240 May 15. 
Grave obligations of the molders of 
public opinion. 

ZaJONC, ROBERT B. Some effects of space 
serials. POQ 8:4 p367 Winter. 
Success is found to be most important 
element as to whether character in seri- 
al is accepted or rejected. 


Public Relations 


ANnonyMous. Australians adopting Amer- 
ican PR methods. E&P 88:22 p20 May 
21. 

Barr, RICHARD M. Safety in PR. PR Jrnl. 
11:4 p7 April. 

Round-up of ways a good safety pro- 
gram advances public relations. 

BENTLEY, GarTH. Industrial editing needs 
its own techniques. Quill 43:4 p11 April. 

CHAMPLIN, RaLpH C. Applying public re- 
lations to attacks on tion. PR Jrnl. 
11:6 p12 June. 

CRACRAFT, Marion. If I were a public re- 
lations man. PR Jrnl. 11:5 p14 May. 
Tulsa newspaperman gives 12 specific 
suggestions to PR men from points of 
view of the city desk. 

Davis, JoHN Ear. —- corporations pub- 
lish periodicals. Quill 43:4 p8 Apa. 
Foy, C., and Harper, ROBERT. 

Round one: Union vs. company publica- 
tions. Harvard Bus. Rev. 33:3 p59 May- 
June. 
Management loses by failing to discuss 
controversial issues authors say. 

Hammons, BernarRD R. How public rela- 
tions interested business in education. 
College PR Quarterly 6:3 p27 ory tanh 

Maper, JosepH H. The PR ind 
the headlines. PR Jrnl. 11:5 ns 93 ae 
How PR helped set the policy for t 
astounding Salk vaccine drama. 

MarsHALL, Davip. Blood without tears. 
PR Jrnl. 11:6 p10 June. 

Psychological techniques used by insur- 
ance companies to triple their blood 
donor quota. 

RUTLAND, Rosert A. The army seeks a 

“good” press. JQ 32:2 p190 Spring. 
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Yutzy, THomas D., and Wi.iaMs, SI- 
MON. New perspective on public rela- 
tions. Harvard Bus. Rev. 33:3 p75 
May-June. 

Defense of the PR practitioner as a 
business specialist. 


Radio and Television 


ALIsKy, MARVIN, Press and radio strive 
to serve Central American republics. 
Quill 43:5 pS May. 

Across-the-border radio listening has 
helped to link five republics more close- 
ly but has not integrated them. 

AnonyMous. A wonderful world: Grow- 
ing im of the Disney art. Nswk. 
45:16 p160 April 18. 

Disney finds TV a most effective med- 
ium. 

—Before-after study builds pitch for TV. 
E&P 88:23 pl4 May 28. 

NBC reports results of two-year study 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

—Blacklist probe: Meaning to admen. 

Sponsor 9:9 p42 May 2. 
Fund for the Republic questions execu- 
tives to get information about the way 
talent is hired for radio and TV pro- 
grams. 

—Can FCC —" fee TV? Bus. Wk. 
1335 p40 ase a 
Conditions ading to showdown on pay- 
television are outlined. 

—First on TV survey. Sat. Rev. 
38:20 p29 May 14. 

Strong support for subscription televi- 
sion is indicated. 

—How to be a panelist. Time 65:14 p64 
April 4. 

Four members of panel are chosen on 
a formula basis. 

—Networks hit pay TV as letters flood 
FCC. Ad. Age 26:21 pl May 23. 

—Pay-to-see television: The angry debate. 
Nswk. 45:21 p98 May 23. 

FCC receives thousands of letters air- 
ing strong opinions on both sides of 
question. 

—'Pro’ weathercasters ask higher stan- 
dards. Bdcstng. 48:19 p58 May 9. 
American Meteorological Society has 
committee report containing nine rec- 
ommendations to improve weather news 
presentation. 

—Radio—A new era? Nswk. 45:26 p80 
June 27. 

“Monitor,” the weekend innovation on 
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NBC, is described as “startlingly differ- 
ent and grandiosely ambitious.” 

—Radio: Constant companion for the 
people of America. Bdcstng. 48:20 p31 
May 16. 

New Politz study of thre: markets em- 
phasizes the place radio continues to 
play in American life. 

—Radio-TV influence 
E&P 88:23 p9 May 28. 
President tells broadcasters they have 
greatest responsibility. 

—Subscription television: The debate gets 
hotter. Bdcstng. 48:15 p31 April 11. 
Contracts are cancelled; charges and 
counter-charges are aired. 

—Television’s gain is other media’s loss. 
Bus. Wk. 1336 p62 April 9. 

Charts and discussion cover television’s 
gain in advertising revenue and the ap- 
parent effects on other media. 

-—The major movie makers awaken to tele- 
vision lure. Bdcstng. 48:17 p27 April 
25. 

Other studios follow the lead of the 
pacesetters. 

—The wide, wide world. Time 65:15 p95 
April 11. 

Professors became TV stars. 

—TV or not TV. Bdcstng. 48:25 p42 
June 20. 

In filmed interview, Adlai Stevenson says 
he is not sure it is a good idea to tele- 
vise presidential news conferences. 

—Will color TV roll this year? Bdcstng. 
48:19 p31 May 9. 

Leaders in industry voice dissenting 
views. 

—Would toll kill free TV? Bdcstng. 
48:24 p27 June 13. 

FCC hears from both sides in contro- 
versy over subscription television. 

—WTVIJ (TV) foils a racket. Bdestng. 
48:21 p80 May 23. 

Camera catches police officers taking 
money from a bookie. 

Beatty, J. F. The mid-guif 
Bdcstng. 48:26 p51 June 27. 
Long report on basic economic condi- 
tions (of interest to broadcasting indus- 
try) in Louisiana, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi. 

Cater, Douctass. Every congressman a 
star. Rep. 12:12 p26 June 16. 

Writer takes critical view of Republi- 
can party's use of canned interviews and 
other broadcasting methods. 


press, says Ike. 


States. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


CHRISTOPHER, LAWRENCE. Radio in 1955: 
Grass roots giant. 48:16 p38 April 18. 
Case studies tell of the importance of 
local news, sports, public service, and 
music. 

Coo.ey, Hazet. Pay-as-you-see TV. Na- 
tion 180:24 p498 June 11. 

A system not confined by the advertis- 
ers’ needs is required. 

—Schoolroom on the air. Nation 180:22 
p461 May 28. 

Gains in educational TV are slow, but 
there is no backsliding. 

Crossy, JoHN. Me and the set. Collier’s 
135:11 p36 May 27. 

Critic writes a popular history of tele- 
vision’s rapid growth, calling it “From 
the Roller Derby to Peter Pan.” 

Drew, ROBERT. See it then: Notes on tele- 
vision journalism. Nieman Rpts. 9:2 
p2 April. 

A challenging essay on the conflict of 
“TV journalism” and “entertainment 
TV” blended with a review of current 
practices and questions about the future. 

Drury, MicHaeL. Jackie in never-never 
land. Collier’s 135:7 p36 April 1. 
Second part of anecdotal personality 
sketch of TV comedian. 

Erurince, WILLIE SNow. Radio Free Eur- 
ope’s keen ears make a sieve of Iron 
curtain. Dem. Digest 2:10 p85 May. 
Chief sources of information include: 
monitored broadcasts, interviews with 
refugees, newspapers, and letters. 

GoopMAN, WALTER. From glad hand to 
grease paint. New Rep. 132:18 p7 May 
2 


First of four articles studies use of tele- 
vision in political campaigns. 

GRAMLING, OLIveR. Positive thinking 
works for radio, too. Bdcstng. 48:21 
p50 May 23. 

Associated Press executive gives Ala- 
bama broadcasters a pep talk. 

Hotcuner, A. E. Global TV is on the 
way. Reader’s Digest 66:397 p61 May. 
Other countries become interested in t 
Halstead plan. 

Ko opin, Irvinc. Subscription TV? Yes: 
74%. Sat. Rev. 38:22 p38 May 28. 
Magazine gives itemized report on its 
survey of its readers’ views on pay- 
television. 

NEUBERGER, RICHARD. The professional 
touch. New. Rep. 132:19 p12 May 9. 
Proposal to require disclosure of “gim- 
micks” to aid speakers on TV. 











Ross, Irwin. Meet the Press. 
38:2 p40 June. 

Spivak sparks lively program that fre- 
quently makes news. 

Sarnorr, Davip. NBC takes stand against 
toll TV. Bdestng. 48:23 p48 June 6. 
Magazine presents partially condensed 
version of network executive's argu- 
ments against subscription television. 

SeTTeEL, ARTHUR. Conditional optimism: 
Children. Sat. Rev. 38:21 p46 May 21. 
Appearance of some better programs 
and their success are grounds for “cau- 
tious optimism.” 

SEVAREID, Eric. The voracious monster. 

Rep. 12:12 p27 June 16. ; 
News analyst notes that radio and tele- 
vision consume enormous quantities of 
program material, doubts there would 
be enough truly superior programs to 
make pay-TV a success. 

SHAYON, RospertT Lewis. Britain falls for 
the huckster. Sat. Rev. 38:19 p25 May 
7. 

Independent Television Authority will 
introduce commercial television to Brit- 
ish people in September. 

Skornia, Harry. What can you do about 
educational TV? AVCom. Rev. 3:2 p83 
Spring. 

Director of NAEB warns there is need 
for real effort to see that channels re- 
served for education are not lost. 

STANTON, FRANK. TV could not exist half 
free, half fee. Bdestng. 48:21 p28 May 
23. 

CBS executive opposes pay-television. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 


ABELES, NorMAN; Iscog, Ira; and Brown, 
WittiaM F. Some factors influencing 
the random sampling of college students. 
POQ 8:4 p419 Winter. 

ABELSON, Ropert P. A technique and a 
model for multi-dimensional attitude 
scaling. POQ 8:4 p405 Winter. 

BLAKE, WILLIAM Jack. Previewers and 
previewing: A study of methods and 
preferences. AV Com. Rev. 3:1 p13 
Winter. 

Boyp, Harper W. Jr. 
RALPH. 


Coronet 


and WESTFALL, 
Interviewers as a source of er- 
Jrnl. of Mktg. 19:4 


ror in surveys. 
p3i1 April. 
Carter, Roy E. Jr. The content response 
code: A pre-testing procedure. JQ 32:2 
p147 Spring. 
DovrinG, KARIN. 


Quantitative semantics 
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in 18th century Sweden. POQ 8:4 
p389 Winter. 

Gutrman, Louts. An outline of some new 
methodology for social research. POQ 
8:4 p395 Winter. 

Harris, CHESTER W. and BUENGER, Lou- 
Ise R. Relation between learning by 
film and learning by lecture. AV Com. 
Rev. 3:1 p29 Winter. 

Mo stab, JouHN. Readability formulas and 
film grade-placement. AV Com. Rev. 
3:2 p99 Spring. 

SPAULDING, SeTH. Research on pictorial 
illustration. AV Com. Rev. 3:1 p35 
Winter. 

Review of recent research in attention 
measurement of pictorial illustrations 
with special attention to children’s field. 

WEsTLEY, Bruce, and MacLean, Mat- 

com S. Jr. A conceptual model for 
communications research, AV Com. 
Rev. 3:1 p3 Winter. Also 3:2 pll9 
Spring. 
Suggested method for coordinating and 
describing communication research to- 
gether with a new model theory given 
in two-article series. 





Research in Brief 


(Continued from Page 356) 


Other stations are representative of in- 
dividual denominations. 

Most stations give time to other reli- 
gious groups, for public service an- 
nouncements and for announcements of 
civic affairs. 

Although several questions on the 
survey attempted to discover the influ- 
ence of these stations, this is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to determine. 

By representing different denomina- 
tions, by programming to both churched 
and non-churched, and by providing 
special events and programming fitted 
to the community’s needs, many of 
these stations are serving in the public 
interest. There is need, however, for a 
better knowledge on the part of the sta- 
tions of their communities and for more 
personal and professional radio train- 
ing. 

INEZ FRANCE 
Syracuse University 














A Selected Bibliography 


From Foreign Journals 

April, May and June 1955 
Compiled by the Institute for Press Science 
at the University of Amsterdam 
hated bs Dr. E. Fenkart and F. Haiderer (Austria); 


isky, Indiana po America); L. John 
Martin, Nebraska (Editor 








Several editorials and special articles were written during this period on the 
London newspaper strike and the rights and obligations of management and labor 
in the newspaper business. Some interest was also shown in the effects of the strike 
on the London public and in the attitudes of those mass media not hit by the 
strike. In Copenhagen the International Press Institute he'd its fourth general 
assembly. Among the topics discussed were the effect of television news on the 
press; government pressures on the press; governmental public relations; editing 
foreign news for the general reader; and the implications of the London newspaper 
strike. Gazette, a quarterly journal devoted to the science of the press, appeared in 
Amsterdam. Its second issue was edited by Kurt Baschwitz, Amsterdam, and 
Siegfried Frey, Ziirich. 


Publications cited: BI, Berichte und Informationen (Vienna); DJ, De Journalist (Amsterdam); DemJ, 
The Democratic Journalist, organ of the International Organisation of Journalists (Prague); E, \'Echo 
de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); FIEJ, Bulletin d’Informations de la Federation Internationale des 
Editeurs de Journaux et Publications (Paris); Gaz., Gazette (Amsterdam); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); 
IPP, Ireland's Press and Printing (Dublin); J, The Journalist, of the Institute of Journalists 
(London); JB, Juristische Blatter (Vienna); L, The Listener (London); NDP, Neue Deutsche Presse 
(Berlin, E, Zone); NN, Newspaper News (Sydney); VU, Vida Universitaria (Monterrey, Mexico); 
WPN, World's Press News (London); WW, Wort und Wahrheit (Vienna). 


Africa Germany 
Union of South Africa ANonyMous. Die totale Lenkung der sOow- 
Anonymous. A hot spot. DemJ III:4 p5 eaten Presse. ZV 52:11 p376 June 
April. : : . 
The struggle for the freedom of the An East German journalist, who fle d ~ 
press in the Union of South Africa West Germany, reports on press politics 
: in the Eastern zone. 
Asia WecHoRN, Erwin. ADN/Nachrichtena- 
Japan gentur oder reines Propagandainstru- 


ment? (II). ZV 52:7 p196 April 1. 
The East German news agency, ADN, is 
an instrument of propaganda rather than 


TILTMAN, HeEsseLt. Competition boosts 
Japanese press. IPI 3:12 pS April. 


a free news agency. 

___ Earope (Gest) Werzet, Rupt. Der Journalist soll ein all- 
Bulgaria seitig gebildeter Mensch sein. NDP 9:3 
STANTCHEY, STEFAN. How an editorial p3 March. 

staff works with its correspondents in Training and qualifications of journal- 
Bulgaria. DemJ III:4 p6 April. ists in East Germany. 
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Foreign Bibliography 


Hungary 

Hetic, Bruno. Die ungarische Presse. 
NDP 9:4 p29 April. 
History of the Hungarian press. 


Europe (West) 
General 


E.R. Political issues discussed at Frank- 
furt. IPI 4:1 pl May. 

Third Franco-German meeting explores 
national attitudes toward mutual prob- 
lems of the two countries. 

VON MAUCHENHEIM, E. Frur. Gespriiche 
fiir Europa. ZV 52:8 p213 April 22. 
Thirty German and French newspaper- 
wen meet in Frankfurt for the exchange 
of ideas. 


Austria 


ANONYMousS. Grenzen der “Oeffentlich- 
keit.” WW 10:4 p244 April. 
Parliamentary discussions influenced by 
TV and radio. 

GeERMANI, Hans. Two-way look: Germany 
and Austria. IPI 4:2 p7 June. 
Austrian press reflects “complex” about 
Germany. 

Marcic, RENE. Skizze einer Magna Char- 
ta der Presse. JB 77:8 p192 April. 
Notes on a Magna Carta concerning 
freedom of the press. 

MARTINIDES, LeEonmpas. The economic 
foundations of the newspaper. Gaz. 1:2 

4 
ot of newspaper management in 
Europe with special reference to Aus- 
tria. 

Vopopivec, ALEXANDER. Unser Rundfunk 
als Objekt der Innenpolitik. BI 10:457 
p5 April. 

Austrian broadcasting typifies the party 
policies of the present coalition govern- 
ment. 


Eire 

BARRISTER. Local authorities and the 
press. IPP 28:1 p3. 
A statement on the rights of the press in 
regard to attendance at meetings of lo- 
cal government has caused discomfort. 

France 

ANoNYMOuS. Droit d’informer et droit de 
lire. FIEJ 7:24 p13. 


The right to inform and the right to 
read. 


—Le lancement d'un grand quotidien cou- 
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terait—sans certitude de succés—un mil- 
liard 200 millions. E 10:282 pl June 
15. 

What it would cost to publish a daily 
newspaper in France today. 

—Les quotidiens d'information de Paris en 
1955. E 10:277 pi3 April 1. 

Since 1948 the French press has been 
stable and has lost only 10% of its read- 
ers. 

BELLANGER, CLAUDE. Towards a new con- 
stitution of the Agence France-Presse. 
Gaz. 1:2 p97. 

The development of the new French 
press agency after the war and its pros- 
pects for the future. 

Bureau, ANDREA. La presse féminine 
1955. E 10:280 pll May 15. 

The status of women's periodicals in 
France. 

—La presse féminine (II). E 10:281 p19 
June 1. 

Report on the women’s monthly maga- 
zines in France. 

HAUSHERR, HENRI. “Information paper” 
can have opinion too. IPI 3:12 p7 
April. 

French editor defends the right of a 
newspaper to take sides in its editorial 
opinion. 

THEOLLEYRE, J. M. French courts object 
to press coverage. IPI 3:12 p2 April. 
TrRIMM, TimoTHEée. Antoine Joseph Napo- 
leon Lespes, le plus celebre chroniqueur 
de la presse Parisienne. E 10:277 p7 

April 1. 
A tribute to the great French reporter 
Lespes. 


Germany 


AICHINGER, GERHARD. German press un- 
derrated Austria. IPI 4:2 p8 June. 

Beyer, WILHELM R. Die Fragwiirdigkeit 
der westdeutschen Linder-Pressegesetze. 
ZV 52:9/10 p327 May. 
Press laws of the German states. 

Dovirat, E. Zehn Jahre neue deutsche 
Presse. ZV 52:9/10 p299 May. 
Development of the German press since 
the end of World War II. 

HAGEMANN, W. Wieviel Zeitungen gibt es 
in Deutschland? Gaz. 1:2 p103. 
An investigation of the number of news- 
papers published in Germany. 

KROLLER, FrRaNz. Zur Neugestaltung des 
deutschen Urheberrechtes. BI 10:462 
pl4 May. 
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Annotations of the new German copy- 
right law. 

Lérrier, Dr. Die presserechtliche Situa- 
tion in der Bundesrepublik. ZY 52:9/10 
p324 May. 

Press law in West Germany. 


Moétier, Jincen. Broadcasting in the 
North-West German area. Gaz. I:2 
piis. 


Development and future of radio broad- 
casting in the Hamburg-Cologne area. 
Morison, STANLEY. German press study 
and the British historian. Gaz. I:2 p109. 
A critical approach to German press 
studies and to the more systematical use 

of newspapers by the historian. 

Von RamponrR, R. A. WiLkeN. Der Her- 
ausgeber im geltenden und kommenden 
Recht. ZV 52:8 p234 April 22. 

» The place of the publisher in German 
law. 

WeoHorn, Erwin. Miissen die Verleger 
das Fernsehen fiirchten? ZV 52:7 p173 
April 1. 

TV will have much greater influence on 
the press than is generally admitted by 
publishers. 


Great Britain 


ANONYMOUS. Newspaper economics. 
WPN 53:1359 p12; 1360 p6; 1361 p26; 
1362 p32. 

CADOGAN, Sir ALEXANDER. The BBC and 
VHF broadcasting. L 53:1366 p785 
May 5S. 

The advantages of VHF. 

CoLquHoun, Iain. The London strike: 
causes and effects. IPI 4:1 p3 May. 
Ewer, F. N. The Daily Herald 1930- 

1955. WPN 53:1357 p20. 
How Bevin and Elias raised a hero from 
his deathbed to slay the giants. 

Hutt, E. M. The advertising story. WPN 
53:1357 p21. 

How business learned the value of a left 
wing paper in the mass market. 

Hurp, Sm ARCHIBALD. Fleet Street since 
the ‘eighties. J 43:436 p65 May. 
Reminiscences of author's experiences 
on the Daily Telegraph. 

ILMANN, J. B. La vérité sur la gréve de la 
presse in Algleterre. E 10:279 pl May 
1. 


The London correspondent of VEcho 
tells the story behind the British news- 
paper strike. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


WeGHORN, Erwin. Der grosse Zeitungs- 
streik in London. ZV 52:8 p223 April 
22. 

The newspaper strike in London. 


Italy 


LAMPE, FriepricH. Das Gesicht der ital- 
ienischen Presse. ZV 52:11 p369 June 
5; 

Format of the Italian press. 


Netherlands 


SCHNEIDER, MAARTEN. Two Dutch train- 
ing programs. IPI 4:1 p7 May. 
Journalism education in the Nether- 
lands. 

VrouiK, M. Pers en Vrijheid. DJ 6:6 pl. 
Press and officials often have different 
views on freedom of information. 


Sweden 


MartTIN, ALF. Why there are no newspa- 
per strikes in Sweden. L 53:1364 p691 
April 21. 

Unofficial strikes are illegal; employers 
and employees conscious of the press’s 
role as organ of free speech. 


Switzerland 


Aver, J. De Schweizerische Zeitungsver- 
legerverband und seine Aufgaben. ZV 
52:9/10 p262 May. 

The task of the association of Swiss 
newspaper publishers. 

Brunner, H. Die illustrierten Informa- 
tions- und Unterhaltungszeitschriften in 
der Schweiz und ihre Organisation. ZV 
52:9/10 p258 May. 

Swiss weeklies and monthlies and their 
organization. 

Frey, SIEGFRIED. Versorgung der schwei- 
zerischen Presse mit Nachrichten. ZV 
52:9/10 p271 May. 

Description of the Swiss News Agency. 

Guster, Ep. Die Freiheitsrechte der 
Presse in der Schweiz. ZV 52:9/10 
p263 May. 

Outline of Swiss press law. 

Hess, Fritz. Das Vertriebswesen im 
schweizerischen Zeitungs- und Zeit- 
schriftengewerbe. ZV 52:9/10 p288 
May. 

Circulation problems of the Swiss press. 

Naeceutt, W. Die schweizerische Fach- 
presse. ZV 52:9/10 p256 May. 
Description of Switzerland’s trade publi- 
cations. 
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Naver, H. Zum schweizerischen Anzeig- 
enwesen. ZV 52:9/10 p284 May. 
Swiss advertising. 

Ner, Max. Der Verein der Schweizer 
Presse und seine Aufgaben. ZV 52:9/10 
p259 May. 

Function of the union of Swiss journal- 
ists. 

NUSSBERGER, ULRICH. Probleme der 
schweizerischen Zeitungswirtschaft. ZV 
52:9/10 p276 May. 

Problems of Swiss press economy. 

SCHWALD, ARMIN. Statistisches iiber die 
Schweizer Presse. ZV 52:9/10 p275 
May. 

Statistical data on the Swiss press. 

ScHwarz, Urs. Die Neue Ziircher Zeitung 
—eine grosse Zeitung in einem kleinen 
Land. ZV 52:9/10 p268 May. 

History and policies of the Neue Zur- 
cher Zeitung. 

WEBER, KarL. Die Schweizer Presse. ZV 
52:9/10 p253 May. 

The Swiss press is a model of stability. 

WEGHORN, Erwin. Die Presse der Schweiz 
und das Fernsehen. ZV 52:9/10 p295 
May. 

Swiss press and the start of TV. 
Latin America 

General 

Ropricuez, Luis ANGEL. El mas antiguo 
periodico del mundo y la imprenta en 
Mexico. VU 5:214 p2 April 27. 


History of early European and Mexican 
journalism compared. 


Chile 

MILLas, ORLANDO. Journalism in Chile. 
DemJ III:3 p6 March. 

Mexico 


ALBA, Victor. Mexican press in transi- 
tion. IPI 4:1 pS May. 


Near East 


AnonyMous. Mingel der deutschen 
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Pressepolitik im Nahen Osten. ZV 52:7 
p86 April 1. 
A plea to improve German public rela- 
tions in the Near East. 

NeMeR, Nassis. The topical problems of 
the Arab press. DemJ III:4 p3 April. 


Oceania 
Australia 
AnonyMous, “I'll bloody him a bloody 
fix.” NN 27:6 p6 April 1. 
Educator attacks New South Wales Ob- 


scene and Indecent Publications 
(Amendment) Bill 1955. 
—Indecent publications—New South 


Wales bill passed by use of gag. NN 
27:6 pl April 1. 

Law provides for registration of distrib- 
utors of printed matter, but excludes 
newspapers. 


International 


ANONYMous. Four professional panel dis- 
cussions. IPI 4:2 p2 June. 

Professional problems discussed at the 
IPI conference in Copenhagen. 

—Nur eine freie Presse kann die Wahr- 
heit sagen. ZV 52:12 p401 June 1. 
Report of the fourth general conference 
of the International Press Institute at 
Copenhagen. 

HETHERINGTON, ALASTAIR. Anglo-Ameri- 
can meeting. IPI 4:2 p6 June. 

Lenient attitude marks sessions on trans- 
Atlantic reportage. 

Rose, E.J.B. United Nations censorship 
survey. IPI 3:12 pl April. 

Slim results of inquiry show that secre- 
tary-general feels he must exert self- 
censorship. 

SCHAFFELHOFER, Hans. _ Internationaller 

Koneress der Chefredateure in Wien. 
ZV 52:11 p384 June 1. 
The congress of the International Fed- 
eration of Editors-in-chief held in Vi- 
enna included newspapermen from 28 
countries. 





“Inspiration alone cannot move stones; so my father achieved distinction 
by inspiration conveyed to loyal men and women. The Post-Dispatch is for- 
tunate to be brought out day after day by people who are devoted to the 
ideals which gave this newspaper its character. . 

“Today the platform continues to proclaim its proud, timeless message. 
We of the Post-Dispatch shall abide by the standards we have inherited.” — 
JoserH PULITZER Jr., in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 4, 1955, on the 


death of his father. 




















NEWS NOTES 


News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by October 1. 





EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


. activities of schools and 





ACES Accreditation 
Given to 13 Schools 


Thirteen schools and departments of 
journalism were accredited in one or more 
sequences of instruction by the American 
Council on Education for Journalism at a 
meeting in New York April 24. 

Five schools and departments were ac- 
credited for the first time. The schools, 
and approved sequences, are Florida State 
University, advertising; University of Neb- 
raska, professional certificate program in 
news-editorial; University of New Mexico, 
news-editorial; San Jose State College, re- 
porting and editing; University of Ten- 
nessee, news-editorial. 

Eight schools and departments visited 
by representatives of the Accrediting Com- 
mittee for purposes of reaccreditation, and 
approved sequences, are University of 
Colorado, news-editorial, advertising; Uni- 
versity of Florida, news-editorial, adver- 
tising; Iowa State College, agricultural 
journalism, home economics journalism, 
science journalism; State University of 
Iowa, advertising, community journalism, 
editorial journalism, pictorial journalism, 
radio journalism, magazine journalism; 
University of Kansas, advertising-business, 
news-editorial, radio; Kansas State College, 
agricultural journalism, home economics 
journalism, news-editorial; University of 
Oregon, advertising-management, news-edi- 
torial; University of Texas, advertising, 
community journalism, news-editorial, 
magazine editing. 

The council approved 30 of the 40 
different sequences in which the 13 schools 
requested accreditation. 


In other action, the council voted to in- 
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crease membership in the Accrediting 
Committee from seven to nine, reemployed 
I. W. Cole of the University of Illinois as 
executive secretary of the Accrediting 
Committee on a half-time basis, and voted 
to suspend its employer appraisal program 
because of the effect upon it of military 
draft of recent graduates. 

Edward E. Lindsay, editor of the Lind- 
say-Schaub newspapers, was re-elected 
president of ACEJ. John E. Stempel, 
chairman of the Department of Journalism 
at Indiana University, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer to succeed Fred S. Siebert, 
Illinois. 





Sabine Heads Michigan State's 
New College of Communication Arts 


A College of Communication Arts, 
starting with the departments of journal- 
ism and speech, was established at Michi- 
gan State University July 1. 

Heading the college as dean is Dr. Gor- 
don A. Sabine, dean of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Oregon 
since 1950. 

In creating the new college, the univer- 
sity’s governing body said a continuing 
study will be made to consider the trans- 
fer of other related curricula to it. Trans- 
ferred from journalism to the School of 
Business is coursework in business letter 
writing and business and technical report 
writing, which has accounted for a large 
share of the journalism enrollment the 
past two decades. 

Dr. Sabine, 38, has been president of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism in 1954-55. He 
has worked for the Lynchburg (Va.) 








News Notes 


News, the Wisconsin State Journal and the 
United Press. He has taught at the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin, Kansas, Minnesota 
and Oregon. He received his Ph.D. from 
Minnesota. 

Establishment of the college coincided 
with the change of the name of Michigan 
State College to Michigan State Univer- 
sity, by action of the state legislature. 

’-* * 


Prof. Charles T. Duncan, who has 
taught at the Universities of Minnesota, 
Nebraska and Nevada, was named acting 
dean to replace Dr. Sabine at Oregon. 
Duncan has been on the Oregon staff 
since 1950. He holds B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees in journalism from Minnesota. 





Penn State Starts J-School; 
Department Heads Named 


Pennsylvania State University on July 1 
established a School of Journalism to re- 
place its department of journalism, accord- 
ing to an announcement by President Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower. 

The new school will be composed of two 
departments. Dr. James W. Markham will 
head a news and editorial journalism de- 
partment, and Donald W. Davis will head 
advertising. Both are present members of 
the staff. Dr. Markham also will coordi- 
nate the graduate study and research pro- 
gram of the school. 

Franklin C. Banner, who helped organ- 
ize the department, retired July 1 as its 
head but will continue to teach journalism 
for another year with the rank of profess- 
or. A 1937 graduate, George J. Palmer, 
was announced as director of the school 
but has since declined. No acting director 
had been appointed at the time of this 
writing. 

Dr. Markham came to Penn State in 
1953 from the University of Missouri, 
where he received his Ph.D. He has 
taught journalism at Baylor and reported 
for the Dallas Journal and Fort Worth 
Press. Davis, who has been teaching ad- 
vertising at the University since 1936, was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican-News- 
Union. 

Banner, who has served on the faculty 
from 1926, had been department head 
since 1931. He received an M.A. from 
the University of Missouri and a diploma 
of journalism from Kings College. 
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lowa State to Observe 
50th Anniversary in October 


The Department of Technical Journal- 
ism at Iowa State College will observe its 
50th anniversary with a special program 
for alumni and friends October 21 and 
22. 

The first technical journalism course in 
the history of journalism education—a 
course in agricultural journalism—was 
offered by the college in the fall of 1905. 
Will H. Ogilvie, now 85 and in retirement 
at Kirklea, Selkirk, Scotland, was the first 
instructor. He later became a well-known 
author and t in his native Scotland. 

The idea for such training was advanced 
by John Clay, Chicago livestock man, who 
interested C. F. Curtiss, then dean of ag- 
riculture, and helped finance the program 
in its early years. 

Technical journalism now has expanded 
to encompass special curricula in home 
economics journalism and science journal- 
ism in addition to the original argricultural 
journalism curriculum. 

The program will include the presenta- 
tion of a limited number of certificates 
“for significant contributions to technical 
journalism.” 





Ellen Pennell, lowa State, Dies; 
Memorial Fund Is Established 


Miss Ellen Pennell, associate professor 
of technical journalism at Iowa State Col- 
lege, died May 22 following a long illness. 
She was 56. 

A memorial fund has been established 
in her name. The earnings from the fund 
will be used to finance research in home 
economics journalism, her special interest. 

Miss Pennell’s career in the home econ- 
omics journalism began in 1928 when she 
became associate editor in charge of the 
home department for Successful Farming 
magazine in Des Moines. She was there 
until 1936 when she became managing 
editor of the Covntry Home magazine in 
New York City. From 1940 to 1944 she 
handled food photography, advertising and 
promotion for the National Biscuit Com- 
pany in New York. 

From 1944 to 1950, when she joined 
the lowa State faculty, Miss Pennell served 
as director of the Ann Pillsbury Home 
Service Department at Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., in Minneapolis. 
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J-Building at Kansas Named 
Flint Hall to Honor Professor 


The building which houses the William 
Allen White School of Journalism and 
Public Information at the University of 
Kansas has been named Flint Hall in hon- 
or of Professor Emeritus Leon Nelson 
“Daddy” Flint, chairman of the then De- 
partment of Journalism from 1916 to 1941. 

The action was taken by the Board of 
Regents at its meeting June 17 in Topeka. 
Dedication will take place November 5, 
date of the school’s annual Kansas Edi- 
tors’ Day. 

Professor Flint, 79 years old, has con- 
tinued to live in Lawrence since his re- 
tirement from teaching in 1947, He was 
graduated from the University of Kansas 
in 1897, taught in high schools four years 
and managed the Manhattan (Kans.) Na- 
tionalist from 1901 until 1905. He then 
became the first general secretary of the 
University of Kansas alumni association 
and editor of the alumni magazine. In 
1911 he became a full-time teacher when 
the department was formally established. 

Professor Flint wrote three books dur- 
ing his teaching career: Newspaper Writ- 
ing in High Schools, The Editorial and 
The Conscience of the Newspaper. In 1927 
he was president of the American Associ- 
ation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. 

The building named for Professor Flint 
was occupied by the School of Journalism, 
the University of Kansas Press and the 
William Allen White Foundation in 1952. 


South Dakota State J-Majors 
To Take "Professional" Term 


A “professional quarter” will be re- 
quired of all journalism majors at South 
Dakota State College during their senior 
year, beginning with those who enter the 
1955-56 school term, according to Prof. 
George H. Phillips, head of the Depart- 
ment of Printing and Rural Journalism. 

During the “professional quarter” sen- 
iors will enroll in a special sequence of 17 
credit-hours, and will take no other 
courses. Most of the time will be spent 
in the office of the Volga Tribune, a week- 
ly newspaper which the department oper- 
ates. The students will receive instruction 
in newspaper management, advanced re- 
porting, news illustration, advertising sales- 
manship and publishing practice. 
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Marvin G. Osborn Closes 
50-Year Louisiana State Career 


A 50-year career devoted to initiating 
and editing university and student publica- 
tions and preparing college students for 
the publications field, came to a close 
when Marvin G. Osborn, director of the 
School of Journalism, Louisiana State 
University, retired July 1. 

This career began in student days at 
LSU when Mr. Osborn served as campus 
correspondent to various newspapers and 
was a member of the editorial staffs of 
the Reveille, student newspaper, and the 
Gumbo, student annual. Following his 
graduation in 1906, Mr. Osborn served 
as assistant registrar and continued to sup- 
ply the press with news of University 
activities, 

In 1913, when the university set up 
the office of agricultural editor in the 
newly organized Agricultural Extension 
Division, Mr. Osborn was asked to organ- 
ize and conduct this activity, which was 
to grow into the present Bureau of Public 
Relations. For many years he served as 
chairman of the Committee on University 
Publications and edited the various pub- 
lications and bulletins. 

In 1920, when he was 35, Mr. Osborn 
became head of the Department of Journ- 
alism. The department later became the 
School of Journalism and Professor Os- 
born was promoted to director. 

In 1927 the school became one of 32 
members of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
the first in the South to be admitted to 
the organization. Director Osborn is be- 
lieved to have served longer than any other 
as head of an accredited school of jour- 
nalism. 

In 1924 Professor Osborn began publi- 
cation of the Louisiana State University 
Alumni News and served as its first editor. 
In the same year he organized the Louisi- 
ana High School Press Association. Pro- 
fessor Osborn also served as chairman of 
the university committee on student publi- 
cations over a long period of years. 

The School of Journalism has from its 
beginning been closely associated with the 
Louisiana Press Association, and in the 
early 1920s Mr. Osborn worked with 
former members to revive the association, 
which had become inactive during World 
War I. 
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He has served as president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Journal- 
ism, the American Association of Agri- 
cultural College Editors, the Southwestern 
Journalism Congress and Kappa Tau Al- 
pha, national scholastic journalism fra- 
ternity. He has contributed to many pub- 
lications and was associate editor of 
Headlining America, a collection of out- 
standing news anc feature stories. 

Director Osborn was a member of the 
National Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism for eight years and a delegate to 
the Press Congress of the World in Mexi- 
co City. 

He was awarded the master of arts de- 
gree by Louisiana State University in 
1924, after transferring credits from Ohio 
State University and Columbia University, 
where he had pursued graduate study in 
journalism. 


Burton Reelected President 
Of Alpha Delta Sigma 


Prof. Philip W. Burton, chairman of the 
advertising department in the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism, has been 
reelected president of the 12,000-member 
advertising honorary society, Alpha Delta 
Sigma, for a two-year term. 

Burton’s reelection—the first second 
term for a president in the organization's 
history—was announced at the ADS con- 
vention in Chicago. Burton received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees at Stan- 
ford University, and has taught at the 
University of lowa as well as Syracuse. 


Kruglak Named Provost 
Of Long Island University 


Prof. Theodore E. Kruglak, who joined 
the Long Island University staff in 1947 
as head of journalism, has been named 
provost of the university’s three colleges 
in downtown Brooklyn. It is the second 
highest administrative position in the uni- 
versity. 

Kruglak, 44, an LIU graduate, received 
his master’s degree from the University of 
Iowa School of Journalism. He received 
his doctorate in political science at the 
Graduate Institute for International Stu- 
dies, University of Geneva, and became 
LIU development director upon his return 
last fall. 


Notes 


Wayne Man Sets Pace as Profs 
Vacation in Editorial Chairs 


William White, associate professor of 
journalism at Wayne University, during 
the spring and summer was fast building a 
reputation as “Mr. Weekly Journalism” 
for the Detroit area. 

Besides his regular teaching duties, he 
edited five Michigan weeklies—but not all 
at the same time. He served as fill-in edi- 
tor while the publishers vacationed or 
looked for permanent editors. 

It started with editing the Four Corners 
Press in Franklin Village. Then, in Janu- 
ary, he edited the Wayne Dispatch. Dur- 
ing March and April he was editor of the 
Rochester Clarion. When June came, he 
took over the East Sider, in Detroit, and 
for a few weeks also edited the East Side 
Shopper. 

That done, he settled down to a sum- 
mer merely as a reporter and rewrite man 
for the Detroit Free Press. 

Meantime, throughout the country, jour- 
nalism professors scattered into varied 
jobs, but newspaper work was the most 
popular of the sidelines. 

S. G. Savage, assistant professor in jour- 
nalism at Indiana University, for example, 
was on the copy desk of the Louisville 
Times. 

Prof. Kenneth Q. Jennings of the Rut- 
gers School of Journalism spent the sum- 
mer as a member of the editorial staff of 
the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily Home 
News. 

Staff members of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of North Carolina, who 
worked on newspapers during the summer 
were: Charles Phillips Russell, editor, 
Chapel Hill News-Leader; Walter Spear- 
man, editorial writer, New Orleans /tem; 
Stuart W. Sechriest, swing desk man, 
Greensboro Record; O. J. Coffin, column- 
ist, Greensboro Daily News, and L. M. 
Pollander, advertising consultant, Chapel 
Hill News-Leader, 

Prof. S. Watson Dunn, chairman of the 
advertising sequence at the University of 
Wisconsin, spent the summer working in 
the several divisions of the Milwaukee 
Journal advertising department. Prof. 
Scott M. Cutlip, of Wisconsin, returned to 
the University of Idaho to give a series of 
10 lectures in a short course for utility 
executives in the Pacific Northwest. 

Prof. William E. Porter, head of the 
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magazine journalism sequence at the Uni- 
versity of lowa, served as consultant to the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association conference 
at Banff, Canada. 

Ed Blinn, assistant professor of journal- 
ism at South Dakota State College, was on 
the news staff of the Sioux City (lowa) 
Journal for the summer. 

Jack B. Haskins, Minnesota School of 
Journalism research division staff, and in- 
structor, did research work for the Curtis 
Publishing Company in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the summer. Roger C. Perry, instruc- 
tor at Minnesota, spent a month at the 
Leo Burnett advertising agency, Chicago. 
Clifton E. Wilson, assistant and Ph.D. can- 
didate at Minnesota, worked on the edi- 
torial page staff of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, and prepared the Star's 
World Affairs program. 

Three members of the University of 
Kansas journalism faculty worked on 
newspapers this summer. Emil L. Telfel, 
associate professor, was a copyreader on 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union; 
Calder M. Pickett, assistant professor, was 
a copyreader on the Topeka (Kans.) 
Daily Capital, and Gene Bratton, instruc- 
tor, sold local display advertising on the 
staff of the Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan. 

Prof. Olin E. Hinkle of the University 
of Texas was public relations adviser for 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation in Richmond, Va. Prof. DeWitt C. 
Reddick served as technical adviser for the 
Texas Outlook, official publication of the 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, during 
June. Prof. Alan Scott spent the latter part 
of the summer on an NAEA fellowship in 
the office of the Boston Post. Prof. Ernest 
A. Sharpe worked with Foote, Cone & 
Belding advertising agency in Chicago on 
an AAAA fellowship. 

Warren K. Agee, journalism chairman 
at Texas Christian University, worked on 
the night copy desk at the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. 





Professor Emeritus Turnbull 
Returns to Oregon Campus 


George S. Turnbull, former dean of the 
University of Oregon School of Journal- 
ism, returns to the Oregon campus in 
September in a non-teaching capacity. As 
professor emeritus of journalism, he will 
have an office in Allen hall. He plans to 
write and will be available for consultation. 
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Schools Change Sequences, 
Add New Graduate Programs 

New programs leading to doctor’s and 
master’s degrees are among new sequences 
which have been approved recently at sev- 
eral schools and departments of journal- 
ism. 

At the University of Washington School 
of Communications, a graduate program 
leading to the degree “Masters in Commu- 
nication” and to the doctor’s degree in al- 
lied fields has been approved. 

Though the program is ready for fall 
registration, the approval is subject to ac- 
ceptance of four new courses by the cur- 
riculum committee. These were delayed 
since they could not be presented until the 
fall meeting of the committee. 

The program “is designed to provide ad- 
vanced studies for those wishing to spe- 
cialize in particular fields; to train candi- 
dates interested in teaching on both the 
secondary and university level . . . and to 
provide the research and continual inquiry 
appropriate to any self-respecting profes- 
sion.” 

Accepted graduate students will take a 
little more than half of their required mas- 
ter’s credits in journalism. Other work will 
be credited to a minor field, which will 
then become a major if the candidate 
elects to continue toward a Ph.D. In that 
case, journalism credits will be used as a 
double minor, and candidates will write 
their dissertations on communications sub- 
jects. 

The Michigan State University journal- 
ism faculty has voted to establish a gradu- 
ate program leading to the degrees of mas- 
ter of arts and master of science, to go in- 
to effect this September. The College of 
Communication Arts was granted four 
$1,600 graduate assistantships. 

A program leading to the professional 
degree of master of television has been 
added to the curricula of the School of 
Journalism and Communications, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Purpose of the new program is to pro- 
vide advanced professional training for 
persons who expect to go into non-engi- 
neering areas of television. It will be open 
to students who offer a bachelor’s degree, 
and who are approved by an admissions 
committee. First students will be admitted 
at the beginning of the 1955-56 academic 
year. 
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The Department of Journalism at Du- 
quesne University will offer a new se- 
quence in public relations this fall. It will 
contain several of the courses presently of- 
fered in the news-editorial sequence and 
include new course offerings in Public 
Opinion and Public Opinion and Propa- 
ganda Analyses. The department also has 
sequences in advertising and radio-televi- 
sion. 

Following recommendations of newspa- 
per farm editors and editors of agricul- 
tural magazines, the agricultural journal- 
ism curriculum at Kansas State College 
has been revised to provide the student 
with a double major, one in journalism 
and one in an agricultural department of 
the student’s choice. The curriculum also 
requires the student to work at least four 
semesters on student publications. A total 
of 136 credit hours is required. 

A secondary education curriculum has 
also been established to train high school 
journalism teachers. The student’ is re- 
quired to take 20 hours of journalism 
along with his choice of another major in 
either English, speech or social science. 

At Montana State University, the jour- 
nalism curriculum has been revised to pro- 
vide more time for electives, especially in 
the College of Arts and Sciences. 

The changes include substitution of a re- 
vised course in journalism history for the 
six hours of introductory work previously 
offered, and the compression of other 
courses, notably copyreading and a review 
seminar for seniors. Two new courses in 
public affairs reporting have been added. 

The revised curriculum calls for a core 
of 29 quarter hours, plus sequence re- 
quirements of eight or nine hours, plus 
upper-class electives for a minimum re- 
quired 45 quarter hours in journalism. 


Humboldt State Grants 
First Journalism Degree 


The first journalism graduate of Hum- 
boldt State College, Arcata, Calif., re- 
ceived her degree in June. She is Mrs. 
Blanche Evans Harpham, a reporter and 
photographer for the Humboldt Standard 
in Eureka, Calif. 

Meantime, the first annual Journalism 
Day at Humboldt State brought high 
school students from northwestern Cali- 
fornia to the campus to meet daily and 
weekly newspaper editors and publishers. 
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COURSE CHANGES 


University of Colorado—To allow time 
for more intensive work in three-hour jun- 
ior courses in reporting and copyediting, a 
a two-hour news writing course for sopho- 
mores is being started. In the fall semester, 
sophomores will take an _ introductory 
course, The Press in America. 

Kansas State—Linotype instruction for 
students interested in country newspaper 
work was offered during the summer ses- 
sion in cooperation with the Kansas State 
College Press. 

University of Missouri—A _ three-hour 
journalism course in Cinematography has 
been added to television offerings. It in- 
cludes theory and practice with profession- 
al motion picture equipment for use at the 
university's commercial station, KOMU- 
TV. 

Oklahoma A.&M.—A three-hour course 
in general semantics for journalists is be- 
ing offered for the first time this fall by 
the Department of Technical Journalism. 
Prof. James C. Stratton will teach the 
course. 

Professor Stratton conducted a one- 
week high school journalism short course 
this summer for staff members and faculty 
advisors. 

University of Texas—A new graduate 
journalism course—Methods of Research 
in Mass Media—will be taught by Dr. 
Norris G. Davis and Dr. DeWitt C. Red- 
dick this fall. 

University of Washington—Ten new 
courses in radio-television have been add- 
ed to the curriculum of the School of 
Communications, bringing the number up 
to 17. Thirteen of Prof. Milo Ryan's tele- 
vision workshop students were hired as a 
block by KTVW, a local station, to cover 
summer baseball games. One of the stu- 
dents, Miss Paty Eiffe, is believed to be 
the first woman to “man” a camera for 
such events. At the beginning of the sum- 
mer six other students in another class 
were hired to work for KOMO, an NBC 
outlet. 


Hodding Carter Lectures 
At Southern Illinois 


Hodding Carter, editor of the Green- 
ville (Miss.) Delta Democrat-Times, spent 
the week of May 16 on the campus of 
Southern Illinois University as Elijah 
Lovejoy Lecturer in Journalism. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


University of Kansas—An annual $200 
Clyde M. Reed Sr. Memorial Scholarship 
has been established by Clyde M. Reed Jr., 
publisher of the Parsons Sun and president 
of the William Allen White Foundation of 
the University of Kansas. Mr. Reed set up 
the award in memory of his father, the late 
United States senator, who was publisher 
of the Sun for three decades. 

An annual $500 scholarship in the Wil- 
liam Allen White School has been estab- 
lished by John P. Harris, publisher of the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News-Herald and a 
past president of the Wiiliam Allen White 
Foundation. 

University of Maryland—A $500 an- 
nual journalism scholarship has been es- 
tablished by the Baltimore Sunpapers. 
William Schmick Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Sun, announced the award for 
the purpose of encouraging scholarship 
and aiding students in the Department of 
Journalism and Public Relations. 

Oklahoma A.&M.—Semco Color Press, 
Oklahoma City, and the Society of Asso- 
ciated Industrial Editors have announced 
two scholarships in industrial editing for 
high school seniors. 

University of Washington—In honor of 
its founder, the Merle Thorpe Scholarship 
Loan Fund was recently established for 
the School ‘of Communications. Mr. 
Thorpe taught the first journalism classes 
at Washington in 1907. Later he became 
editor of Nation’s Business and is now an 
executive with Cities Service Corporation. 
He is to be a key speaker at the dedica- 
tion of the school’s new building next year. 
A $250 prize won by the University of 
Washington Daily, published by the school, 
was turned over by the publications com- 
mittee as the nucleus for the Thorpe fund, 
which is expected to grow as friends of the 
founder learn of this way of paying their 
respects to him. 





FACULTY CHANGES 


University of California, Berkeley— 
Two new men will join the journalism de- 
partment for 1955-56. Jordan Brotman, 
instructor, who took his Ph.D. in English 
at the university, has background in book 
and magazine publishing and radio. Wal- 
ter Gieber, assistant pullin, comes from 
three years of work as assistant professor 
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at the University of Indiana. He is com- 
pleting his work on the doctorate in com- 
munications at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Prof. Robert W. Desmond, after having 
spent part of the summer working on the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, will be in Hol- 
land during the coming year on a Ful- 
bright fellowship. 

University of Colorado—Robert B. 
Rhode joins the College of Journalism in 
September as an assistant professor. He 
has taught at the University of Southern 
California and the University of Denver. 
He has worked on Laramie, Sheridan and 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, newspapers, on the 
Rocky Mountain News, and for KLZ, 
Denver. 

Duquesne University—Paul Krakowski 
has been named assistant professor in the 
news-editorial and radio-TV sequences. He 
has taught at Westminster College and the 
Universities of Wisconsin, Georgia and 
West Virginia. Krakowski has also worked 
for the McKees Rocks (Pa.) Gazette, Al- 
derson (W. Va.) Times, Youngstown 
(Ohio) Vindicator and New Wilmington 
(Pa.) Globe, and for stations WSAZ and 
WSAZ-TV, Huntington, W. Va.; WJOB, 
Hammond, Ind., and WHAM, Rochester, 
N. Y. He has published A Directory of 
West Virginia Newspapers, Radio and Tel- 
evision Stations and Industrial Publica- 
tions. 

Indiana University—Wayne Wolfe, who 
served as instructor m journalism while 
completing residence work for his doctor- 
ate in Inter-American Affairs, has re- 
turned to the faculty at River Falls State 
College in Wisconsin. J. Douglas Perry, 
chairman of the department of journalism 
at Temple University, taught journalism 
at Indiana during the summer. 

University of lowa—Lester G. Benz, 
head of the community journalism se- 
quence, has been named publisher of the 
Daily lowan and Hawkeye. He succeeds 
Frederick M. Pownall, publisher since 
1935, who ended his full-time work with 
the university June 30. Benz, who will 
continue teaching journalism, was former- 
ly publisher of the Mitchell County Press- 
News, adjudged lowa’s best weekly in 
1949. He is a former president of the lowa 
Press Association. 

Prof. Quintus C. Wilson, journalism 
head at the University of Utah, taught sev- 
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eral courses and served as editorial adviser 
of the Daily lowan during the summer. 

Long Island University—Joseph G. 
Herzberg, Sunday editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, will teach news reporting 
and Stephen Gethers, CBS television ac- 
tor, will teach television writing, both 
starting in the fall. Ernest Mills of the 
Herald Tribune national wire desk has 
been appointed graduate assistant. Ralph 
H. Major Jr., director of public relations, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and 
Arthur Settel, CBS public affairs division, 
have been promoted from lecturers to ad- 
junct assistant professors. 

University of Miami—Wilson Hicks, 
former executive editor of Life and author 
of Words and Pictures, has been named 
lecturer to teach a new course in photo- 
journalism, dealing with the use of pic- 
tures in mass media. He will also serve as 
consultant for student publications. 

William L. Rivers, former journalism 
instructor at Louisiana State University, 
has been named assistant professor to 
teach reporting and article writing. As a 
free lance, he has written for Harper’s, 
This Week and several other magazines. 
Rivers, who holds bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in journalism from Louisiana 
State, has worked on newspapers in Baton 
Rouge, La., and Panama City, Fla. 

Michigan State University—New faculty 
members in the College of Communica- 
tion Arts include Paul J. Deutschmann, 
who will be associate professor and head 
of the college’s research work, and Bert C. 
Cross, who will be assistant professor and 
administrative assistant to the dean. Each 
will teach part-time in journalism. 

Deutschmann will join the faculty in 
December or January, after completing the 
Ph.D. in mass communications research at 
Stanford, where he has been acting as as- 
sistant professor. He holds an M.A. in po- 
litical science from the University of Ore- 
gon, and has taught at Stanford and 
Oregon. He has been assistant city editor 
of the Denver Post, city editor of the Eu- 
gene (Ore.) Register Guard and reporter 
on the LaGrande (Ore.) Evening Ob- 
server. 

Cross, who has taught three years in the 
Kansas State College journalism depart- 
ment, has been a reporter and copyreader 
on the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Re- 
view, and was director of publications and 
journalism instructor at Central Washing- 
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ton College of Education from 1947-50. 
He received his B.A. in journalism from 
the University of Washington and M.A. in 
journalism from the eee, er Oregon. 

Prof. Albert A. Applegate, head of jour- 
nalism work at Michigan State since 1936, 
is on a year’s retirement furlough. He will 
travel extensively through the United 
States with Mrs. Applegate, and return in 
1956 for two additional years of service on 
the campus in some non-journalism area. 

James P. Murphy, instructor in adver- 
tising, is on leave to the University of 
Iowa to take course work toward the Ph.D. 
in journalism. 

J. William Maxwell, journalism instruc- 
tor for one year, has resigned to head the 
department at the University of South 
Dakota. 

University of Missouri—Miss Elizabeth 
Nixon, who has been teaching journalism 
for nine years at Westminster College, was 
assistant professor of journalism during 
the summer. She supervised the Interna- 
tional Education Foreign Radio-Television 
Specialist Project, attended by 18 students 
from 11 foreign countries, She earned 
B.S. and M.S. degrees in journalism at 
Northwestern. 

Montana State University—Richard L. 
Disney Jr., who has worked for the Mus- 
kogee (Okla.) Phoenix and Times-Demo- 
crat, and the Washington (D.C.) Star, is 
joining the School of Journalism staff this 
fall as an assistant professor. He replaces 
Prof. James L. C. Ford. Disney studied at 
the University of Oklahoma and has been 
working on a Ph.D. in journalism at the 
University of Minnesota for two years. He 
has taught at both those universities. 

University of Nebraska—Dr. Nathan B. 
Blumberg has been promoted to associate 
professor. 

University of North Carolina—William 
S. Caldwell, who is completing work on a 
Ph.D. in political science at the University 
of Minnesota, has been named assistant 
professor in the School of Journalism. A 
1943 journalism graduate at Minnesota, 
he also received a master’s degree in jour- 
nalism there. He worked three years as a 
State Department press attache in Italy. 
He has taught journalism at Minnesota 
and at Macalester College, and has written 
editorials for the Minneapolis Tribune. 
Mrs. Caldwell, also a Minnesota journal- 
ism graduate, has worked for the Duke 
University news bureau. 
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University of Oregon—Roy Paul Nelson 
joins the School of Journalism staff in 
September as an instructor to teach intro- 
ductory and public relations courses. Nel- 
son has been with American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc., for several years, the 
last as manager of the Pacific Coast divi- 
sion with headquarters in San Francisco. 
He was awarded the master’s degree in 
journalism from Oregon in June. 

Rutgers University—John F. Wicklein, 
a New York Times copy editor, will serve 
as a teaching assistant this academic year. 
A 1947 Rutgers graduate, he received an 
M.S. at Columbia the following year. He 
replaces Herbert P. Bryant, who has be- 
come suburban editor of the New Bruns- 
wick (N.J.) Daily Home News. 

South Dakota State College—J. K. Hvi- 
stendahl, who has been editing and teach- 
ing high school journalism in Oregon, has 
been named instructor. He will have 
charge of the South Dakota High School 
Press Association and teach. He has an 
M.A. from the University of Oregon. 

W. F. Kunerth, journalism instructor, 
has been named supervisor of student pub- 
lications at Northwestern University. He 
received a B.A. from Wyoming and an 
M.A. from Northwestern. 

Southern Illinois University—Dr. James 
L. C. Ford, former dean of journalism at 
Montana State University, has been named 
professor. He will have charge of the news 
laboratory. 

Donald Hileman, assistant professor of 
pipe, Washington State Univer- 
sity, has named associate professor. 
D. Wayne Rowland, who received the 
M.A. degree from the University of Mis- 
souri in June, has been n assistant 
professor. A former daily and weekly pub- 
lisher, he will teach newspaper manage- 
ment and community journalism. 

Donald R. Grubb, instructor, has been 
granted an extension of his leave to con- 
tinue graduate work at the University of 
Utah. 

University of Washington—Alex S. 
Edelstein, who is completing work for a 
Ph.D. degree in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been named assis- 
tant professor. He will help establish the 
new graduate program of the School of 
Communications. A Stanford University 
M.A. in journalism, he has worked for 
several California newspapers, taught at 
Modesto Junior College and Minnesota, 
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and is publisher of Student and Publisher, 
trade journal of western secondary school 
editors. 

Wayne University—Dr. Hans Tuetsch, 
Rome t for the Neue Zuer- 
cher Zeitung of Switzerland, served this 
year as visiting professor, teaching “Euro- 
pean Journalism in Recent History.” 

University of Wisconsin—Harold L. 
Nelson, of the journalism department at 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
has been named assistant professor. He has 
worked for Time and the United Press and 
has taught at Texas Technological College 
and at the University of Iowa. He is com- 
pleting his thesis for the Ph.D. degree in 
journalism at the University of Minnesota. 





NEWS NOTES 


Brigham Young University—A_ short 
course, “Writing for the Church,” was con- 
ducted by the Department of Journalism 
June 20-24 for the patrons of the annual 
Leadership Week held as a feature of the 
summer quarter. 

Furman University—Prof. Ira L. Baker 
studied during the summer at the School 
of Communications at the University of 
Illinois. 

University of lowa—Lester G. Benz of 
the School of Journalism faculty has been 
named one of four persons to receive the 
Morningside College Living Endowment 
Achievement Award honorary plaque for 
1955. The award is given to honor Morn- 
ingside alumni who best personify the 
ideals of their college. 

University of Kansas—Seven students 
between their junior and senior years held 
summer jobs under an internship program 
handled by the William Allen White 
Foundation. 

University of Maryland—Donald Kri- 
mel, associate professor of public rela- 
tions, received his Ph.D. in itical sci- 
ence from the University of Wisconsin. 
His dissertation was on public communi- 
cations phases of the federal executive 
branch. 

Montana State University—Dorothy 
Johnson, who handles the magazine se- 
quence, has had stories in two recent an- 
thologies and has recently sold Cosmopol- 
itan and Collier's twice each. 

University of Nebraska—L. John Mar- 
tin, assistant professor, has had a book 
manuscript accepted by the University of 
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Minnesota Press. It is a revision of his 
Ph.D. thesis on legal and diplomatic con- 
trol of international propaganda, complet- 
ed at Minnesota. 

Southern Illinois University—The de- 
partment of journalism offered a summer 
workshop for advanced students, under 
the direction of Dr. Howard R. Long. 
Students spent eight weeks at Branson, 
Mo., where they performed all publicity 
functions for the university's summer the- 
ater and worked on assignments for two 
weekly newspapers. 

Twenty-five outstanding weekly editors 
from nine states, including California and 
North Carolina, participated in a five-day 
conference on public affairs in July. The 
meeting was arranged by Houstoun War- 
ing, editor of the Littleton (Colo.) Inde- 
pendent, Malcolm D. Coe, editor of the 
Pearisburg (Va.) Virginian, and Dr. Long, 
department chairman. 

Stanford University—The Department 
of Communication-Journalism invites ap- 
plications for two graduate fellowships for 
1956-57 from teachers of journalism who 
wish to work toward the Ph.D. degree in 
Mass Communication Research. The sti- 
pend is $4,000. No service is required of 
the recipient. 

Syracuse University—Sixteen magazine 
editing students studied industrial editing 
first hand in a one-day visit at the Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Syracuse electrical equipment 
manufacturers. They toured the factory, 
heard advice of public relations officers, 
and did layouts with proofs from the com- 
pany magazine. The brief “internship” was 
arranged by the company editor, Mrs. 
Ellen Van Dusen, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Industrial Editors, and 
Prof. Robert Root. 


Newspaper seniors did all the editorial 
work on an edition of the Gloversville 
(N.Y.) Leader-Herald. Five members of 
the group went to Gloversville the previ- 
ous week to observe operation of the pa- 
per, which is edited by William Evans, an 
alumnus. Profs. Robert D. Murphy and 
William T. Burch led the group. 


Religious educators from Central New 
York attended a recent one-day seminar 
sponsored by the School of Journalism. 
Dean Wesley C. Clark, other faculty mem- 
bers and graduate students explained the 
aims of the program in religious and lit- 
eracy-team journalism, and the group also 
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sat in on a magazine seminar taught by 
Prof. Roland E. Wolseley. 

University of Texas—Profs. Alan Scott 
and Earl Braly of the School of Journal- 
ism staff were awarded Ph.D. degrees at 
the June commencement. 

A first workshop for newspaper report- 
ers was held by the Texas Daily Newspa- 
per Association at the school in June. Two 
Pulitzer prize winners, Mrs. Caro Brown 
of Alice and Kenneth Towery of Cuero, 
instructed the 13 reporters who attended. 

Texas Christian University—Warren K. 
Agee, department of journalism chairman, 
received his Ph.D. at the University of 
Minnesota. Majoring in American Studies, 
he wrote a study of small-town Texas life 
as reflected in the press of 1880-90, inves- 
tigating the use of the press as a social 
document. Adviser of the dissertation was 
Dr. Ralph D. Casey. 

University of Washington—A 15-minute 
news feature broadcast, “The University 
and You,” has been aired on KUOW, lab- 
oratory station, by the advanced radio 
news class. Though the audience is limited, 
programs are taped, and last year 37 sta- 
tions used a total of 693 hours of them. 

West Virginia University—A new mod- 
el Heidelberg automatic job printing press 
was installed in the School of Journalism 
July 5. Costing $3,700, the new press will 
enable the school to serve the needs of 
weekly publishers. Since these publishers 
today depend on the job shop for a sub- 
stantial portion of their income, it has 
been decided that training in the opera- 
tions of the job press is a needed addition 
to the curriculum. Starting with the fall 
semester, an additional night course in the 
printing arts will be held. Recent additions 
to the school’s TV laboratory include a 
Bell & Howell model 70-H 16mm. motion 
picture camera and a Craig projecto-editor 
and splicing unit. 

Winthrop College—A Marine Corps Re- 
serve unit newspaper edited by Reid H. 
Montgomery, head of the journalism de- 
partment, was named one of the “top ten” 
among the more than 250 company news- 
papers published. 

University of Wisconsin—For the sec- 
ond summer, eight journalism students 
spent 10 to 12 weeks as interns on Wis- 
consin weekly newspapers. The program is 
sponsored by the School of Journalism and 
the Wisconsin Press Association. 











| Important MeGRAW HILL Becks | 


THE WAY TO WRITE. New Second Edition 


By Rupo_pn Fiescn and A. H. Lass, New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 480 pages, $2.68 





A composition book, thoroughly revised and up-to-date, that stresses the how of writing. 
The problems of learning to write are approa from the student's point of view. Atti- 
tudes toward writing are surveyed and definite suggestions for procedures in selectin 
ideas, organizing them, and writing about them are presented. The various skills need 
for the improvement of writing are treated concretely and informally. Clear thinking and 
effective communication of ideas are emphasized. All aspects of composition (sentence 
structure, paragraphing, punctuation, grammar, diction) are treated. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CLEAR WRITING 
By Ropert GUNNING. 275 pages, $3.75 


An exceptionally useful and stimulating book with applications to practically every field, 
this volume is based on four propositions: that writing is an art and science; that much 
of contemporary writing fails to convey its meaning; that successful writers with a wide 
audience obey definite principles of clear statement; that anyone can improve the form 
and force of his writing by using readability yardsticks and basic principles. 


ADVERTISING PSYCHOLOGY AND RESEARCH 


By Darre tt Biaine Lucas, Chairman, Dept. of Marketing, and Profes- 
sor of Marketing, N.Y.U.; Research Consultant, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn, Inc., and Srevart Henperson Britt, Vice-President and 
Director of Research, Needham, Louis, and Brorby, Inc., 765 pages, 123 
illustrations, $7.50 


With the help of this handbook you know beforehand what the scientifically determined 
consumer buying habits, attitudes, and motivations are, and how to ap to , ese 
tools help you decide the value of the appeals .. . the reasons why they did or did not 
pay off... and how they can be made more effective. 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH IN ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 
By Georce Hors_ey Smitu, Rutgers University. 254 pages, $5.00 


This volume, the second in the series sponsored by the Advertising Research Foundation, 
is an introduction and guide to the best sible application of the social sciences in the 
many complex problems of advertising and marketing fact finding. It will aid advertisers, 
advertising media and agencies, and sales and marketing personnel in spplying research 
techniques properly. It ws how motivation studies should be conducted, and in particu- 
lar, covers the application of projective psychological techniques to advertising and selling. 


BASIC METHODS OF MARKETING RESEARCH 


By James H. Lorte and Harry V. Rogerts, The University of Chicago. 
453 pages, $6.00 


In clear non-technical language the book explains the underlying theory and concepts of 
marketing research, discussing the nature of scientific research, including experimenta- 
tion, and its application to marketing research. It deals with the underlying problems of 
nonprobability and probability sampling, with particular emphasis on the problems of 
sampling human pulations. The psychological aspects of getting answers from respon- 
dents are cove and techniques for securing specific information on their behavior, 
attitudes, ete., are given. The best methods of adminictering and supervising a marketing 
research project are outlined. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 
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Directory for 1955 


TION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 


PRESIDENT, Roscoe Ellard, Columbia; Fist VICE-PRESIDENT, Kenneth R. Marvin, lowa 
State; SECOND VICE-PRESWENT, Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina; sBCRETARY-TREAS 


ureR, Elmer F, Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, BE. 
Simmons, Tulane, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below). Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of 

COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


Frank L, Mott, Missourl, O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, William F. Swindler, Nebraska, 
_ Clifford F. Wi Stanford expire 1956); Roy E. Carter, Mg tay a a 
‘ren. C. Price, o veMndlny of Aacaig Picea, Sate, David M. White (chairman), Boston 





sdadke tor cae eh Vek emma eaabeandiei 
Harry Heath, lowa State seg nrg 1956); Donald Brown (chairman), Illinois, 
Baskett Mosse, Northwestern, Mitchell V. » Minnesota ( omg Or 1957); 
Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa, Floyd K. Baskette, Colorado (terms expire 1955). 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 


gan, A. & M., South Dakota, and Texas (State ge for Women). 
American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1945) 
PRESENT, Quintus C. Wilson, Usah; vice-paesipent, Wallace Ww 
ae emmmmernarem, Aled Bi: Coot, Sbeziond. | Pw, pan on 4 ype 
: Universities—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 


South ample, Tex 
Tus Uuh, Wat Vtg Wyoming "Tua" gut laa bdan Deke Tele he 


Texas Technological. 


American Council on Education for Journalism 
Pern, menee-- Sete De Ss Aes AES, Pred, © Sibert (sees 
pore yd Illinois, AASDIJ, hy ASISA, Rap D. Cy, Minn (terms expire 1955); Don- 
Burchard, Texas 4.&M., ASJSA, D. Casey, Minnesota, AASDJ, John E, 
I tndlana, ABS an exp 1956) Bers—Edward 


» ASNE; Carl Rountree, NEA; Rex Howell, NARTB; Holt McPherson, 
‘A; Walter W. White (vice-president), ANPA; L. M. White, IDPA. 


ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 


TOR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin, Kansas (term the. pes 1955); Leslie G. Moeller 
eta vena Iowa, and Quintus C. Wilson, Uiah ( 1956); Earl Ene, 
Missouri (term 1957). PROFESSIONAL Brucker, 


Courant (term soghny chien, Mut Pome dteaitelae Gane ian 
e%s E. R. Vadeboncoeur, WSYR, WSYR-TV, Syracuse (term expires 1956). 

















PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
REPORTING 


Victor J. Danilov, Supervisor of 
Public Information, linois 
Institute of Technology 





writing of the story. Unlike other journalism texts, ‘Danilov’ places 
greater emphasis on knowing how a news source operates and what 
to look for in a story rather than on how to write the story. 


The book features helpful glossaries of governmental, political, labor, 
business, financial, and agricultural terms; examples from approxi- 
mately 100 newspapers and wire services; government and court 
forms; government agency abbreviations; a list of nearly all labor 
unions in the nation and typical legislative, court and market pro- 
cedures, 
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by F. Fraser Bond 
1954 358 pages $4.50 


PROBLEMS OF LAW IN JOURNALISM 
by Wifiam F. Swindler 
1955 552 pages $5.75 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS FOR JOURNALISTS 
by David M. White end Seymour L. Levine : 
1954 ‘84 pages paper $1.50 











